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THE 

EDITORS PREFACE. 

WHENEVER any thing from the 
Prefs is offered to the Public, it 
will be confidered in the fame light as 
money, which receives its currency from 
its conftituent qualities. Authors and Edi- 
tors arc both accountable to the World. 
He who compofes, will confider public Uti- 
lity, and public Entertainment ; he who 
compiles, ought to be judicious, as well as 
careful, in coUcding ; and he who would 
be the faithful Editor, will bring to public 
view. Matter deduced from Authority, 
properly digefted and arranged in due 
form : Among different Precedents, he will 
chufe the moft accurate, clear, and edify- 
ing : If he has Modefty, his choice will be 
guided by thofe whofe judgment and taftc 
qualify them to inftruft him : If he has 
Prudence, he will attend to their advice. 

Upon thefe principles, is an Edition of 
the Works of the Great Swift offered to 
the Public ; an attempt not proceeding 

Vol. I. A from 



2 The editors PREFACE. 

from thofe interefted motives which too 
often abforb all other confiderations ; for 
although the fair reward of Labour is a 
lawful defire, yet Reputation is ftill to 
fhare in the Undertaking, 

Care has been taken to print this Edi- 
tion as elegantly as poflible ; and, in point 
of Accuracy, it will be found vaftly fupe- 
rior to any former one, as no pains or 
expence have been fpared to render it 
complete. The difagreeable Inconvenience 
refulting to the Reader, from the very con- 
fufed and irregular manner in which the 
Letters have been placed throughout all 
the former Editions, — not excepting even 
the London Royal Quarto, which fells for 
upw2Erds of Ten Guineas, — is effeftually 
obviated in This ; as they fucceed each 
other in exa£t Chronological Order. 

As a further improvement to this valu- 
able Work, we have thought it neceffary, 
in order the more readily to lead the 
Reader to the mutual References through- 
out the whole, to prefix Contents to 
each volume. 

THE 



THE 

FAMILY OF SWIFT.* 

Taken from Mr Deane Swift's Effay. 

Sect. I. ^T^HE fiimily of the Swifts was 
1 ancient in Yorkfhire. From 
them dcfcended a noted perfon, who pailed under 
the name of Cavaliero Swift, a man of wit and 
humour. He was made an Iri(h peer by King 
James or King Charles I. with the tide of Baron 
Carlingford f , but never was in that kingdom. 
Many traditional pleafant flories are related of 
him, which the family planted in Ireland hath 
received from their parents. This Lord died 
without iflue-male ; and his heircls, whether of 
the firft or fccond defcent, was married to Robert 
Fielding, Efq; commonly called Handfome Field* 
ifjg, Slie brought him a confiderable eftate in 
Yorkfhire, which he fquandered away, but had 
no children. The Earl of Eglinton married an- 
other co-heirefs of the fame family, as he hath 
often told me. 

A 2 Sect. II. 

• This little Traft, Mr Suift tcUs us, was written by Dr 
Swift, about fix or ci^ht and twenty years ago, as an Jntroduc- 
tion to his life, whicli lie had rcafbn to apprehend wonUl fomc 
time or other become a topic of general converfation. Mr .Swift 
got the original manufcript, under the Dolor's own hand, from 
bis friend and coufin-german Mrs Whiteway. 

f Bernam Swift, Efq; created Vifcount (not Baron) of Car- 
lingford, in Ireland, March actli 1627, the 3d of Charles I. 



4 The FAMILY of SWIFT. 

Sect. II. Another of the fame family was Sir 
Edward . Swift, well known in the time of the 
great rebellion and nfurpation •, but I am igno- 
rant whether he left heirs or no. 

Sect. III. Of the other branch, whereof the 
greater part fettled in Ireland, the founder was 
William Swift *, prebendary of Canterbuiy, to- 
wards the laft years of Queen Elizabeth, and 
during the reign of King James I. He was a 
divine of fomc diftinftion. There is a fermon 
of his extant, and the title is to be feen in the 
catalogue of the Bodleian library ; but I never 
could get a copy, and I fuppofe it would now be 
of little value. 

Sect., IV. This William married the heirefs 
of Philpot, I fuppofe a Yorkihire gentleman f , 
by whom he got a very confiderable eftate ; 
which however flie kept in her own power, I 
know not by what artifice. She was a capricious, 
ill-natured, and paffionate woman, of which I 
have been told feveral inftances. And it hath 
been a continual tradition in the family, that flie 
abfolutely difinherited her only fon Thomas, for 
no greater crime than that of robbing an orchard 

when 

* Dr Swift is here miftaken. From the dedication of Wil- 
liam Swift's fermon, it appears, that Thomas, the father of 
William, was prcfentcd, in 1569, to the parifh of St Andrew, in 
Canterbury ; and that, upon the deceafe of Thomas, William, 
in* 159 1, fucceeded his father. 

f Rather a gcntlemaa of Kent, or fomc of the ncighbourin- 
counties. 



The FAMILY OF SWIFT. 5 

when he was a boy. And this much is certain,, 
that, except a church or chapter leafe, which 
was not renewed, Thomas never enjoyed more 
dian one hundred pounds a-year ; which was all 
at Goodrich, in Herefordfhire, whereof not a- 
bovc one half is now in the poffeflion of a great*^ 
grandfon *. 

Sect. V- His original pifture is now in the 
hands of Godwin Swift f, of Dublin, Efq; his. 
great-grandfon, as well as that of his wife's, who- 
feems to have a good deal of the flirew in her 
countenance ; whofe arms as an heirefs are join- 
ed with his own : And by the laft, he feems to 
have been a perfon fomewhat fantaftic ; for there 
he gives, as his device, a dolphin (in thofe days . 
called a Swift) twifted about an anchor, with this 
motto, Fejiina lente. 

Sect. VI. There is likewife a feal with the 
fame coat of arms (his not joined with his wife's) 
which the faid William commonly made ufe of j 
and this is alio now in the pofleffion of Godwin . 
Swift X above mentioned. 

Sect. VII. His eldeft fon Thomas §, feems to 

have been a clergyman before his father's death. 

He was vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordfhire, 

within a mile or two of Rofs [[ : He had like- 

A 3 wife 

* Deane Swift, Efq; 

t In the hands of Mrs Elizabeth Swift, reliO of Godwin. 
\' In the hands of Mrs Swift above mentionedt 
§. His only fon Thomas was a clergyman before his father's 
death. 
U Within four miles of Rors«^ 
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wife another church-living, with about one hun- 
dred pounds a-year in land, as I have already 
mentioned. He built a houfe on his own land, in 
the village of Goodrich *, which, by the archi- 
tedhire, denotes the builder to have been fome- 
what whimfical and fingular, and very much to- 
wards a projedlor. The houfe is above a hundred 
years old, and ftill in good repair, inhabited by a 
tenant of the female line f 5 but tlie landlord, a 
young gentleman, lives upon his o^vn eftate in 
Ireland. 

StCT. VIII. This Thomas was diftinguiflied by 
his courage, as well as his loyalty to K. Charles L 
and the fufferings he underwent for that prince, 
more than any perfon of his condition in Eng- 
land. Some hiftorians of thofe times, relate feve- 
ral particulars of what he a£led, and what hard- 
fliips he underwent for the perfon and caufe of 
that blefled martyr'd prince. He was plundered 
by the Round-heads, fix and thirty times, fome 
fay above fifty. He mortgaged his fmall eflate, 
and gathered all the money he could get, quilted 
it in his waiflcoat, got off to a town held for the 
King ; where being alked by the governor, who 
knew him well, what he could do for his IVIaje- 
lly ? Mr Swift faid he would give the King his 
coat 5 and fiiripping it off, prefented it to the go- 
vernor ; who obferving it to be worth little, Mr 

Swift 

♦ Not in the village, but in the pariOi of Goodiich. 
t That tenant of the female line hath been dead thcfe many 
years. 
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Swift faid. Then take my waiftcoat. He bid the 
governor weigh it in his hand ; who ordered it 
to be ripped, found it lined with three hundred 
broad pieces of gold ; which, as it proved a fea*- 
fonable relief, muft be allowed to be an extraor- 
dinary fupply from a private clergyman with tem 
children, of a fmall eflate, fo often plundered, 
and foon after turned out of his livings in the 
church* 

Sect. IX. At another time, being informed 
that three hundred horfe, of the rebel-party, in- 
tended in a week to pafs over a certain river, up^ 
on an attempt againll the Cavaliers, Mr Swift 
liaving a head mechanically turned, he contrived 
certain pieces of iron with three fpikes, whereof 
one muft always be with the point upwards. He 
placed them over night in the ford, where he re»- 
ceived notice that the rebels would pafs early the 
next morning 5 which they accordingly did, and 
loft two hundred of their men, who were drown- 
ed, . or trode to death by the falling of their 
horfes, or torn by the fpikes^ 

Sect. X. His fons,. whereof four * were fet- 
tled in Ireland, (driven thither by their fuffer- 
ings, and by the death of their father) related 
many other paflages, which they learned, either 
from their father himfelf, or from what had been 
told them by the moft credible perfons of Here- 

fordfhire, 

♦ He (hould have faid five. I fuppofc he forgot Drydca 
Swift, who died very young, and a batchclor, foon after he had 
come over to Ireland with hi* brothers. 
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fbrdfliirc, and fome neighbouring counties ; and 
which fome of thofe fons often told to their chil- 
dren ; many of which ai'e ftill remembered, but 
many more forgot. 

Sect. XL. He was deprived of both his 
church-livings, fooner than moft other loyal 
clergymen, upon account of his fuperior zeal for 
the Eang's caufe, and his eftate feqpeftered : His 
preferments, at leaft that of Goodrich, were 
given to a fanatical faint * ; who fcrupled not 
however to conform upon the Reftoration ; and 
lived many years, I think till after the Revolution. 
I have feen many perfons at Goodrich, who 
knew, and told me his name, which I cannot - 
now remember. 

Sect. XII. The Lord Treafurer Oxford told 
the Dean, that he had among his father's (Sir 
Edward Harley^s) papers, feveral letters from Mr 
Thomas Swift, writ in thofe times, which he pro- 
mifed to give to the grandfon, whofe life I am . 
now writing : But never going to his houfe in 
Herefordfhire while he was treafurer, and the 
Queen's death happening in three days after his 
removal, the Dean went to Ireland ; and the 
Earl being tried for his life, and dying while the 
Dean was in Ireland, he could never get them. 

Sect. XIII. Mr Thomas Swift died in the 
year 1658, and in the [63d] year of his age. 

His 

• Gyles Rawlins fuccccded him in the parlfh of Goodrich : 
But the other here mentioned, fucceeded Rawlins fome time be- 
fore Oaobcr 1657, His name was William Tfiogham. 
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His body lies under the altar at Goodrich, wjth 
a fhort infcription. He died about two years be- 
fore the return of K. Charles II. who, by the re- 
commendation of fomc prelates, had promlfed, if 
ever God fhould reftore him, that he would pro- 
mote Mr Swift in the church, and othcrwifc re- 
ward his family, for his extraordinary fervices 
and zeal, and perfecutions in the royal caufe^ 
but Mr Swift's merit died with himfelf. 

Sect. XIV. He left ten fons and three or four 
daughters, mofl: of which lived to be men and 
women. His eldeft fon Godwin' Swift, of the 
Inner-temple *, Efq; (fo ftyled by Guillim the 
herald, in whofe book the family is defcribed at 
large) was, I think, called to the bar before the 
Reftoration. He married a relation of the old 
Marchionefs of Ormond j and upon that account, 
as well as his father's loyalty, the old Duke of 
Ormond made him his attorney-general in the 
palatinate of Tipperary. He had four wives j 
one of which, to the great oflfence of his family, 
was co-heirefs f to Admiral Deane, who was one 
of the Regicides. Godwin left feveral children, 
who have all eftates. He was an ill pleader, but 
perhaps a little too dextrous in the fubtle parts 
of the law. 

Sect. XV. The fecond fon of Mr Thomas 

Swift, was called by the fame name, was bred at 

Oxford, and took orders. He married the eldeft 

daughter of Sir William D'Avenant ; but died 

young* 
* Of Gray's Inn, not of the Inner-tcroplc. 
f Sole hcircfs. 
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young, and left only one fon, who was called 
Thomas, and is now re61or of Puttenham ia 
Surrey *. His widow Hvcd long, was extremely 
poor, and in pait fupported by the famous Dr 
South, who had been her huiband's intimate 
friend. 

Sect. XVI. The reft of his fons, fo far as I 
can call to mind, were Mr Dry den Swift, (called 
fo after the name of his mother, who was a near 
relation* to Mr Dryden the poet f ) William, Jo- 
nathan, and Adam ; who all lived and died in 
Ireland ; but none of them left jnale iffue, ex- 
cept Jonathan, who, bcfides a daughter, left one 
fon, born fcven months after his father's death ; 
of whofe life I intend to wi-ite a few memorials. 

Sect. XVII. J. S. D. D. and D. of St P— , 
was the only fon of Jonathan Swift, who was the 
feventh or eighth fon of Mr Thomas Swift above 
mentioned, fo eminent for his loyalty and his 
fufferings. 

Sect. XVIII. His father died young, about 
two years after his marriage. He had fome em- 
ployments and agencies. His death was much 
lamented on account of his reputation for inte- 
grity, with a tolerable good underftanding. 

Sect. XIX. He married Mrs Abigail Erick, 
of Leicefterfhire, defcended from the moft an- 
cient family of the Ericks ; who derive their line- 
age from Erick the Forefter, a great commander, 

who 

♦ He died in May 175a, in the 87th year of his age. 
f She was aunt to the famous John Dryden.. 
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ivho raifed an army to oppolc the invafion of 
William the Conqueror ; by whom he was van- 
quiflied, but afterwards employed to command 
that prince's forces : And in his old age retired 
to his houfe in Leicefterfliire, where his family 
hath continued ever fince 5 but declining every 
age, and are now in the condition of very pri- 
vate gentlemen. 

Sect. XX. This mamage was on both fides 
vei^ indifcreet : For his wife brought her huf- 
band little or no fortune j and his death happen- 
ing fo fuddenly *, before he could make a fuffi- 
cient eftablifhment for his family, his fon (not 
then bom) hath often been heard to fay, that he 
felt the confequences of that marriage, not only 
through the whole courfe of his education, but 
during the greateft part of his life. 

Sect. XXL He was born in Dublin, on St 
ArtdreVs day f. And when he was a year old, 
an event happened to him that feems very un- 
ufual : For his nurfe, who was a woman of 
Whitehaven, being under an abfolute neceifity of 
feeing one of her relations, who was then ex- 
tremely fick, and from whom fhe expected a le- 
gacy J and being extremely fond of the infant, 
fhe ftole him on fhipboard unknown to his mo- 
ther and uncle, and carried him with her to 
Whitehaven ; where he continued for almoft 
three years. For, when the matter was difco- 

vered, 

♦ He died at the age of about five and twenty, 
. f In the year 1667. 
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▼crcd, his mother fent orders, by all means not 
to hazard a fecond voyage, till he could be better 
able to bear it. The nurfe was fo careful of him, 
that before he returned, he had learned to fpell j 
and by the time that he was three * years old, he 
could read any chapter of the Bible. 

Sect. XXII. After his return to Ireland, he 
\f2LS fent, at fix years old, to the fchool of Kilken- 
ny ; from whence, at fourteen, he was admitted 
into the Univerfity at Dublin : Where, by the 
ill treatment of his neareft relations, he was fo 
difcouraged and funk in his fpirits, that he too 
much negledled fome paits of his academic ftu- 
dies ; for which he had no great relifli by nature, 
and turned himfelf to reading hiftory and poetry : 
So that when the time came for taking his degree 
of Bachelor, although he had lived with great 
regularity and due obfervance of the ftatutes, he 
was flopped *of his degree for dulnefs and infdffi- 
ciency ; and at laft hardly admitted, in a manner 
little to his credit, which is called in that college 
fpecia/i gratia* And this difcreditable mark, as 
I am told, ftands upon record in their college- 
regiftry. 

Sect. XXIII. The troubles then breaking out, 
he went to his mother, who lived in Leicefter ; 
and after continuing there fome months, he was 
received by Sir William Temple, whofe father 
had been a great friend to the family, and who 
was now retired to his houfe called Moorpark, 
I near 

• Hawkcfworth fays five ; and probably he is right. 
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near Farnham in Surrey, where he continued for 
about two years : For he happened, before twen- 
ty years old, by a furfeit of fruit, to contract a 
giddinefs and coldnefs of ftomach, that almoft 
brought him to his grave ; and this diforder pur- 
fued him, with intermiffions of two or three 
years, to the ^nd of his life. Upon this occafion 
he returned to Ireland, by advice of phyficians, 
who weakly imagined, Jthat his native air might 
be of fome ufe to recover his health. But fall- 
ing worfe, he foon went back to Sir William 
Temple ; with whom growing into fome confi- 
dence, he was often trufted with matters of great 
importance. King William had a high efteem 
for Sir William Temple, by a long ac<iuaintancc 
while that gentleman was ambaflador and media- 
tor of a general peace at Nimeguen. The King, 
foon after his expedition to England, vifited his 
old friend often at Sheen, and todk his advice in 
aiSfairs of the greateft confequence. But Sir 
William Temple, weary of living fo near London, 
and refolving to retire to a more private fcene, 
bought an eftate near Farnham in Surrey, of 
about 100 I. a-year, where Mr Swift accompanied 
him. 

Sect. XXIV« About that time a bill was 
brought into the Houfe of Commons, for trien- 
nial parliaments ; againft which the King, who 
was a ftranger to our conftitution, was very averfe, 
by the advice of fome weak people, who per- 
fuaded the Earl of Portland, that King Charles L 

Vol. L B loft 
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loft his crown and life by confenting to pafs 
fuch a bill. The Earl, who was a weak man, 
came down to Moorpark, by his Majefty's orders, 
to have Sir William Temple's advice ; who faid 
much to {hew him the miftake : But he continu- 
ed ftill to advife the King againft pafEng the bill. 
Whereupon Mr Swift was fent to Kenfington, 
with the whole account of that matter in writing, 
to convince the King, and the Earl, how ill they 
were informed. He told the Earl, to whom he 
was referred by his Majefty, (and gave it in writ- 
ing), that the iniin of King Charles I. was not 
owing to his palling the triennial bill, which did 
not hinder him from diflblving any parliament ; 
but to the pafling another bill, which put it out 
of his power to diflblvc the parliament then in 
being, without the confent of the Houfe. Mr 
Swift, who was well verfed in Englifh hiftory, 
although he was then under twenty-one years 
old *, gave the King a fhorc account of the mat- 
ter, but a more large one to the Earl of Port- 
land ; but all in vain : For the King, by ill ad- 
vifers, was prevailed upon to rcfufe pafling the 
bill. This was the firft time that Mr Swift had 
any converfe with courts ; and he told his friends, 
it was the firft incident that helped to cure him 
of vanity. 

The 

* It was firft written, but afterwards crafcd in the original 
manufcript, " three and twenty years old ;" wliich, in ail pro- 
bability, was right : For Dr Swift was twenty-one years old 
the laft day of November 1688, and before that period there 
could have been 00 fuch bill under coniideration. 
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The confequence of this wrong ftep in his Ma- 
jefty, was very unhappy : For it put that prince 
under a neceffity of intrdducing thole people call- ' 
ed Whigs into power and employments, in order 
to pacify them. For although it be held a part 
of the King's prerogative to refiife paffing a bill, 
yet the learned in the law think otherwife, from 
that expreffion ufed at the coronation, wherein 
the prince obligeth himfelf to confent to all laws 
quas vulgus eUgerit, 

Sect. XXV. Mr Swift lived with him, (Sir 
William Temple) fome time * ; but refolving to 
fettle himfelf in a way of living, was inclined to 
take orders. However, although his fortune 
was very fmall, he had a fcruple of entering into 
the church merely for fupport •, and Sir William. 
Temple then being mafter of the rolls in Ireland, 
oflfered him an employ of about 120 1. a-year in 
that office : Whereupon Mr Swift told him, that 
fince he had now an opportunity of living without 
being driven into thechurch for a maintenance, 
he was refolved to go to Ireland to take holy or- 
ders f . He was recommended to the Lord Ca- 
pel, then Lord Deputy, who gave him a prebend 
in the North, worth about 100 1. a-year ; of 
which growing weary in a few months, he return- 
ed to England, refigned his living in favour of a 
B 2 friend, 

* That is, for the fpace of about five years and a half, from 
t688 to 1694. 

f An anfwer extremely polite, and fcemingly adorned with 
gratitude ; but at the fame time extremely rcfolate, and worthy 
Qi himftif. 
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friend, and continued in Sir William Temple's 
houfe till the death of that great man, who, be- 
fides a legacy *, left him* the care, and truft, and 
advantage of publifliing his pofthumous writings. 
Sect. XXVI. Upon this event Mr Swift re- 
moved to London, and applied by petition to 
King William, upon the claim of a promife'Tiis 
Majcfty had made to Sir W. Temple, that he 
would give Mr Swift a prebend of Canterbury or 
Weftminfter. The Earl of Rumney, who pro- 
feffed much friendfhip for him, promifed to 
fecond his petition ; but as he was an old, vi- 
tious, illiterate rake, without any fenfe of truth 
or honour, faid not a word to the King. 
And Mr Swift, after long attendance in vain, 
thought it better to comply with an invitation 
given him by the Earl of Berkeley, to attend him 
to Ireland as his chaplain and private fecretary, 
his Lordfhip having been appointed one of the 
Lords Juftices of that kingdom. He attended 
his Lord (hip, who landed near Waterford : And 
Mr Swift a^led as fecretary during the whole 
journey to Dublin. But another perfon had fo 
far infinuated himfelf into the Earl's favour, by 
telling him, that the poft of fecretary was not 
proper for a clergyman, nor would be of any 
advantage to one who only aimed at church pre- 
ferments, that his Lordfhip, after a poor apolo- 
gy, gave that affice to the other f . 

Sect. XXVIL 

* Snppofed to be 500 1. 

f See a poem upon this incident in vol. ix. intitlcd, Tbd 
Di/coverjf, 
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Sect. XXVII. In fome months the dcanry 
of Derry fell vacant, and it was the Earl of Ber- 
keley's turn to difpofe of it ; yet things were fo 
ordered, that the fecretary having received a 
bribe, the deanry was difpofed of to another, 
and Mr Swift was put off with fome other church- 
livings not worth above a third of that rich dean- 
ry, and at this prefent not a fixth. The excufc 
pretended, was his being too young, although he 
was then thirty years old *. 

♦ He was then upwards of two and thirty years old. 



N. B. All the notes in this Trad, except that in p. 12, and 
the laft in p. i6, are taken from Mr Deane Swift. 
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Account of the LIFE of Dr Jonathan 
Swift, Dean of St Patrick's, Dublin. 



A 



LATE writer juftly obferves, that " there 
" has rarely paflcd a life, of which a ju- 
dicious and faithful narrative would not be 
ufeful. For" (adds he) " not only every man 
has, in the mighty mafs of the world, great 
numbers in the fame condition with him- 
felf, to whom his miflakes and mifcarriages, 
cfcapes and expedients, would be of immedi- 
ate and apparent ufe ; but there is fuch an uni- 
formity in the ftate of man, if it be confidered 
apart from adventitious and feparable decora- 
tions and difguifes, that there is fcarce any 
poffibility of good or ill, but is common to 
human-kind. A great part of the time of 
thofe who are placed at the greateft diftance by 
fortune, or by temper, muft unavoidably pafs 
in the fame manner : And though, when the 
claims of nature are fatisfied, caprice, and va- 
nity, and accident l^egin to produce difcrimi- 
nations and peculiarities ; yet the eye is not 
very heedful or quick, which cannot difcover 
the fame caufes ftill terminating their influence 
in the fame effefts, though fometimcs accele- 
rated, fometimes retarded, or perplexed by 

'' multiplied 
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♦* multiplied combinations. We are all prompted 
** by the fame motives, all deceived by the fame 
** fallacies, all animated by hope, obftmdled by 
•* danger, intangled by defirc, and feduced by 
«« plcafure *." 

If a faithful and judicious narrative of an: 
ordinary life would be fo apparently ufeful j ftill 
greater utility may be expected to arife, from that 
of the life of one who has made an illuftrioua 
figure on the ftage of the world, and employed 
his talents in the fervice of mankind and his 
country. Dr Swift was certainly a man of that 
difHnguifhed character. He was eminent for his 
genius, his learning, his charities, and many vir- 
tues : And tho' he had faults, yet his faults were 
out-numbered by his virtues : And as the failings 
of great men are to be carefully avoided, their vir- 
tues command refpc^l, and are proper objects of 
imitation. An account, therefore, of the life and 
character of the celebrated Dr Swift, cannot but 
be highly agreeable to the reader, and will, it is 
hoped, afford both delight and inftruftion* 

Dr Jonathan Swift was defcended from a 
younger branch of an ancient family of that name 
in Yorkfhii-e. But the account of his family 
fhall be as fhort as poffible 5 fince, (as Lord 
Orrery obferves), though his anceftors were per- 
fons of very decent and reputable chai-adlers, 
[and the elder branch of the family ennobled,] 
be himfelf has been the herald to blazon the dig- 
nity 
• The Rambler, N°. 60. 
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nity of their coat. Bcrnam Swift, Efq; other- 
wife called Cavaliero Swift, a gentleman of great 
wit and humour, who, in the reign of K. James L 
poffcffed the paternal eftate, was, on the 20th of 
March 1627, ^7 ^- Charles I. created a peer of 
Ireland, by the title of Lord Vifcount Carlingford, 
tho' it is faid he never went into that kingdom,^ 
He died without male iflue j and the family inheri- 
tance defcended to the daughters ; one of whom 
married Robert Fielding, commonly called Hand'- 
fime Fielding^ and the other the Earl of Eglin- 
ton. Fielding foon diflipated his wife's patri- 
mony ; and that of her fifter being transferred ta 
the family of Lord Eglinton, the principal eftate 
of the Swifts was divided from the name for ever. 
[Sketch, § I.] 

One of the younger branches from the fame 
ftem, was Sir Edward Swift, who diftinguiflied 
himfelf by his attachment to the royal caufe^ in 
the war between King Charles I. and his parlia- 
ment, from whom there is no defcendent of the 
name. [Sketch, § 2.] 

Another of the younger branches, was the Rev. 
Mr Thomas Swift, vicar of Goodrich, Hereford- 
fliire, with which he alfo held another ecclefia- 
ftical living. 

His father William Swift, reftor of St An- 
drew's in Canterbury, married the hcirefs of 
Philpot \ who contrived to keep her eftate, which 
was very confiderable, in her own hands. She is 
faid to have been extremely capricious and ill-na- 
tured, 
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tured, and to have difinherited her fon Tliomas, 
an only child, merely for robbing an orchard 
when he was a boy. But however this be, it is 
certain, that except a church or chapter leafe^ 
which was not renewed, Thomas never poflefled 
more than lool. a-year. [Sketch, §4.] This 
little eftate, which lay at Goodrich, in Hereford- 
fhire, he mortgaged for 300 broad pieces 5 and 
having quilted them into his waiftcoat, he fet out 
for Ragland caftle, whither King Charles I. had 
retired after the battle of Nafeby, in 1645. The 
governor, who well knew him, afked what was 
his errand ? ** I am come," faid Swift, " to 
** give his Majefty my coat 5" at the fame time 
pulling it off, and prefenting it. The governor 
told him pleafantly, that his coat was worth little, 
" Why then," faid Swift, " take my waiftcoat." 
This was foon found to be an ufeful garment by 
its weight 5 and it is remarked by Lord Claren- 
don, that the King rectived no fupply more fea- 
fonable or acceptable ilian thefe 300 broad pieces 
during the whole war, his diftrefs being then very 
great, and his refources cut off. The zeal and 
activity of this gentleman for the royal caufe, ex- 
pofcd him to much danger, and miiny fufferings. 
He was plundered more than thirty tinries by the 
parliament's army, and was ejcded from his 
church-livings ; his eftate was fequeftered, and he 
was himfelf thrown into prifan. His eftate, how- 
ever, was afterwards recovered, and part of it 
fold to pay the money due on the mortgage, and 

fgmft 
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fome other debts ; the remaiAder, being about 
one half, defcended to his heiri and is now pof- 
feCed by his great-grandfon, Deane Swift^ Efq^ ^ 
[Sketch,- } 8.] 

This Mr Thomas Swift married Mrs Elizabeth 
Drydcn, of an ancient family in Huntingdonihire} 
fifter to the. father of the fiimous John Dryden 
the poet ; by whom he had ten fons and four 
daughters. He died in 1658; and of his fons, fix 
furvived him, Godwin, Thomas, Dryden, Wil- 
liam, Jonathan, and Adam. [Sk. § 14. 15. 16.] 

Thomas was bred at Oxford, and took orders. 
He married the eldeft daughter of Sir William 
D* Avenant ; but dying young, he left only one 
fon, whofe name alfo was Thomas, and who 
died in May 1752, in the 87th year of his age, 
reftor of Puttenham in Surrey, a benefice 
which he had poflefled fixty years. [Sketch, $ 5.] 
Godwin was a barrifter of Gray's Inn 5 and Wil- 
liam, Dryden, Jonathan, and Adam, were at- 
torneys. 

Godwin haying married a relation of the old 
Marchionefs of Ormond, the old Duke of Or- 
mond made him his attorney-general in the pa- 
latinate of Tipperary in Ireland. Ireland was at 
this time almoft without lawyers, the rebellion 
having made almoft every man, of whatever con- 
dition, 

• The grandmother of this gentleman, one of the wives of 
Godwin Swift, was heirefs to Admiral Deane, one of the Re- 
gicides ; whence Dcane became a Chriftian name in the family^ 
[Sketch. § 14.] 
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dition, a foldier. Godwin, therefore, determin- 
ed to attempt the acquifition of a fortune in that 
kingdom ; and the fame motives induced his four 
brothers to go with him. Godwin foon became 
wealthy ; and the reft obtained fomething more 
than a genteel competence ; though Dryden and 
Jonathan, who died foon after their arrival, had 
little to bequeath. [Sketch, § 14. 16.] 

Jonathan, at the age of about three and twen- 
ty, and before he went to Ireland, married Mrs 
Abigail Erick, of Leicefterfhire *. The family 
of this lady was dcfcended from Erick the Fo- 
refter, who raifed an army to oppofe William the 
Conqueror ; by whom he was vanquifhed, and 
afterwards made commander of his forces. But 
whatever was the honour of her lineage, her 
fortune was fmall ; and about two years after her 
marriage, fhe was left a widow with one child, a 
daughter, and pregnant with another ; having 
no means of fqbfiftence but an annuity of 20 1. 
which her hufband had purchafed for her in 
England, immediately after his marriage. [Sketch, 

5 190 

In 

• This lady was greatly beloved and efteemcd by all the fa- 
mily of the Swifts. Her converfation was extremely polite, 
-chearful, and agreeable. She was of a generous and hofpitable 
nature, very exa£t in all the duties of religion, attended the 
public worfhip generally twice a day ; was a very early rifcr, 
and was always drefled for the whole day at about fix o'clock 
in the morning. Her chief amuicments were needle-work and 
reading. She was equally fond of both her children, notwith- 
Oanding fbme difagrcements that fubdAcd between them. 
D. S. p. 2%, 23. 
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In thb diftrefs fhe was taken with her daugh^ 
ter into the family of Godwin, her hufband's 
eldeft brother ; and, on the 30th of November 
1667, about feven* months after her hufband's 
death, fhe was, in Hoey's-alley, in the parifh of 
St Werburgh, Dublin, delivered of a fon, whom 
Ihe called Jonathan in remembrance of his father, 
and who was afterwards the celebrated Dean of 
St Patrick's. [D. S. p. 22.] 

Of all the brothers of Mrs Swift^s hufband^ 
Thomas excepted, Godwin only had fons ; and 
by thefe fons fhe was fubfifted in her old age, as 
ihe had been before by their father and their 
uncles, with fuch liberality, that fhe declared 
•herfelf, not only happy, but rich. [D. S. p. 23.] 

It happened, by whatever accident, that Jona- 
than was not fuckled by his mother, but by a 
nurfe, who was a native of Whitehaven : And 
when he was about a year old, her afre£lion for 
him was become fo flrong, that finding it necef- 
fary to vifit a relation who was dangeroufly fick, 
and from whom fhe expelled a legacy, fhe found 
means to convey the child on fhipboard, withoujt 
the knowledge of his mother or his uncle, and car- 
ried him with her to Whitehaven. At this place 
he continued near three years : For when the 
matter was difcovered, his mother fent orders, not 
to hazard a fecond voyage, till he fliould be bet- 
ter able to bear it. The nurfe, however, gave 
,other teftimonies of her affedlion to Jonathan: 
For, during his flay at Whitehaven, fhe had 
I taught 
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caught him to fpcU 5 and when he was fiye years 
old, he was able to read any chapter in the Bible. 
[Sketch, § ai. O. let. i.] 

Mrs Swift, about two years after her husband's 
death, quitted the family of Mr Godwin Swift, 
in Ireland, and .retired to Leicefter, the place of 
her nativity : But her fon was again carried to 
Ireland by his nurfe, and replaced under the pro- 
teftion of his uncle Godwin. [O. let. i.] 

It has been generally believed, that Swift was 
born in England : a miftake to which many in- 
xidents be£des this have contributed. He had 
been frequently heard to fay, when the people 
.of Ireland difpleafed him, ** I am not of this 
** vile countiy, I am an Englifhman 5" and 
would infift, that he was ftolen from England 
when a child, and brought over to Ireland in a 
band-box. Mr Pope alfoj in one of his letters 
to him, mentions England as his native country. 
But whatever the motives were that prevailed on 
Dr Swift to fpeak in this manner, they were not 
borrowed fi^om any fort of contempt which he 
had fecretly entertained againft Ireland confider- 
cd merely as a nation, but rather proceeded from 
feveral other fources, which will appear after- 
ward. [D. S. p. 26.] This account of his 
birth is taken from that which he left behind 
him in his own hand-writing 5 and while he lived, 
he was fo far from ferioully denying or conceal- 
ing his being a native of Ireland, that he often 
mentioned, and even pointed out the houfe in 
which he was born. 
Vol. I. C He 
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He has alfo been thought by fome to have been 
a natural fon of Sir William Temple : a miftake 
which was probably founded upon another ; for, 
till the publication of his letter to Lord Vifcount 
Palmerfton, among his pofthumous works, he 
was thought to have received fuch favours from 
Sir William, as he could not be fuppofed to be- 
ftow upon a perfon to whom he was not related, 
and but diftantly related to his wife *. However, 
fuch a relation between Sir William and the Dean, 
appears beyond contradiftion to have been im- 
pofEble ; for Sir William Temple was refident 
abroad in a public charafter from the year i66j 
to 1670, firft at Bruflels, and afterwards at the 
Hague ; as may be proved by his letters to the 

Earl 

* In the year of the Revolution, his uncle Godwin Swift had 
fdlen into a kind of lethargy, or dotage, which deprived him 
by degrees of his fpcech and memory, and rendered him total- 
3y incapable of being of the lead fervicc to his family and 
friends. But, in the midft of this diftrefsful fituation, as if it 
was ordained that no incident ihould bereave mankind of fuch 
a genius, Sir William Temple (whofc lady was related to Dr 
Swift's mother) moft generoiifly ftept in to his affiftance, and 
R\-owedIy fupported his education at the univerfity of Oxford. 
Afts of gencrofity feldom meet with their juft applaufe. Sir 
William Temple's friendfhip was immediately conftrucd to pro- 
ceed from a confcioufnefs, that he was the real father of Mr 
Swift ; otherwife it was thought impoflible, that he could be fo 
uncommonly muni6cent to a young man, no wife related to 
him, and but didantly related to his wife. I am not quite cer- 
tain, that Swift himfelf did not acquiefce in the calumny. 
Perhaps, like Alexauder, he, though the natural fon of Jupi- 
ter, would appear greater than the legitimate fon of Philip. 
O. let. a. 
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Earl of Arlington, and the reft of the nuniftry : 
So that Dr Swift's mother, who never crofled 
the Tea, except from England to Ireland, was out 
of ail poffibility of a pcrfonal correfpondcncc 
with Sir William Temple, till fome years after 
her fon's birth ; who, as before obferved, was 
bom in 1667. [O. let. i.] 

At about the age of fix years [1673] ^^ ^"^^ 
fent to the fchool of Kilkenny 5 and having con- 
tinued there eight yeare, he was, at the age of 
fourteen, [168 1], admitted into the univerfity of 
Dublin, and became a ftudent in Trinity college. 
There he lived in perfeft regularity, and obeyed 
the fbitutes with the utmoft exaftnefs. But the 
morofenefs of his temper often rendered him very 
unacceptable to his companions \ fo that he was 
little regarded, and lefs beloved : And he was fo 
much dcprefled by the difadvantages of his fitu- 
ation, deriving his prefent fubfiftence merely 
from the precarious bounty of an uncle, and 
having no other objeft of hope but the continu- 
ance of it ♦, that he could not refill the tempta- 
C 2 tion 

• While Swift was at the univerfity, one day as he was look- 
ing out of his window penfive and melancholy, his pockets be- 
ing then at the lowed ebb, he fpied a maflcr of a (hip gazing 
about in the college courts. Lord, thought he, if that pcrfon 
ibould now be enquiring and daring about for my chamber, 
in order to bring me fome prefent from my coufin Wil- 
loughby Swift, what a happy creature fliould I be ! He had 
icarce amufed himfelf with this pleafing imagination, when be- 
hold the Ihipmader having come into his chamber, aiked him 
if his name was Jonathan Swift ? who having told him it was ; 

Whf 
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tion to negleft many neceffary objefts of acade- 
mic ftudy, to which hfc was not by nature much 
inclined ; and apply himfelf wholly to books of 
hiftory and poetry, by which he could, without 
intelleftual labour, fill his mind with pleafing 
images, and for a while fufpend the fenfe of his 
condition f . The facrifice of the future to the 
prefent, whether it be a folly or a fault, is fel- 
dom unpunifhed ; and Swift foon found himfelf 
in the fituation of a man who had burned his^ 
bed to warm his hands : For at the end of four 
years, in the year 1685, he was refiifed his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts for infiifficiency, and 
was at laft zdmiitcd Jpecm/i gratia, which is there 

confidered 

Why then faid the other, I have fomething for you that was 
fcnt to, you by Mr Willoughby Swift. Whereupon he drew 
out of his pocket a large greaiy leather bag, and poured him 
out all the money that it contained on. the table. As this fum 
was greater than ever Swift had been mafter of at any time be- 
fore, he pufhed over, without reckoning them, a good number 
of the filver cobs (for it was all in that fpecie) to the honed 
failor, and defired he would accept of them for his trouble* 
But the failor would not touch a farthing. No, no, mafter, 
faid he, I'fe take nothing for my trouble ; I would do more 
than that comes to for Mr Willoughby Swift. Whereupon Mr 
Swift gathered up the money as faft as he could, and thrufHt 
into his pocket; for, by the Lord Harry, faid he when relating 
this ftoiy, I was afraid, if the money had lain much longer 
upon the table, he might have repented his generofity, and 
taken a good part of it. But from that time forward, he de- 
clared that he became a better oeconomift, and never was with- 
out fome little money in his pocket. D. S. p. 54- SS- 

f He held logic and mctaphyfics in "the utmoft contempt; 
and he fcarce confidered mathematics and natural philofopbyi 
wnlcfs to turn them into ridicule. Orrery , let. I. 
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confidcred as the higheft degree of reproach and 
difhonour. It is (fays Lord Orrery) a kind of 
difhonourable degree ; and the record of it, not- 
withftanding Dr Swift's prefent eftablifhed cha- 
rafter throughout the learned world, muft for 
ever remain againft him in the academical regiftcD 
at Dublin *. [Sketch, § 22.] 

But upon Swift this punifhment was not inef- 
fcdhial. He dreaded the repetition of fuch ar 
difgrace as the laft evil that could befal him, and 
therefoi-e immediately fet about to prevent it a^ 
the principal bufinefs of his life. During feven 
years from that time^ he ftudied eight hours a- 
day, [J. Ri p. 50.] -, and by fuch an effort of fuch 
a mind fo long continued, great knowledge muflr 
neceflarily have been acquired. He commenced 
thefe ftudies at the univerfity in Dublin, where h© 
continued them three years, till 1688 j and du- 
ring this time he alfo drew the firft Iketch of his. 

Tale of a Tub f. 

C 3. In 

• Ambition could (carcc have met with a fcvcrcr blow. Her- 
cules foond himfelf fet afidc for want of ftrength, or, if ad- 
mitted among the wreftlcrs, admitted only by favour and in- 
dulgence ; yet ftiH he muft he coiifcious that he was Hercules. 
Difappointments, the earlier they happen in life, the deeper 
impreflion they make upon- the heart. Swift was full of indig- 
nation at the treatment which he had received in Ireland, and 
thcreford refolved to purfue his ftudies at Oxford. Orrery,, 
let. I. 

f Waflendon Warren, Efq; a gentleman of fortune rear Bcl- 
ftft, in the north of Ireland, who was chamber-fellow with Dr 
Swift, declared, that he then faw a copy of the Talc of a Tul/^ 
in Swift's own hand-writing. D. S» p. 31. 
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In 1688, when he was about twenty-one, and 
had been feven years at the college, his uncle 
Godwin was Seized with a lethargy, and foon 
after totally deprived both of his fpeech and his 
memory. As by this accident Swift was left with- 
out fupport, he took a journey to Leicefter, that 
he might confult with his mother what courfe of 
life to purfue. At this time Sir William l emple 
was in high reputation, and honoured with the 
confidence and familiarity of K. William. [D. S. 
P* 33* 34 ] ^^5 father. Sir John Temple, had 
been Mafter of the Rolls in Ireland, and contraft- 
cd an intimate friendfhip with Godwin Swift, 
which continued till his death ; and Sir William^ 
who inherited his title and eftate, had married a 
lady to whom Mrs Swift was related. She there- 
fore advifed her fon to communicate his fituation 
to Sir William, and folicit his direction what tot 
do. This advice, which perhaps only confirmed 
a refolution that Swift had fecretly taken before 
he left Ireland, he immediately refolved to purfue. 

Sir William received him [in 1690] with great 
kindnefs, and Swift's firft vifit continued two years. 
Sir William had been ambaffador and mediator 
of a general peace at Nimeguen, before the Revo- 
lution. In this charafter he became known to 
the Prince of Orange, who afterwards, when 
King, frequently vifited him at Sheen, and took 
vhis advice in affairs of the utmoft importance. 
[Sketch, § 23.] Sir William being then lame 
with the gout, Swift ufed tp attend his Majefty 

in 
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in his walks about the garden ; who admitted 
him to Aich familiarity, that he fhewed him how 
to cut afparagus after the Dutch manner, and 
once offered to make him a captain of horfe. 
[D. S. p. 108.] Swift appears to have fixed his 
mind very early upon an ecclefiadical life ; and 
it is therefore probable, that, upon declining this 
offer, he obtained a promife of preferment in 
the church ; for in a letter to his uncle William 
Swift, dated in 1692, he fays, ** I am not to take 
** orders till the King gives me a prebend." 

Sir William becoming ftill more infirm, and 
wifhing to retire farther from London, bought 
an eftate at Farnham in Surrey, called Moorpark, 
whither he was accompanied by Swift *. [Sketch, 
§ 23O About this time a bill was brought into 
the Houfe for triennial parliaments; againft which 
the King, who was a ftranger to the Englifh con- 
ftitution, was very averfe, by the advice of fomc 
weak people, who perfuadcd the Eai4 of Port- 
land, 

• There is fbme difficulty in reconciling the firft and laft pa- 
ra^phs of fcO. 23. in the Dean's ikctch of his^own life, where 
Moorpark is mentioned. In the firf^ it is faid, that Swift, af« 
ter having been fomc months with his mother at Lcicertcr, wai 
received by Sir William, who was " now retired to Moorpark:" 
And in the lad, that Sir William, tired of being near London, 
bought an eftate near Farnham in Surrey, " where Mr Swift 
accompanied him." The fcnfe of the laft, which Teems to im- 
ply that Swift lived with Sir William at Sheen " before'* he 
went to Moorpark, is adopted upon the credit of Mr Deane 
Swift, who fays, that Swift was there familiar with King Wil- 
liam ; and the King docs not appear to have continued his vi? 
fits after the removal to Moorpark. Uaivhcf, 
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land, that Charles I. loft his crown and life by 
confenting to fuch a bill. [Sketch, § 23. 24.3 
Upon this occafion the Earl was by the King dit 
patched to Moorpark, for Sir William's advice f 
who faid much to (hew him the miftake, but 
without cffedl ; and therefore he foon afterwards 
difpatched Swift to Kenfington, with the whole 
account in writing, to convince the Kiag and the 
Earl how ill they were informed. Swift, though 
he was then very young, was yet well acquainted 
with the Englifli hiftory, and gave the King a 
compendious account of the matter, which he 
amplified to the Earl. But the meafuie was at 
laft rejected * ; and thus ended Mr Swift's, firft 
embaffy to court, fo much to his diflatisfadlion, 
that he then declared it. was the firft incident that 
helped to cure him of vanity. [Sketch, J 24. J 
Soon after f this tranfaction, he was feized with 
the return of a diforder, which he had contracted 
in Ireland by eating a great quantity of fruit 5 and 

upon 

• The confequcncc of this wrong ftcp, (fays Dr Swift,. in 
this Sketch, § 24.) was very unhappy ; for it put King Williaia 
under a neceflSty of introducing thofc people called. Whigs, into 
power and employments, in order to pacify them. For altho* 
it be held a part of the King's prerogative to refufe pading a 
bill, yet the learned in the law think otherwife, from that ex- 
preflion ufed at the coronation, wherein the prince obligetb 
himfelf to confe^t to all laws, " quas vu/gus elegerit.^* 

f It muft have been aftety though it is firft related in the 
(ketch ; for it is faid, feft. 23. that he went to Ireland after he 
had been two years at Moorpark; and in fe£V. x4. that his ex-i 
pedition. to court was. foon after the removal from Sheen*. 
Hawkef, 
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upon this occafion returned thither by the advice 
of his phyficians, who hoped that his native air 
would contribute to the recovery of his health. 
But from this journey he received no benefit ^ 
and therefore, in a fliort. time, returned to Sir 
William, being ever afterwards fubje£t to that 
giddinefs, which gradually increafed, though with- 
irregular intermiffion, till it terminated in total 
debility of body and mind *. 

But he was ftill indefatigable in his ftudies ^ 
and to prevent the lofs of health in the acquifi- 
tion of knowledge, by the want of bodily exer- 
cifc, it was his conftant pra<Stice to run up a hill 
that was near the houfcj and back again every 
two hours. The diftance backwards and for- 
wards was about half a mile, and he ufed to run 
it in about fix minutes. [D. S. p. 272.] By what 
books his fludies were principally direfted, can- 
not certainly be known. But feveral copious ex- 
tracts from Cyprian, Irenaeus, Sleidan's com- 
mentaries, and Padre Paolo's hiftory of the coun- 
cil of Trent, were found among his papers, 
which appear, by memorandums in his own 
hand-writing, to have been made while he lived 
with Sir William Temple. [D. S. p. 276.] 

About 

• To this furfcit (fays Lord Orrery) I' have often heard him 
afcribe that giddinefs in his head, which, with intermilCons 
foroetimcs of a longer, and fometimes of a (horter continuance^ 
puriued him till it feemcd to complete its conqueft, by render- 
ing him the exaft image of one of his Struldbruggs, a mifcra-^ 
ble fpeOacle, devoid of every appearance of human nature^ e** 
oept the outward form* 
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About a year after his return fron^ Ireland, ! 
thought it expedient to take his degree of ] 
of Arts at Oxford. With this view he appeal? 1 
to have written to his uqcle William Swift, to] 
procure and fend him 'the teftimonium of hit I 
Bachelor's degree. With this teftimonium, whidi 
is dated May 3. 1692, he went to Oxford ; where - 
having received many civilities, he was admitted 
ad eundem^ June 14, and took his Mailer's de« 
gree July 5. following. 

It has been faid, that the civilities which he 
received at Oxford, proceeded fit)m a mifiinder- 
ftanding of the phrafe fpeciali gratia^ which was 
there fuppofed to be a compliment paid to un- 
common merit. [D. S. p. 30. 44. O. let. ij 
But thefe words are not to be found in that copy 
of the teftimonium which is entered into the con- 
gregation-book at Oxford * ; and not to have in- 

ferted 

* The certificate of his degree is as follows : 
** Omnibus quorum intereft falutero. Nos prspofitus fbciiqne 
*< feniores Collegii Sacro-fanftae et Individuas Trinitatis juxta 
•* Dublin, tcftamur Jonathan Swift die decimo quioto Fe- 
** bruarii 1685 gradum Baccaiaureatus in artibus fufcepifle, prae- 
** (lito prius fidelitatis erga Regiam Majedatem jurameoto;. 
" quod de prxdi£io teflimonium, fubfcriptis fingulorum nomi- 
*< nibus, et collegii flgillo quo in hifce utimur, confirmandum 
** curavimus. Datum die tertio Maii 169a. 

^RoB. Huntington, Prxpof. L. S. 

St George Ashs. 

Rich. Reader. 

Geo. Brown. 

Ben. Scrocgs. 
«• Quibus in venerabili congregatione magiArorum regentiufn. 
•* 14 die Junii 169a habita publicatis, Jonathan Swift (gra- 

" ti* 
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Tcrted themo there, when they were thought a 
compliment^ would have been an afiront. It is 
therefore; probable, that, by the influence of 
Swift's uncle, they were omitted in the copy 
which he procured and fent ; efpecially as Tome 
fuch favour feems to be intimated in Swift's let- 
ter to him, after he had received it : " I am 
" ftill," fays he, ** to thank you for * yoiu* care' 
^* in my teftimonium; and * it was to a very 
" good purpofe, for' I was never more fatisfied 
" dian in the behaviour of the univeriity." The 
civilities which he received at Oxford, might in- 
deed proceed from his known conneftion with 
Sir William Temple ; but he might reafonably 
impute them alfo to the fuppreflion of a reproach, 
againft which there was good reafon to fear this 
connexion would not have fupported him : Nor 
is it ftrange, that Swift, after his .reputation was 
eftablifhed, fhould, while he was fpordng with 
this incident, in the gaiety of his heart, pretend 
a miftake which never happened, or that which 
he meant as a jeft upon the univerfity, fhould he 
ferioufly remembered as an event of his life. 

It has alfo been faid, that, upon his difgrace 
at Dublin, he refolved to purfue his fludies at' 

Oxford, 

f* tia prius pctita et conccfla) ad cundem gradum, datum, et 
'* dignitatem, admifTus fuit, apiid 0«onienfes, quibus iiifigDi- 
" tus erat apud fiios Dublinienfes.'* 
«« lo Nov. 1753, 



" vera copia 
** Ric. Rawlinson." 



D. S. p. 43- 44. 



Jonathan Swift, M. A. 
Hart Hall, July 5, i69«. 
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Oxford, where he almoft conftantly refided du- 
ring three years, and was avowedly fupported by 
Sir William Temple *. [O. let. 2.] Bgjt the con- 
trary is inconteftably true ; for there are not quite 
two months between the date of his teftimonium, 
and his taking his Matter's degree. Befides, ia 
the letter to his uncle juft mentioned, he fays, 
*^ I am afliamed to be more obliged in a few 
*^ weeks, to ftrangers, than in feven years to 
** Dublin college +." 

From Oxford he returned again to Moorpark, 
where he affifted Sir William Temple to revife 
his works J, correfted and improved his Talc of 
a Tub, and added the digreffions. From the . 
converfation of Sir William, who was minutely 
acquainted with all the intricacies of party, and 
the fecrets of ftate, during the reigns of King 
Charles II. and King James II. Swift greatly 
increafed his political knowledge. But having 
I long 

* See the note above, p. 26. 

f He went to college at the age of fourteen, in 1681 ; coa- 
tinued there fevcn years, as appears by his letter ; fo that he 
did not leave Ireland till 1688. He was fome months with his 
mother before he went to Sir William, and two years wi^h him 
before he went to Ireland for his health, which muft therefore 
be in 1691 : He returned from Ireland, and continued fomc 
time longer with Sir William before he went to Oxford ; which 
muft therefore be in l69Z ; and in that very year he took his de- 
gree. The fa^, therefore, which, Lord Orrery fayS, was im- 
mediately conftrued to favour an opinion that Swift was Sir 
William's natural fon, appears never to have happened. Sec 
Swift's (ketch of his own life. Hawkcf. 

\ Swift tranflated, for Sir William, his letters out .of the 
•riginal French into EngUQi. D. S. p. 99. 
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ong fufpeftcd Sir William of negle<5ling to pro- 
7ide for him, merely that he might keep him in 
tiis family, he at length refented it fo warmly, 
that, in 1694, a quarrel enfued, and they parted. 
It is probable that Swift did not leave Sir Wil- 
liam for fuch a reafon, without fevere expoftu- 
iation, not only becaufe Swift was no refpefter 
of perfons, but becaufe it appears that Sir Wil- 
liam, though he was extremely angry, admitted 
his claim to fome provifion, by offering to make 
him his deputy as Mafter of the Rolls in Ireland. 
This offer, however. Swift did not accept ; but 
replied, that fince he had now an opportunity 
of living without being di'iven into the church for 
fupport, a fcruple which had hitherto kept him 
out of it, he was determined to go into Iiieland, 
and take orders. 

Swift, during his reiidencc with Sir William, 
had never failed to vifit his mother at Leicefter, 
once a-year ; and his manner of travelling, was 
yery extraordinary. He always went on foot, 
except the weather was very bad ; and then he 
would fometimes take fhclter in a waggon. He 
chofe to dine at obfcure alehoufes, among pedlars 
and hoftlcrs, and to lie where he faw written 
over the door * Lodgings for a penny ;' but he 
ufed to bribe the maid with a tefter, for a fingle 
bed, and clean fheets. He delighted (fays Lord 
Orrery) in fcenes of low life. The vulgar dialedl: 
was not only a fund of humour •for him, but 
I verily believe was acceptable to his nature ; 
Vol. I. D otherwifc 
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otherwife I know not how to account for the 
many fihhy ideas, and indecent exprefEons, (I 
mean indecent in point of cleanlinefs and delicacy) 

that will be found throughout his works *. 

In 

* When Swift was a young roan, he was prodigioufly fond of 
rambling, even bcfcre his pocket could afford the common ex- 
pcnces of a journey ; and therefore we cannot but applaud his 
manner of travelling ; fmce travel about he certainly mud, or 
clfc die of the fpleen. Oxford, Dublin, London, Moorpark, 
and LciceHer, were at various times the places of bis abode ; 
but Leicefter in particular, during his mother's life, he com- 
monly vifited once a-year, let his general refidcnce have been 
where it would. In rtiort, upon his own feet he ran like a buck, 
from one place to another. Gates, ftilcs, and quickfets, he no 
more valued than if they had been Co many draws. His con- 
ilitution was drong, and his limbs were a£live — His company 
in thofe flights were, I believe, all forts of people, which he 
met in towns and villages, where he chanced to refrefh himfclf; 
fome chat for an hour, and again to the fields. His imagina- 
tion was always alive ; and perhaps, beyond all others, he had 
a power to conciliate his ideas to the fevcral capacities of all 
human race, and at the fame time catch entertainment to him- 
felf from every fpeclcs of underdanding ; agreeable to what is 
faid in that Panegyric on the Dean, written in the pcrfon of a 
lady in the north of Ireland. See vol. ix. 

Whcne*er you joke, *tis all a cafe 
Whether with Dermot, or his Grace ; 
With Teague O^Moi-phy, or an Earl, 
A Duchefs, or a kitchen-girl. 
With fuch dexterity you fit 
Their fev'ral talents with your wit, 
That Moll the chambermaid can dnokc, 
And Gahagan take evVy joke. 

However, the D(j^or hath often told his friends, that what- 
ever money he favcd by this manner of travelling, he condant- 
ly threw it away, as foon as -he went to London, upon a fine 
waidcoat, or fome additional gaiety upon a fuit of cioaths. 
D. S. p. 99. ICO, I. 
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In this manner he went down to his mother 
upon his leaving Sir William, and from Leicefter 
he wrote a letter, dated June 1694, to his coufin 
Deane Swift, then at Lifbon ; in which he relates 
his quarrel with Sir William, and declares his 
purpofe to take orders in the September follow- 
ing, wifliing he could procure for him the cha- 
plainfhip of the faftory. 

What was the effeft of this letter is not known 5 
but Swift foon after obtained a recommendation 
(fuppofcd to be from Sir William Temple) to 
Lord Capel, then Lord Deputy of Ireland, who 
gave him the prebend of Kilroot, in tlie diocefe 
of Connor, a northern diftridt, worth about 
100 I. a-year *. But Sir William, who had been 
ufed to the converfation of Swift, foon found 
that he could not be content to live without him ; 
he therefore urged him to redgn his prebend 
in favour of a friend, and promifcd to obtain 
preferment for him in England, if he would re- 
turn f. Swift confented ; and Sir William was 
D 2 fo 

• Swift foon grew wfary of this preferment. It was not fuf- 
ficicntly confidcrable, and was at fb great a diflancc from the 
metropolis, that it abfoUitdy deprived him of that kind of 
converfation- and focicty in uhich he delighted. Ke had bcca 
ufed to very different fccncs in England, and had naturally an 
avcrfion to folitude und icli.cmcnt. He was glad, therefore, lo 
rcfign his prebend iu favour of a friend, and to return to Sheen, 
Sec, Orrery, let. 2. 

t This appears by a letter from Swift's fifter, then in Ire- 
land, to her coufin Dcane in Portugal, dated May 26. 16^9. 
" My poor brother" (fays (he) " has loft his bcft friend Sir 
•* WiUiaro Temple, who was fo fond of him whilft he VvJtA^ 
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fo much pleafcd with this a6l of kindnefs, that 
during the remainder of his life, which was about 
four years, his behaviour was fuch as produced 
the utmoft harmony between them. Swift, as a 
teftlmony of his friendfhip and cfteem, wrote the 
Battle of the Books, of which Sir William is the 
hero ; and Sir William, when he died, left him 
a pecuniary legacy, (fuppofed to have been about 
500 1.) and his pofthumous works. [Sketch, § 25.] 

What other favours he received from Sir Wil- 
liam, cannot certainly be known. Swift acknow- 
ledged none but his ineffedtual recommendation 
tp K. William ; and he is known to have receiv- 
ed frequent remittances from his uncle William, 
and his uncle Willoughby Swift : So that Sir 
William does not feem to have treated him with 
a liberality for which it is ditHcult to account. 

Upon the death of Sir William Temple, Swift 
applied by petition to K. William, for the firft 
vacant prebend of Canterbury or Weftminfter, 
for which the royal promife had l^een obtained 
by his late patron, whofe pofthumous works he 
dedicated to his Majefty, to facilitate the fuccefs 
of this application. But it does not appear, that, 
after the death of Sir William, the King took 
the leaft notice of Mr Swift *. His petition and 

dedication 

'«* that he made him give np his living in this country to (lay 
*' with him at Moorpiuk, and promiied to get him one in Bng- 
»* land ; but death came in between, aad has left him unpro- 
«* vided both of friend and living." D. S. p. 66. 

* The promifes of kings are often a kind of chafT, which the 
breath of a miniQer blowcth, and fcattereth away from the 

face 
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dication were equally negle^led * ; and after a 
jitlefs attendance at court, which probably in- 
safed the aufterity of his temper, he accepted 

invitation of the Earl of Berkeley, who had 
en appointed one of the Lords Juftices of Ire- 
id, to attend him as chaplain and private fe- 
:tary. It might reafonably have been hoped, 
at although he had been difappointed of the 
eferment for which he folicited, yet the 
iployment to which he was invited would 
ve been fecure. But it happened, that after 

had aded as fccretary during the whole jour- 
y to Dublin, one Bufh found means to infinu- 
: to Lord Berkeley, that the poft of fecretary 
s not fit for a clergyman ; and his Lordfhip 
iercd himfelf to be fo ealily convinced of this 
propriety, that, after making fome apology to 
r Swift, he appointed Bulh fecretary in his 
ad f . [Sketch, § 26.] 

D 3 Thi> 

: of a court. Swift's petition had no cfTcCt. It was cither 
illy forgotten, or drowned amidft the clamours of more ur- 
t claims. From this 6rft difappointmcnt, may prohabiy be 
zd that bittcrncfs towards kings and courtiers, which is to 
bund fo univcrfally difperfcd throughout his uorks. Oircry, 

3- 

he Earl of Rumncy, who profcfled much fricndfhip for Mr 
it, piomil'cd to fccond his petition ; but as he was an oid^ 
)U5, illiterate rake, without any fe.ife of truth or honour, 
aid not a word to the King, bketch, § 26. 

What then was to be done ? Plonour, or, to ufc a propcrcr 
d, pride, hindered him from flaying long in a ftate of fcrvi- 
aml contempt. Orrery^ let. 3. 

Here was another disappointment, and a frclh obji'<ft of in- 
ration. The treatment was thought injurious, and Swift 

cxprc/!td 
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This difappointment was foon after followed by 
another. It happened, that the deanry of Dcr- 
ry became vacant, and it was the Earl of Berke- 
ley's turn to difpofe of it. Yet whatever atone* 
ment whs due to Swift for his Lordfhip's late 
breach of engagement, the fecretary having re- 
ceived a bribe *, the deanry was given to another^ 
upon pretence that Swift, who was then more 
than thirty years old, was too young f ; and he 

, received, 

cxprcnird his fenfibilitv of it, in a fhort, 1 ut fatirical copy of 
vcrfcs, iniitltd, The Difcovcry. Orrery, let. 3. Sec vol. ix. 

* I have been told, that upon the fecrctary's being offered 
loco 1. for the deanry of Derry, he would not conclude the bar- 
j;ain, but kept it in referve, until he had acquainted Swift with 
the propofal he had received : which atter he had done, 
Jic made him the offer of the deanry for the like Aim. But 
Swift told him plainly, that he thought he had nothing to do 
with eccleaaftical preferments, and rejtfted his overture with 
all imaginable difdain D. S. p. 113. 

f The rich deanry of Derry was intended for Swift by Lord 
Berkeley, if Dr King, then Bifhop of Dc'ry, and afterwards 
Archbifhop of Dublin, had not interposed ; intreating with 
great earneflnefs, that the deanry might be given to fomc gsave 
and eldc ly divine, rather than to fo yourg a man; ** bccaufc" 
(added the Bi(hop) ** the fituation of Derry is in the midft of 
** Prefbyterians, and I faould be glad of a clergyman who 
** could be of affiftance to me. I have no objeAion to Mr 
** Suitt. I know him to be a fpritcly ingenious young man; 
** but in (lead of refiding, I dare fay, he will be eternally flying 
" backwards and forwards to London ; and therefore I intreat, 

** that he may be provided for in fome other place." Swift 

was accordingly fct afidc on account of youth; but, as if his 
ftars had deftined to him a parallel revenge, he lived to fee the 
bifliop of Derry afterwards fet afide on account of age. That 
prelate had been Archbi/hop of Dublin many years, and had 

been 
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received, inftead of it, the two livings of Laracor 
and Rathbcggin, in the diocefe of Meath, which' 
together did not amount to half the value of the 
deanry *. [Sketch §• 27.]- The firft of thefe 

reftorics 

been long celebrated for his wit and learning, when Dr Lindfay 
the Primate of Ireland died. Upon his death, Archbifhop King 
unmediately made claim to the primacy, as a preferment to 
which he had a right, from his ftation in the fee of Dubliij, 
and from his acknowledged charaftcr in the church. Neither 
of thefc pretcnlions were prevalent. He was looked upon as 
too far advanced in years to be lemovcd. The reafon alledged 
was as jnortifying as the refufal itfclf. But the Archbifhop had 
no opportunity of (hewing his refentmcnt, except to the new 
Primate Dr Bolter, whom he received at his own houfe, and in 
his dining parlour, without rifing from his chair, and to whom 
he made an apology, by faying, in his ufual ftrain of wit, and 
uith his ufual fneering countenance, *' My Lord, 1 am certaia 
**- your -Grace will forgive me, becaufe, you know, 1 am too* 
" old to rife." Orrery, let. 3. 

Whether or no pr King, who was at that time very defcrvcd- 
ly in high reputation, although defcended from the meaneft of 
the people, (being the fon of a miller), was afraid of being 
eclipied by the lupcrior luftre of this young afpiring genius, who 
was in ail refpedts, notwithftanding that he agreed with the Bi- 
Ihop in affairs ecdcfiaftical, a man of a quite different call and 
manner of thinking, I (hall not prcfume to determine. How- 
ever, it is by no means improbable, that Swift's prodigious ta- 
lents, uhich appear throughout his whole life to have been 
dreaded by all his contemporaries, not excepting even thofe 
minifters, who were defirous to have the honoui of being rank- 
ed among his beft friends, had a gicatcr fiiare in obftrudting his 
promotion to the deanry of Derry, than perhaps any filly, trifl- 
ing objc^ons againft his youth and fpritelinefs. D. S. p. J14. 

* As Swift did not receive thefe livings till after the deanry 
was given to another, his nen^refidence could not, as Lord Or- 
rery fuppofes, be the reafon why it was not givsn to him. 
Hawkef, 
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reftories was worth about 200 1. and the latter 
about 60 1. a-year \ and they were only church- 
preferments that Dr Swift enjoyed, till he was 
appointed Dean of St Patrick's, in 17 13. [O. 
let. 3.] 

Whilft Swift was chaplain to Lord Berkeley,, 
his only fifter, who was of the middle fize, fine- 
ly fhaped, rather beyond what is called the agree- 
able throughout her whole perfon, was polite and 
well bred, with at leaft a good Ihare of under- 
fVanding, and at that time worth 300 1. by the 
confent and approbation of her uncles and rela- 
tions, accepted a propofal of marriage from a 
tradefman, whofe fortune, character, and fitua- 
tion, were efteemed, by all her friends, fuitable 
for her in every refpetEl. He was reputed to be 
worth five thoufand pounds. Having commu- 
nicated this propofal to her brother, and finding 
him utterly averfe from entertaining the moft 
diftant thoughts of it, fhe began to remonftrate 
to him in the way of reafon, (for the match was by 
no means very defirablc in her own breaft), that 
flie could not fupport herfelf on her 300 1. On- 
which her brother aflured her, that he would* 
never fee her want the neceflaries or the convcr 
niencies of life ; and as a further proof to con- 
vince her that his i-egards were truly aftedlionate 
and fincere, he promifed to fettle upon her 500 1. 
being all he was then pofleflcd of in the world, 
the very hour he fliould get fome benefice in the 
church, which he daily expecled, provided fhe 
would i-ejeft this overture of marriage with a pro- 
per 
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per difdain. But the match having taken place, 
notwithftanding her brother's remonftrances, it 
was entirely difagreeable to him. It feemed to 
interrupt* thofe ambitious views which he had 
long fince formed. He grew outrageous at the 
thoughts of being brother-in-law to a tradefman. 
He utterly refufed all reconciliation with his (ifier, 
nor ever would liflen to the intreatics of his mo- 
ther, who came over to Ireland, under almofl a 
certainty of pacifying his anger ; having, in all 
other refpefts, ever found him a dutiful and obe- 
dient fon. But his pride was not to be conquer- 
ed ; and Mrs Swift, finding her fon inflexible, 
hallened back to Leicefter, where fhe continued 
till her* death. However, his fifter*s marriage 
proved in the end very unfortunate. The huf- 
band was an old, tyrannical, vitious rake ; and 
with regard to his 5000 1. he was fcarce worth 
half fo much on the day he was married. After 
he had two or three children, he broke and died, 
leaving his family in very deplorable circumilan- 
ces. Mr Swift, upon this event, acquainted his 
fifter by meflage, (for he would never be fo far 
reconciled as to fee her face,) that he would al- 
low her 20 1, a-year during her life, provided fhe 
would live in England, but not otherwife. She 
accordingly went to England, where Ihe conftant- 
ly received her annuity till her death. [D. S. p. 
loi. — 104. O. let. 3.] 

In 1699, Swift had like to have burnt the 
cattle of Dublin, and Lord Berkeley in the midft 
of it. For the Doftor, whofe bed-chamber was 

the 
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the next room to his Excellency's, having grown 
tlrowfy over his book while ^ he was reading in 
bed, dropt afleep without extinguifliing his can- 
dle ; which happening to fall upon the quilt, fcl 
it on fire, and burnt its pafTage through the bed- 
cloaths, until it reached his thigh. Swift roufcd 
by the pain, leapt out of bed, and extinguilhed 
the fire, which by this time had burnt part of the 
curtains. He took care to have the damages re- 
paired ; and by throwing away fome guineas m 
hulh-money, the accident was never made known 
in the caftlc. [D. S. p. ii2.] 

As Swift had refufed a commiffion under 
King William, and a fecular employment under 
Sir William Temple, it appears, that his attach- 
ment to a religious life, however early, and how- 
ever ftrong, was not the effeft of temporary 
views, but of a zeal for the fuccefs of the great 
work in which he was about to engage, and a 
confcioufnefs of his own ability to acquit himfclf 
with advantage. That religious purpofes were 
at this time predominant in his mind, he ufcd 
frequently to declare ; he hoped, he faid, that, 
by diligent and conftant application, he fhould fo 
far excel, that the fexton might fometimes be afk- 
ed on a Sunday morning, " Pray does the Doc- 
** tor preach to-day ?" And when, after having 
taken pofleflion of his livings, he went to refidc 
at Laracor *, he gave public notice, that he 

would • 

* As fbon as the Earls of Berkeley and Galway had beea 
fucceeded in the government by the Primate and the Earl cf 

Progi^eda* 
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would read prayers on every Wednefday and Fri- 
day ; a labour which he would not have brought 
upon himfelf, if he had been principally concerned 
about the value of his dues, which h^d been 
long befi^re cuftomarily paid for much lefs fervice. 
[J. R. p. 40. 41.1 

The duties of the church, which he thus ren- 
dered more frequent, he performed with the ut- 
moft punftuality, and the moft rational devotion. 
He was indeed devout, not only in his public and 
folemn addrefles to God, but in that tranfient 
aft of adoration, which is called faying grace, 
and which generally confifts only in a mutter and 
a bow ; in which the fpcaker appears to compli- 
ment the company, and the company each other. 

Swift 

Drogheda, which happened, I think, fomcwhat about a year 
after his being prefentcd to the livings of Laracor and Rathbeg- 
^, poor Swift, half in dcfpair of any further preferment, gal- 
lops down to Laracor ; where folitude, retirement, the fanning 
of leaves, and tlje warbling of birds, threw him into fomc 
kind of reveries, more fuitabic, if any ftrcfs can be laid on 
the general opinions of tlie world, to the gravity and fedatencft 
of an older divine, than to that abundant fpritclinefs and fire 
which animated the foul of this young, vigorous, uncommon^ 
heteroclite genius. Perhaps it may he thought exceedbgly 
ilrange, by thofe who admire Swift only for his wit and poli- 
tics, that immediately after he had gone to refide in the coun- 
try, he (hould begin to refieft, that he was intrufted with the 
cure of fouls. But Swift was really a man of high religion, 
without grunting, groaning, canting, hypocrif)', or making wry 
face?. And fure it is, that in propor^'^n to thofe talents, 
which he is allowed to have polFefltd in the moft eminent de- 
gree, he beat all his <^n temporaries many thoufauds of leagues 
in the race of Cbriftianity. D. S. p. 1x5, 1x6. 
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Swift always ufed the fewcft words that could 
be uttered on the occafion ; but he pronounced 
them with an emphafis and fervour which every 
one around him faw and fclr, and with his hands 
clafped in each other, and lifted to hii brcaft. 
An J it is hoped, that thofe who can no other- 
wife emulate the charadler of Swift, will attempt 
it m this a<ft of religious decorum, and no long- 
er affjct either to be wits or fine gentlemen, by a 
con luct dire<5lly contrary to fo great an example. 

But S'.vift, with all this piety in his heart, 
could not refiH: the temptation to indulge the pe- 
culi u-ity of his hu'uour when an opportunity of- 
fered, wliatcver might be the impropriety of time 
and pi. ice. 

On the firrt: WednefJay after he had fummon- 
ed his congregition at Laracor, he afcended his 
defk, and havmg fat fome time with no other 
auditor than his cleric Roger, he rofe up^ and, 
with a compofure and gravity that upon this 
occafion was irrefiftably ridiculous, he began, 
** Dearly beloved, Roger, the fcripture moveth 
** you and me in fundry places j" and fo pro- 
ceeded to the end of the fervice *. [O. let. 3.] 

During Swift's refidence at Laracor, he invit- 
ed to Ireland a lady whom he has celebrated by 
I the 

* What a glorious pried would he have been, to reform the 
young and fpritely from the extravagance of their ways ? But, 
alas ! that amazing capacity, fo continually rolling over with 
torrents of wit and humour, was by no means adapted to the 
£:>lemnity of a country-parifh, or to the oonfolation of old wo^ 
men. D. S. p. 117. 
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the name of Stella. With this lady he became 
acquainted while he lived with Sir William Temple. 
She was the daughter of his fteward, whofe 
name was Johnfoii ; and Sir William, when he 
died, left her loool. in confideration of her fa- 
ther's faithful fer vices. At the death of Sir Wil- 
liam, which happened in January 1698-9, Ihe 
was in the fixteenth year of her age * ; and it 
was about two years afterwards, that, at Swift's 
invitation, (he left England, accompanied by her 
friend Mrs Dingley, a lady who was fifteen years 
older, and whofe whole fortune, though fhc 
was related to Sir William, was no more than an 
annuity of 27 1. [D. S. p. 85. 86. 90.] Whe- 
ther Swift at this time defired the company of 
Stella, as a wife, or a friend, is not certain ; 
but the reafon which flie and her companion 
then gave for their leaving England, was, that in 
Ireland the intereft of money was high, and pro- 
vifions were cheap. It appears, however, that 
other reafons are fufpcdled in the neighbourhood 
of Moorpark : For Mr Thomas Swift, the rec- 
tor of Puttenham, in a letter, dated Feb. 5. 
1706, inquires ** whether Jonathan was married, 
** or whether he had been able to refift the 
'* charms of both thofe gentlewomen who march- 
^* ed from Moorpark to Dublin, with a rcfolu- 
VoL. I. E « tion 

• Mr Dcanc Swift fays eighteen ; but it appears, by the poem 
on her birth-day in 1718, that fhc was then but thirty-four. 
The Deane, fays (he, was in Ireland from eighteen, in his in- 
troduaion to Bon Mots de StcUa, Hawkcf, 
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" tion to engage him • r" [D, S. p. 86. 87.] 
It appears too, that Swift, if he did not addrcfi 
her liiiiifelf, yet contrived to break oft' a treaty 
of marriage with another, by perfuading her to 
infifl upon terms with which the gentleman 
could not comply f . But whatever was Swift's 

attachment 

♦ The beauty ami graccfulncfs of Mrs Johnfon's pcrfim, had 
been remarked by Swift about two years before Sir William 
Temple's death, hut never, wc may be furc, had he made her 
the Icafl advances. I am inrlined, however, to think, that 
ha\l:i,j oiifcrved her to be a dcli'^htful girl, and of a genius quick 
and lively, he hal given her fume inftj-urtions for the improTC- 
mcfit cf her mind in ihofc happy years of duAility, when the 
-(Inil is apt to receive all the fincft impreflions; which, like feed 
thi'<^wn upon a rich and fertile foil, might have prejudiced her 
inclinations to h.ave a tcnderr.cfs for him. D. S. p, 85. 86. 

f Dr Swift made no addrcflcs to this charming fair upon her 
fnlt arrival in Ireland, vihen (he wa« in the prime of her life, 
rnd Iplcndor of her beauty. However, the gracefulncfs of her 
l>cvro;i, and the politcncfs of her convcrfation, were not to be 
rtfiflcd by a jjentleman of wit and learning, who was an inti- 
mate friend of the Dortor, and uitli whom flic had frequently 
convcrfcd. This j;cntL*man declared his pa/Gon, and made her 
propf)fals of mar: -age. — Mis Johnf»)n difcuvcred no repugnancy 
to the match ; but lliil (he would be advifed by Dr Swift. The 
Do(flor, pcrliaps loth to be fcparatcd from {o delightlul a com- 
panion, threw an obftaclc in the way that was not to be fur- 
ir.ounted. The gentleman had a benefice in the church of a 
conlidcrablc value, about lOO milts from Dublin, which re- 
quired liis attendance. Dr Swift, in order to bring matters to 
a final iffue, made him an overture, thnt he fliould fettle upoa 
his wife icx)l. a-ycar for pin-money. Tlie K)vcr indeed, though 
extremely captivated with the charms of his niiitrcfs, was by 
no means delighted with this propofal : He dtfircd, however, 
that he might have a night's time to confider of it. And the 
next morning, contrary to cxpe^btion, he agreed to tlie terms. 

Swift, 
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attachment to Mrs Johnfon^ every pofliblc pre- 
caution was taken to prevent fcandal. They ne- 
ver lived in the fame houfe. When Swift v/as 
abfent from Laracor, Mrs Johnfon and her friend 
refided at the parfonage ; when he returned, 
they removed cither to the houft of Dr Raymond 
vicar of Trim, a gentleman of great hofpitality, 
and Swift's intimate friend, or to a lodging pro- 
vided for them in the neighbourhood : Neither 
were they ever known to meet but in the preftnce 
of a third perfpn. [D. S. p. 90.] Swift made 
frequent excurfions to Dublin, and fome to Lon- 
don : But Mrs Johnfon was buried in folitude and 
obicurity ; fhe was known only to a few of Swift's 
moft intimate acquaintance, and had no female 
companion except her friend Mrs Dingley, who 
was by all accounts a very infipid companion *. 
E 2 la 

Swift, never at a lofs for Ibmc uncommon flight of imagination, 
infliled further, that he Ihould live in Dublin, and keep a coach 
for his wife. The gentleman had mole honour than to pro- 
inife what he could not perform ; and fo the match was broken 
off. D. S. p. 87. 89. 

• This courfe of life, fo very fingular in a fine woman, ab- 
ftrafted Mrs Johnfon, in a great meafure, from the convene of 
her own fex ; (he lived, I cannot abfolutdy fay by her own 
choice, wholly in the circle of books and men : a life fo unna- 
tural to the fwcetncfs and delicacy of a tender female confTitu- 
tion, that I cannot fuppoie it, with all its glittering advantages 
in the way of fciencc, to have been near fo eligible to the love- 
ly ^irs Johnfon, as that open, free conver/e with the world, 
which is totally unacquainted with every colour and fpccics of 
iavoluntary confinement. However, that grcatnefs of mind 
which iufpires, like tlic demon of Socrates, courage and refolu- 

tioa 
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In 1 701, Swift took his Doftor's degree ; and 
in 1702, foon after the death of Kjng William, 
he went to England, for the firft time after his 
fettlement at Laracor 5 a journey which he fre- 
quently repeated during the reign of Queen Anne. 
Mrs Johnfon was once alfo in England, in 1705; 
but returned in a few months, and never after- 
wards crofled the channel. [D. S. p. 90.] 

He foon became eminent as a writer, and 
in that charafter at leaft was known to the 
great men in both the factions, which were 
diftinguifhcd by the names of Whig and Tory *. 
He had been educated among the Whigs ; but 
he at length attached himfelf to the Tories,* 
becaufe, as he faid, the Whigs had renoun- 
ced their old principles ; and received others, 

which 

tion into the fouls of the innocent, comforted and fupported 
the religious and virtuous Mrs Johnfon, under all the bittcrnefs 
and prcflbres of her reftraint. D. S. p. 90. 91. 

* Two creatures, fays a modern author, who are born with 
a fecret antipathy to each other, and en^ge as naturally when 
they meet, as the elephant and rhinoceros. In a mixture of 
thcfc two jarring animals, confifted the firft miniftry of Queca 
Anne ; but the greater fliare of the adrainiftration was commit- 
ted to the Whigs, who, with indefatigable induftry, foon in- 
groflld the whole ; inclofing their Sovereign within their own 
fortifications, and keeping her captive within their own walls. 
The Qnecn, whofe heart was naturally inclined towards the 
Tories, rtniained an unwilling prilbrer fcvcial yiais to the 
Whigs ; till Mr Harley, with a 1'ory army, undci mined all the 
Whiggilh forti'cfles, levelled their works to tl)c ground, ftized 
the princefs, and, during the remainder of her life, furround- 
cd and defended her with a new fct of troops under the com- 
jmand of the Duke of Ormond. O. let. 4. 
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which their fore-fathers held in utter abhor- 
rence *. [O. let. 4.] He did not, however, write 
any political pamphlet fi'om the year 1701 f 
E 3 ' to 

* The cffefts of power and ambition are extraordinary and 
boundlefs. They blind our faculties, they ftaggcr cur refolution,- 
and they fubvcrt our nature. Not all the metamorphofes of 
Ovid can produce a paralfel equul to the change that appears 
in the fame man, when from a patriot he becomes a courtier. 
Yet it may be aficited, and wilt redound to the honour of Dr 
Swift, that when he rofe into the confidence and eftcem of 
thofc great men who fat at the helm of affairs, during the laft 
years of Queen Anne's reign, he fcarce ever \oi\ himfelf, or 
grew giddy by the plenitude of pcwcr, and the cxalttd ftutioii 
of frequently appearing in ti.e confidence and favour of the 
reigning minitter. He may have been earned away by incon- 
fiderate pallion, but he was not to be fwayed by deliberate evil. 
He may have erred in judgment, but he was uprijrht in inten- 
tion. The welfare and profperity of tliefe kingdoms were the 
conftant aim of his politics, and the immediate fubjcft o; his 
thoughts and writings. O. let. 4. 

f In 1 701, Dr Swift having wrote the piece intitled, A dif- 
courfe of the contefts and diflcntions in Athens and Rome, [ii\ 
vol. ii.] returned from England to Ireland; where having met 
with old Bifhop Sheridan, at his uncle William Swift's in Dub- 
lin, the nifliop, after fome converfation with him about afiairs 
in England, afked him if he had read that pamphlet, and what 
reputation it carried at London ? The Doftor told him modeft- 
ly, that he had read it, and that, as far as he had obfervcd, it 
was veiy well liked at London.- Very well liked! faid the Bi- 
fhop, with fome emotion ; yes. Sir, it is one of the fineft Trafts 
that ever was written. Well, furcly Biflicp Burnet is one of the 
bell V liters in the vviiolc world ! Bifliop Burnet, my Lord! faid 
the Do<flor : Why, my Lord, Bifliop Burnet was not the author 
of that difcourfe. Not the author of it ? faid the Bifnop. 
Why, Sir, there is never a man in England, except the Biihop, 
capable of writing it. I can.afTure your Lcrdfhip, replied the 
Doaor, Li/hop Burnet was not the author of it. Not the au- 
ttior of it ? faid the Biihop : Pray, Sir, give me your rcafon 
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to the year 1708 *. [D. S, p, 148.] 

But though, by his frequent excurjdons to Eng- 
land, and a long abfence from his cures, he ap- 
pears to have delayed the execution of his pur- 
pofe to excell as a preacher ; yet he ufed to de- 
clare, that he did not renounce it till his ac- 
quaintance with Harley ; nor did he ever men- 
tion his fubfequent attachment to politics, with- 
out indubitable figns of penitence and regret. 
J, R. p. 41. 42. 266. 

It 

for thirking (b. Becaufc, my Lord, faid Swift, that difisjorfc 
is not wrktcn in the Biniop's i\y\c. Not in the DiIhop*s ftyk? 
replied old Sheridan, witli fome degree of contempt. No, mj 
Lord ; the flyle of that pamphlet is, I think, wholly different 
from the ft}le of tlie Bilhop. Oh, Mr Swift, repKcd Sheridan, 
I have had a long acquaintance with your uncles, and an old 
fricndihip for all your famijy, and really I have a great regard 
for you in particular. But let me advife you,- for you arc (Kll 
a very young man ; I know you have a good (hare of abilides, 
and are a good fcholar ; however, let mc afiiire you notwith- 
ftanding, that you arc ftill a great deal too young to pronounce 
your judgment on the ftyle of authors. I am greatly obliged 
to your Lordfhip, replied Swift, for the good opinion you arc 
pleafed to entertain of me ; but ftill \ am to add re your Lord- 
fhip, that Bilhop Burnet was not the author of that difcourfe. 
Well, Sir, faid the Bifhop, lct«ic know who it was that riid write 
it. Why, really, my I^ord, replied Swift, I wrii it myfelf. 
And this was the firft time that ever he acknowledged himfclf 
to be the author of that famous I'raft. D. S. p. laz, 3. 

• During this interval, Dr Swift had worked hard, within 
thofc fuI)tcrrdncous pallages, where, as has been hinted in a 
former note, the mine was formed that blew up the Wbiggifli 
ramparts, and opened a way for the Tories to the Queen. Swift 
was to the Tories what Czfar was to the Romans, at once a 
leader of their armies, and an hiftoriographer of their triumphs. 
He refided very much in England ; his inclinations wcit always 
tlievc. O. let. 4. 
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It is probable, that he hoped to exert himfelf 
more cffe£hially in the church, by acquiring 
fome other preferment ; and that, with this view, 
he was folicitous to be near the court : For before 
his acquaintance with Lord Oxford, a bifhopric 
was intended for him by the Queen. But Abp. 
Sharpe, and a certain great lady, having mifrc- 
prefented his principles and charafter, her Ma- 
jefty gave it to another *. Of this injuiy, how- 
ever, the Archbiftiop was afterwards truly fen- 
fible, exprefled great forrow for it, and deflred 
his forgivenefs. J. R. p. 270. 

After this difappointment, it was not long be- 
fore a new fcene opened before him ; for in 1710, 
being then in England, he was impowered by his 
Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland, to folicit the 
Queen to exonerate the clergy of Ireland from 
paying the twentieth parts and firft fiuits. And 
upon this occafion his acquaintance with Harley 
commenced f . 

As foon as he had received the Bifliop's letter, 
inftruclions, and authonty, he refolvcd to apply 
to Mr Harley, not only becaufc he was a princi- 
pal perfon in the Queen's Miniftiy, but becaufe, 
by his interefr, the fame favour had been gi-ant- 

ed 

'^ Arc'nljiiliop Sharpe represented him as a pcrfcn who was 
rot a Chriftiaii, and the great lady fapported the afperfion. 
Swift kept himfelf indeed within fomc tolerable bounds, when 
I:c fpokc of the Qneen : Eut his indignation knew no limits, 
when he mentioned the Archi)!fliop, or the lady. O. let. 4. 

f J-cc the letters that paflcd between Dr Swift and the Irifli 
Biihops on this occaficn. 
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cd to the clergy of England. That he might not 
wait upon Mr Harlev, to whom his name was 
well known, wholly without recommendation, 
he got himfclf reprcfented as a perfon who had 
been extremely ill ufed by the laft miniftry, bc- 
caufe he would not go certain lengths which they 
would have had him ; this being in fomc fort Mr 
Hai'ley's own cafe *. 

Mr 

• Swift no fboner appeared at liOndon, in September 171c, 
but ** all the Whigs were raviihcd to fee him, and would have 
** laid hold on him as a twig to fave them from finking; and 
** the great men were all making him their clumly apologies." 
[Let. to S. Sept. 9. 1 7 10.] " It is good" [faith the DcOor] 
** to fee what a lamentable cx)nfenion the Whigs all make of my 
«• ill ufage.'* [lb. Sept. 30.] In flioit, the W^higs would glad- 
ly have depended on his I'upcrior talents for their rcfurreAioo ; 
and the lories dreaded from his pen their inevitable dcftrudion. 
D. S. p. 31a, 13. — It does not appear, that Swift had any de- 
fjgn of attaching himfelf to the Tory miniftry at this time* 
Tor he declares, within a few days after his arrival, that " he 
** is heartily weary of London, and wilhes that he had never 
** ftirred from Ireland." [Let. to S. Sept. 12. 1 710.] But ob- 
fcrving, in 0£lobcr, in what manner he was courted by Mr Har- 
IfcyandMr Secretary St John, (<* who frequently protcfted, 
•* after he had become their intimate, that he was the only 
•* man in England the)' were afraid of.") [Ihid. June 30. 1711.} 
as well as by all the reft of the great people in power, to whom- 
he was immediately introduced by Mr Harley upon their firrt 
acquaintance, he readily enough accepted the invitation to be 
their friend and protc<nor. 

And now the public intereft to fupport. 
By Karlcy Swift invited comes to court f. 

** I ftand with the new people" (faith he) " ten limes better 
** than ever I did with the old ; and forty times more carcffcd." 

[oa. 

f See a pcc?n -wriHen ly the Author upon Uimfclf, vol viii. 
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Mr Harley received him with the utmoft kind- 
xiefs and refpedl ^ he fat with him two hours ia 
company, atid two hours he fat with him alone» 
He not only engaged in the Dodor's immediate 

bufinefs 

[Oa. 14. 1 7 10.] " The preftnt miniftry have a difficult taflc, 
** and want me, &c. According to the bcft judgment I have, 
*« they are purfuing the true intcrcft of the pubh'c ; and the rc- 
*' fore I am glad to contribute what lies in my power.'* [Nor. 
ap, 1 710.] " As for your news that Mr St John is going to 
** Holland, he has no fuch thoughts to quit the great ftation he 
** is in ; nor, if he had, could I be fpared to go 'with him." 
[Jan. 25. 171a} ** May my enemies live here (at London) in 
** fummer; and yet I am fb unlucky, that I cannot pofObly be 

** out of the way at this jundure. The Whigs whifper, that 

" our miniftry differ among themfelves, and they begin to talk 
" out the Secretary. They have fome reafons for their vihiC- 
" pers ; though I thought it was a greater fecrct. I do not 
** much like the prcfent poflure of things. I always apprc- 
•' hended that any falling out would ruin them, and fo 1 have 
«* told them fcveral times. The Whigs are mighty full of hopes 
** at prefent ; and whatever is the matter, all kinds of (locks 
«* fall. I have not yet talked with the Secretary about Prior's 
** journey [to France.] I (hould be apt to think it may foretel 
'* a peace ; and that is alt we have to preserve us." [Aug. 
27. 17x1.] Swift and the Secretary having appointed to fpend a 
whole day in private together upon affairs of the greateft confe- 
quence ; *• The ducc" (faith he) " is in this Secretary. When 
** I went to him this morning, he had people with him ; but 
'' fays, we are to dine with Prior to-day, and tiiei> will do all 
" our bulinefs in the afternoon. At two, Prior fends word he 
" is othcrwife engaged. Then the Secretary and I go and dine 
** with Brig. Briton ; fit till eight, grow merry, no bufineis 
" done ; we part, and appoint no time to meet again. This 
** is the fault of all the prefent minifters, teafing me to death 
" for ray afliflance, laying the whole weight of their affairs 
«* upon it; and flipping opportunities." [Od. 31. 1711.] D. 
5. p. 529*30, X. 
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bufinefe with the utmofl zeal, and foon after ac- 
complifhed it 5 but told he muft bring him ac- 
quainted with Mr St John ; invited him to dine 
with him ; charged him to come often ; and, 
when the Doctor propofed attending at his levee, 
told him that was no place for friends. The 
Doftor foon became perfonally acquainted with 
the reft of the minifters, who .appear to have 
courted and carefled him with uncommon afli- 
duity. He dined every Saturday at Mr Har- 
ley's, with the Lord Keeper, Mr Secretary St 
John, and Lord Rivers. On that day no other 
perfon was for fome time admitted 5 but his fe- 
lc6l company was at length enlarged to iixteen, 
all men of the firft clafs, Swift included. They 
dined once a-week at the houfes of each other 
by rotation, and went under the general denomi- 
nation of brothers *. 

From 

♦ Swift wa*- rcprcfcnted to Mr Harlcy, " as one extremely 
•* ill nftd by the laft miaiftry;" a fcntimcnt, which, in his po- 
litical wifdom, that great miniftcr both greedily and fearfully 
imbibed. And accordingly, when Swift waited upon him 
about the firft fmits and twentieth parts, HarWy, knowing the 
pride and fpirit of the man with whom he had to deal, inflantly 
began to pay his court to Swift, in all the (bapes that were con- 
fident with his fpirit and dignity. The moment that Swift 
appeared in his houfe, Harlcy ** received him with the grcat- 
•* eft refpeft and kindnefs imaginable ; and appointed him an 
•* hour, two or three days after, to open his bufmefs to him.'* 
[Let. 10 S. Ort. 4. 1710] No fooner had Swift told him his 
bufmefs on the day appointed, but Harlcy ** entered into it 
•* with all kindnefs, aflced him for his powers, and read them ; 
" and read likcwifc the memorial he bad drawn up, and put 

« it 
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From this time the Doftor ftipported the inte« 
tereft of his new friends wich all his power, iq 
pamphlets, poems, and periodical papers ; his in* 

timacy 

" it into his pocket to fhew the Queen ; told him the meafures 
" he would Ukc, and, in Ihort, faid every thing he could wi(h; 
" told him he muft bring Mr St John and him acquainted ; 
** and fpoke fo many things of perfonal kindnefs and efteem, 
•• that he [Swift] was inclined to believe what fome friends had 
" told him, that he [Harley] would do every thing to bring 
** him over. He [Harley] defired him to dine with him on 
" Tueiday ; and after four hours being with him, fct him down 
•* at St James*s coffee-houfc in a hackney-coach." [Oft. 7. 
17 10.] And again, " I muft tell you** [iaith the Doftor] " a 
** great piece of refinement in Harley." [This was but four 
days after their firft acquaintance.] •« He charged me to come to 
** fee him often. I told him I was loth to trouble him In fo 
" much bufinefs as he had, and defned I might have leave to 
" come at his levee ; which he immediately rcfufed, and faid 
" that was no place for friends." [Oft. 8. 1710.] In two 
days after, Harley " told him, he had (hewn his memorial to 
" the Queen, and feconded it very heartily ; becaufe (faid he) 
•* the Queen dcfigns to fignify it to the blfliops of Ireland in 
** form, and take notice that it was done upon a memorial 
" from you ; which Mr Harley told Swift, he did, to make it 

•• look more rcTpeftablc to him.** [Oft. 10. 1 7 10.] ** I be- 

" lieve" [faith the Doftor] ** never any thing was com- 
** pafled fo ioon, and purely done Ly my perfonal credit with 
•* Mr Harley, who is fo exccffively obliging, that 1 know not 
** what to make of it, unlefs to (hew the rafcals of the other 
" party, that they u(cd a man unwortl.ily who had deferved 
" better.** [Oft. ai. 17 10.] " Harley fpeaks all the kind 
" things to me in the world.*' [Nov. 8. 1710.] But the ac- 
count of his entertainment and reception at the Secretary's, 
will give fome clearer light into thefe matters. ** I dined to- 
" day [faith he] by invitation with thciSecretary of btate, Mr 
** St John. Mr Harley came in to us before dinner, and made 

" mc 
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timacy with them was fo remarkable, that he was 
thought not only to defend, but in fomc degree 
to dire£t their meafures ; and fuch was his im- 



portance in the opinion of the oppofite party, ' 



:■ 

1 

1 
that many fpeeches were made againft him ii\ 

I both 



*< mc his excufcs for not dining with us, bccaufe he was to re- 
** ccive people who came to propofe the advancing money to 

** the government. The Secretary ufed me with all the 

** kindnefs in the world. Prior came in after dinner ; and 
*^ upon an occaGon he [the Secretary] faid, the bcft thing he 
•* ever read is not your's, fays he, but Dv Swift's on Vanbrug ; 
** [in voL viii.] which I do not reckon fo very good neither : But 
** Prior was damped, till LftlifTed him with two or three com- 
** plinents. He told n)e among other things, that Mr Har- 
** ley complained he could keep nothing from me, I had the 
«* way fo much of getting into him. 1 knew that was a re- 
'* finement; and fo I told him, and it wus fo. Indeed, it is 
** hard to fee thefe great men ufe me hke one who was their 
•* betters, and the puppies with you in Ireland hardly regarded 
** jne. But there are fome n.afons for all this." [Nov. il. 
17 10.] Thefe laft words have an eye to his wiiting the Ex- 
aminer ; which he kept as a profound fccret from all t!ic 
world, except the printer and the niinilhy. Prior was fuf- 
pefted for being the author of tlie Examiner, fee N°. 26, 31, 
[in vol. iii.] and had like to have been infulted for it in the 
ftreet ; to which the letter from the Whigs to the Examiner, 
N<^. a8, very plainly alludes. It is a point beyond all contro- 
vcrfy, that no fovercign prince was ever more caiellcd, by no!)le, 
generous, and manly fpirits, than "Swift undoubtedly was, not 
only by the great Harlcy, but all the Tory miniftry. For it is 
certain, that Swift courted not the miniftry, but the miniftry 
courted Swift to be their champion and their protestor, [See 
his own words. Examiner, No. 26 ;] and ufed him with the 
fame refpe£^, as well after as before he had taken them under 
his care. Neither did he once confent to flay with the nii- 
niftry, and run his fortune among them. D. S. p. 313, — 316. 
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both houlcs of parliament * ; a reward was alfo 
e£Fered for difcovering the author of The public 
ffirit of the Whigs f • 

Whatever 

* Sec vol. viii. 

f Among the various branches into which Swift's expanfive 
genius ipread itfelf, thofc peculiar talents of levelling his writ- 
ings to the lowed, and fuihiining their dignity to the higheft 
capacity, >vere probably the original motives that attra^ed the 
Earl of Oxford's friendfhip to him. In the year 1709^ the 
chara^er of Dr Swift as ib author, was perfe£lly eilabli(hed. 
He had (hewn abilities equal to thofc attributed by Homer 
to Ulyfles : He could appear a beggar among beggars, and a 

king among kings. From the year lyoy, to the lateft peiiod 

of Queen Anne, we find him fighting on the fide of the mi- 
nifters, and maintaining their caufe in pamphlets, poemv and 
weekly papers. In a letter to Mr Pope of Jan. 10. 1721, he 
has this exprelCon : " I have converfed in fomc freedom with 
** more minifters of (late, of all parties, than ufaally happens 
" to men of my -level ; and I confefs, in their capacity as mi- 
** nifters, I look upon them as a race of people, whofe ac- 
" quaintance no man would court, othcrwife than on the fcore 
" of vanity or ambition.^' Lord Oxford, as a gentleman and 
a'icholar, might be open and nnreferved to Dr Swift, as far as 
his Lord(hip*s nature would permit ; but as a minifler of (late^ 
he ever appeared myderious and ,i:ni£matical, delivering his 
oracles, like the Delphian deity, in occult terms, and ambigu- 
ous exprdflions. A man always appears of more confequence 

to himfelf, than he is in reality to any other perfon. Such, 
perhaps, was the xrafe of Dr Swift. He found himfelf much in- 
dulged by the fmiles and converfation of the Earl Ojcford. He 
knew how ufeful he was to the adminiilration in general : And 
in the a fore- mentioned letter, he fays, that the place of hiftorio- 
grapher was intended for him. But I am apt to fufpe£t, that 
be flattered himfelf too highly ; at leaft, it is very evident, that 
be remained without any preferment till the year 1713, when 
he was made Dean of St Patrick's. In point of power and re- 
venae, fuch a deanry might be efleemed no inconilderable pro- 

VoL. J, P motion; 
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Whatever excellence we poflefs, or whatever 
honours we obtain, the pkafure which they pro- 
duce, is all relative to fome particular favourite, 
with whom we are tenderly connedled, either by 
friendfhip or by love j or, at moft, it terminates 
like rays collected by a burning-glafs, in a very 
fmall circle, which is fcarce more than a point, 
and, like light, becomes fenfible only by re- 
flection. Thus Swift, while he was courted and 
carefled by thofe whom others were making in- 
tereft to approach, feems to have enjoyed his di- 
ftincllon, only in proportion as it was participated 
with Stella ; for amidfl: all the bufinefs, and all 
the honours that crouded upon him, he wrote 
every day an account of whatever occurred, and 
fent her a journal, regularly dated, eveiy fort- 
night during the whole time of his connection 
Vv'ith Q. Anne's miniftry. D. S. p. 258. From 
thefe unreftrained effufions of his heart, many 
particulars are known, which could have been 
known no other way. And by thefe it appears in- 
conteftibly, that he \*^s not only employed, but 
trufted ; and that Ilarley, who is univcrfally al- 
lowed to have been one of the mod: refervcd and 
myfterious of all politicians, was to him, in af- 
fau's of the utmoft moment, open and explicit *• 

The 

motion ; but to an ambitidiis mind, whofe perpetual aim was a 
fettlcmcnt in England, a dignity in any other kingdom, muft 
appear (as perhaps it was dcTigned) only an honourahle and 
protirablc banifhment. O. let. 4. 

* I'he Earl of Oxford had a real frieadfhip for Dr Swift. 
And there are fomc little gratifications in the comracrcc of 

fricndffcip, 
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The refult of one of their conferences, fo early 
as the year 1 7 1 o, was to this efildl, That the 
kingdom was as certainly ruined as a bankrupt 
merchant ; that a peace, whether bad or good, 
was abfolutely neceflary j that the confederacy 
muft foon break, and fa£li_ons increafe 5 and that 
the miniftry was upon a narrow bottom, and ftood 
like an ifdimus, between the Whigs on one fide, 
and the violent Tories on the other •, a fituation 
in which they could not fubfift f . Thefe violent 
F 2 Tories 

friendfbip, which appear to be as ftrong, if not ftrongcr indica- 
tiuus of our love and efleein for particular pcrions, that what is 
called^ advancing them in the gruude ni^nUe^ uhcther Lo ho- 
nciirs or' preferment. Of this nature, I take fonr.c prcfcnts to 
have been, uhich the Earl made to the Doctor, particularly his 
own picture enamelled with Zinck, the fcal of JuHus Cailar, ami 
cfpccially the fcal oi the young Hercules, which were both given 
to the Earl by his royal miftreis, and sftcrwaids by the £ari 
prefeuted to Uie Do^or ; alluding, perhaps, in the prefcnt of 
the young Hciculcs, to the cliaraitcr of Aicidcs, in lije poem 
called Atlas, the E>rl being confcious to himfelf, how much 
the Doctor had fupportcd tiie conftilution, the Queen, and the 
miuirtry. But what, 1 think, (hewed more kindntls and alTec- 
tbn than any of the former, was the prelent of th&t pcn-knifc, 
wherewith the Earl hinifeif had been flabbed by Guhcard. It 
was a common ordinary pcu*knife, with a tortoilc-lhell handle; 
and when it was fhut, was juft about the length of a man's little 
finger. But as the blade was broken widiin half an inch of the 
handle, by the violence of the blow again ft one of the Earl's 
ribs, the Doftor had a hole drilled through that part of the 
blade, which was broken oif, and another hole through that 
piece which remained in the handle ; and by that contrivance, 
they were both held together by a little filver chain. D. S. 
p. 162, 3. : 

f Dr Swift's own account of this> is as follows : •* This king- 
** dom is certainly ruined as much as was ever any bankrupt 
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Tories were formed into 2, fociety called the Oc- 
tober club, of whom Swift fays, " They arc 
•* about an hundred parliament-men of tbc 
** country, who drink Oftober beer at home, 
" and meet every evening at a tavern near the 
** parliament-houfe, to drive things on to ex- 
•* tremes againft the Whigs, to call the old mini- 
** flry to account, and get off five or fix heads *.** 
[Let. to S. Feb, 18. 1 710, D. S. p. 319. 320.] 

But 

" merchant. We muft have peace, let it be a bad or a good 
«* one ; though nobody dares talk of it. The nearer I look 
" upon things, the worfe I like thexxu 1 believe the confcde- 
** racy will foon break to pieces; and our factions at home io- 
** creafe. The miniftry is upon a very narrow bottom ; and 
** flahd like an iflhmus, between the Whigs on one fide, and 
•* vioUnt Tories on the other. They are able feamen; but 
«* the tempeft is too great, the (hip too is rotten, and the crew 
** all againft them. Lord Sommers has been twice in the 

** Queen's clofet, once very lately ; and the Duciiefs of S 1, 

*' who now has the key, is a moft infinuating woman ; and, I 
** believe, they will endeavour to play the fame game that has 
*' been played againft them. I have told them all this, which 
** they know already; but they cannot help it; they have ca*- 
•* tioned the Queen fo much againft being governed, that (he 
«« obferves it too much. I could Ulk till to-morrow upon 
•* theft things; but they make roe melanch«lly. I could not 
•* but obfcrve, that lately, after much converfation with Mr 
** Harley, though he is the moft fearlefs man alive, and the 
•* leaft apt to defpond, he confeflcd to me, that uttering his 
«* mind to me gave him eafe.*' [JLct. to Stella, March 4. 1710.] 
D. S. p. 318. 

• The miniftry feemed not to regard them ; yet one of 

them in conBdence told me, that there muft be fomething 
thought on to fettle things better. 1*11 t^you one great ftatp 
fecret. The Queen, fenfiblc how much fhe was jovcmed by 
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But if Swift thought this party too precipitant^ 

It IS certain he thought Lord Oxford too flow ;. 

tfod he once told him fo, in a manner that fhews 

both his integrity, and the freedom of his con<b 

verfation with thofe who have a prefcriptive right 

to fervility and adulation* He had received (from 

Col. Hill, a gentleman of worth, who had com-^ 

manded with great bravery in the battle of Al- 

manza, foon after his promotion to a regiment) a 

prefcnt of a fine tortoife-fhell fnuffvbox, richly 

lined with gold, with the profpeft of the rialto 

of Venice, feveral gondalos plying on the canals, 

and other figures to the number of 150, repre- 

fenting the pleafures of a carnival, painted on 

the infide of the lid. This prefent he fhewed 

one day to Harley ; who, having admired the 

painting and the workmanfliip, at lafl fpied a 

figure fludded on the outfide of the bottom, 

which he thought refembled a goofe 5 upon 

which, turning to the Do£lor, " Jonathan," 

F 3 fays 

the late minifhy, runs as little into the other extreme, and is 
jealous io that point, even of thofe who got her out of the 
other's hands. The miniftry is for gentler meafures, and the 
other Tpries for more violent. Lord Rivers, talking to me the 
other day, curfcd the paper called the Examiner, for fpeaking. 
civilly of the Duke of Marlborough. This I happened to talk 
of to the Secretary ; who blamed the warmth of that Lord and 
fomc others, and fwore, that if their advice were followed, they 
would be blown up in twenty-four hours. And I have rcafon. 
to think, that they will endeavour to prevail on the Queen, to 
jwt her at^rs mor^n the hands of a miniftry than flic does at 
prefent; and there are, I believe, two men thought on, &c. 
[Let. toSj D. S. p. 310. 
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fays he, " I think the Colonel has niadc a goofc 
** of you." " Yes, my Lord," fays the Doftor; 
** but, if your Lordftiip will look a little farther, 
** you will fee that I am driving a fnail before 
** me ;" which indeed happened to be the de- 
vice. To this the Earl coolly replied, ** That is 
** fevere enough, Jonathan ; but I deferve it.*^ 
[D. S. p. 163,4.]. 

It is equally tioie, and equally evident, that 
Swift had no expectations of advantage from his 
connexion with thefe perfons; that he knew they 
could not long preferve their power; that he. did 
not honour it while it lafted, and that he difdain- 
ed pecuniary obligations *." 

«« The 

* Swift, confcious of his great abilities, and that he was not 
obliged to the minif>ry, for any the leaft favour, how much fo- 
ever they hud been obliged to him for his care and protection, 
treated every one of them round, juft in what ftyle and manner 
he thought convenient. The miniilry, who were themfeives 
men of wit and penetration, bore with his temper, and foothed 
him in his grcateft ii regularities. Had they ventured to have 
acted othcrwifc, they knew in their fouls, that he would have 
taken horfe the next morning, and, carclcfs of their fate, cxpc»f- 
ed them to the fury of their enemies. But this fpirit of domi- 
nion, wliich more or Icfs gave a tinfture t« all his convcrfution 
and behaviour throughout his whole li^c, was fuffercd freely to 
pafs under the fbft and gentle appellation of wit and humour. 
" I dined to-day" (faith he) " with Mr Secretary St John : 1 
** went to the court of requelt at noon, and fcnt Mr Harlcy in- 
*♦ to the houfe to call the Secretary, to let him know I would 
•« dine with him if he dined late." [Let. to S. Feb. la. 1710 ] 
Where do you find in the Roman, the. Grecian, the Perfic, 
the Aflyrian, the j^igyptian, or the Punic itory, any champion, 
or protc<flor of a miniftry, alive and fpiritcd to fuch an exalted 

degree, 
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" The miniftry," (faith he) " are good ho- 
*' neft hearty fellows. I ufc them like dogs, be- 
" caufe I expeft they will ufe me fo. They call 
" me Jonathun ; and I faid I believed they would 
*^ leave me Jonathan as they found me ; and 
" that I never knew a miniftry do any thing for 
" thofe whom they make companions of their 
" pleafures ; but I care not/* [Let. to S. Feb. 
17. 1 7 10. D. S. p. 322.] 

In the Summer of 171 1, he forefaw the ruin 
of the miniftry, by thofe mifunderftandings a- 
mong thcmfclves which at lall: efiedled it ; and it 
was not only his opinion, but their own, that if 
they could not can-y a peace, they would not be 
able to keep themfelves out of the Tower, even 
though they ihould agree. [D. S. p. 331. Let. 
to Stella.] In order therefore to facilitate this 
great event. Swift wrote T/je comluSi of the allies s 
a piece which he confefles cofl: him much pains, 
and which fucceeded even beyond his expedlation. 
[D. S. p. 332. Let. to S.] It was publifhed, 
Nov. 27. 171 1, juft ten days before the parlia- 
ment met; and, before the 28th of January, 
above eleven thoufand were fold, feven editions 

having 

degree, as to command the firft minifter of ftate to call out the 
Secretary from the important bufinefs of Jiis Kin 3 and coun- 
try, upon fb bootlefs an affair ? But a fpirit of liberty, or, in 
other words, a juft and true notion of inherent wildom and 
fortitude, will bear up the pofleflbr, like the hand of an angel, 
and encourage him to things which are wild, flrangc, and ama- 
zing to flaves and flatterers, and all the inferior clafies of 
wretched bunaan kind. D. S. p. 310, x, a. 
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having been printed in England, and three in 
Ireland. [D. S. p. 335»] The Tory members 
m both houfes who fpoke, drew all their argu^ 
ments from it ; and the refolutions which were 
printed in the votes, and which would never 
have pafied but for TUte condudi of the allies^ were 
little more than quotations from it *• [D. S- 
p. 337. Leu to SJ 

From. 

♦ The Whigs, encouraged, fupported, and abetted by the: 
Dutch, the Emperor, and all the princes in the grand alliance, 
were furious againd a peace. In Summer 1711, they had been 
extremely adive in mudering up their forces, and coUefting 
their whole ftrength againft the next meeting of Parliament; 
and with fuch dexterity their affairs were managed, that 
adhially they had got the Queen herfelf to be fecretly on 
xheir fide, as appeared to a demonAration from her be- 
haviour to the Duke of Shrewfbury, Dec. 7. 1711. For 
■•* when the Queen was going from the Houfe of Lords, where- 
•* fhe fat to hear the debate, Shrewfbury, Lord Chamberlain, 
** afkcd her Majefty, whether he, or the Great Chamberlain 
•* Lindfay, ought to lead her out ? She anfwered fhort. Neither 
** of you ; and gave her hand to the Duke of Someriet, who- 
•* was louder than any in the Houfe againft the peace." [Let. 
to S. Dec. 8. 1711.J And ** Dr Swift having afked Lord Ox- 
•* ford, whether fome particular Lords would have voted againft 
•* the Court, if the Duke of Somcrfet had not afHired them it* 
** would plcafe the Queen ? Lord Oxford plainly told him, his . 
** conjcfhires were true, and that my Lord Duke of Someriet 
** had fo affiired them.*' [lb. Dec. 11.] And this behaviour 
of the Queen was in faft the original caufc of her making- 
twelve Peers at once, ** after (he had at lafl been perfuaded to 
♦* her own intereft and fecurity. Yet after all,** adds Swift, 
«* it is a flrange unhappy neceflity of making fo many Peers- 
<* together ; but the Queen has drawn it upon herfelf, by her. 
** trimming and moderation.** [lb. Dec. 29.]. The Whig? 

tbus.^ 
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From this time till the year 171 3, he continu- 
ed to exert himfelf^ with unwearied diligence, in 
the fcrvice of the miniftry. [D. S. p. 156.] 
And while he was at Windfor, juft at the con- 

clufion 

thas elated with hope, and whh a full aflurance of fuccefs in 
defeating the miniflry, and quafhing the preliminaries of a 
peace, (locks fell, and ail difficulties feem to vani(h before them. 
** We have no quiet" (faith the Doaor) «« with the Whigs, 
•* they are Co riolent againft a peace; but I will cool them with 
" a vengeance, very foon.*' [Oft. a6. 1711] " I have written a 
" paper" (iaith he) ** which the miniftcrs reckon will do abuD« 
*' dance of good, and open the eyes of the nation, who are 
** half bewitched againft a peace. Few of this generation can 
** remember any thing but war and taxes, and they think it is 
** as it (hould be ; whereas it is certain, we are the moft undone 
'* people in Europe, as I am afraid I Ihall make apptar beyond 
** all contradiction.** [Oft. 30.]— After the publication of 
* The conduft of the allies,* all London, both court and city, 
■were alarmed. The Dutch envoy defigned to complain of k,. 
and refufed dming with Dr D'Avenant, becaufe, among others, 
he was fufpcfted to be the author. The Whigs refolvtd to 
bring it into the Houfe of Lords, to have it there examined ; 
and the Lord Chief Juftice fent for Morphcw the printer, 
threatened him, aftccd him who was the author of " The con- 
** duft of the allies,** and bound him over to appear the next 
torm. The noife which it made was extraordinary. ** It is fit*' 
(faith the Doctor) " it (hould anfwer the pains I have been at 
" about it. Some lay it to Prior, others to Mr Secretary St 
" John; hut I am always the firft they lay every thing toJ* 
[Dec. 2.] However, within four days after it was publiftied,. 
there was a report in London, tliat icveral of the Whigs began 
to be content that a peace (hould be treated.— The Parliament, 
however, met Dec. 7. <* The Earl of Nottingham began and 
<* fpoke againft a peace, and defired, that in their addrefs tht.y 
** might put in a clauie to advife the Queen not to make a 
** peace without Spain ; which wa^ debated, and carried by the 

«« Whig* 
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clufion of the peace of Utrecht, he drew the firft 
iketch of An hiflory $f the four lafl years of ^leen, 
Anne. The work would have been publiihed 
fooo after, if his friends in the minifhy had not 

difagreed 

*• Whips, by about fix voices, !h a committee cf the whole 
** Houfc/' [Dec. 7.] and the next day ** the daufe was carried 
•• againft the Court, in the Hoiifc of Lords, almoft two to one.** 
[Dec. 8. J The Doftor, who has written copioufly on thcic 
proceedings, concludes his letter in thcfe words : ** This is a 
** long journal, and of a day that may produce great altera- 
•* tions, and hazard the ruin of England. The Whigs arc all 
•* in triumph. They foretold how all this would be, but wc 
•* thought it boafting. Nay, they faid the Parliament fliould 
•* he difTolved before Chrillmas, and perhaps it may. This is 

** all your D of S t's doings. I warned them [the 

*• miniftcrs] of it nine months ago, and a hundred times fmce. 
" The Secretary always dreaded it. 1 told Lord Treafurcr, 1 
** fhould have the advantage of him, for he would lofe hij 
*• head, and I fliould only be hanged, and fo carry my body 
*' entire to the grave." [Dec. 8.]— And ihortly after talking 
of thefe affairs, " Here are" (faith the Doftor) " the firfl 
** fteps towards the ruin of an excellent miniftry ; for 1 look 
«• upon them as certainly mined. Some are of opinion, the 
** whole miniftry will give up their places next week ; othcn 
<* imagine, when the feffion is over. I do refolve, if they giv< 
** up, or are turned outfoon, to retire for fomc months, an<l 
** I have pitched upon the place already. I would be out oi 
** the way upon the firft of the ferment. For they lay al! 
** things on me, even fomc I have never read." [Dec. I5.]~' 
Ncvcrthelefs, while things continued in this doubtful fituation, 
and many of the friends of the miniftry had given all for gone 
fuch was the force of rcafoning, and fuch were the merits ol 
that pamphlet, " The conduft of the allies," ** that the Tor) 
** Lords and Commons in Parliament argued all from it ; anc 
•* all agreed, that never any thing of that kind was of fo grcal 
** confcqucocc, or made fo many conveits,'* [Dec. 18.] And 

at 
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difagreed about it 5' and after the Queen's death, 
he fpent much time in improving and corredling 
it J but it has not yet appeared. [D. S. p. 3 40. J 

During all this time, he received no gratuity 
or reward till the year 1713 : And then he ac- 
cepted the 2eanry of St Patrick's, Dublin. 

It may perhaps be thought ftrange, that his 
friends did not rather procure him a bi(hoprick 
in England, and place him in the Houfe of Lords, 
where his political eloquence might have been 
employed with great advantage. But this was 
not in their power ; and they might be willing to 
fecure to him fuch advantage as they could, 
knowing their own inftability, and forefeeing their 
fall*. 

But 

«t laft, fuch were the effc^s that it produced almoft univerfally 
in the minds of men, that '* the Houfe of Commons" (faith 
the Do^or) ** have this day made many fcvere votes about our 
•• being abufed by our allies. Thofe who fpoke, drew all their 
*• arguments from my book, and their votes confirm all 1 writ. 
** The Court had a majority of 150. All agree, that it was my 
»* book that fpirited them to thefe refblutions.** [Feb. 4.] And 
prefcntly after, he confirms what he Iiad afferted beyond all 
poflibility of miftake. ** The rcfolutions** (faith he) " print- 
** cd the other day in the votes, are almoft quotations from it, 
** and would never have paflcd, if that book had not been 

** written," [Feb. g.j Such were the politics, and fuch 

was the importance of Dr Swift, in thofe furious times. D. S. 

p. 35*.— 337- 

• I am much inclined to believe, that the temper of Swift 
might occafion his Englifti friends to wifh him happily and pro- 
perty promoted at a diftance. His fpirit, for I would give it 
the Ibfteft nam«, was ever untraceable. The motions of his 
genius were ofteb irregular. He aflumcd more the air of a pa- 
tron, 
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But witk whatever view, or from whatever 
caufe, the deanry of St Patrick's was given him, 
he received it with lefs pleafure than he would 
have done a fettlement with much lefs power and 
profit in England. 

I He 

Iron, than of a frtend. He affected rather to dictate than ad- 
rife. He was dated with the appearance of enjoying minifte* 
rial confidence. He enjoyed the Ihadow ; the fubfhuice was 
detained from him. He was employed, not truded^; and at 
the fame time that he imagined himfelf a fubtie diver, who dez* 
troufly (hot down into the profoundeft regions of politics, he 
was fufiered only to found the (hallows neareft the (hore, and 
was fcarce admitted to defcend below the froth at the top. 
Perhaps the deeper bottoms were too muddy for his infpeftion. 
O. let. 4. 

But what reward, what recompence, or what dignities were . 
conferred upon this heroic champion of the miniftry, this Herr 
culean defender of the conAitution, fo. al! his labonrs ? Why« 
to be fnre, he was invited to be of the Cabinet-council, he had 
fome part in the adminidration of affairs committed to his 
care, he was raifcd in the church even to the highed pinnacle 
of honour that he could poiTiuly arrive at, without having 
others knocked on the head to make room for his preferment ? 
Quite the contrary : That very miniftry, whofc battles he had 
fought with io much vigour and fuccefs, never once exerted 
their intereft to get him any fort of promotion, either in church 
or ftate. Perhaps, dreading thofe amazing abilities which had 
been their chief fupport, they were not defirous that he fliould 
be raifcd to an Englifh bilhoprick, which would have entitled 
him to a feat in the Houfe of Lords, where it is not impolfible 
that his talents might have (hone forth in a blaze of politics, 
that would have rendered him as much the idol of the public as 
the wonder of all his contemporaries : and therefore, in the 
abundance of their fagacity, they baniftied him into Ireland* 
and gave him tlie deanry of St Patrick, Dublin, which, as he 
himfelf cxpreiTcth it, was the only fmall favour that he had 

ever 
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He immediately crofled the channel, to take 
pofleflion of his new dignity ; but did not ftay 
in Ireland more than a fortnight, being urged 
by an hundred letters to haften back^ and recon- 
cile Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke ; the 
tonfequences" of whofe mifunderflanding were 
juftly dreaded by their friends *. 

When 

ercr received at their hands. I know it hath been faid, and 
thoaeht by many, that the Earl of Oxford and Lord Boling- 
broke were his patrons. But, if I know the meaning of the 
word « patron,* as I think I do, I cannot but aflcrt, as a truth, 
beyond all queftion, that Dr Swift never had any patrons at 
all ; or at leart, if he had, that his obligations to them were in- 
▼ifible. Nay, I have heard the Doctor affirm, that he never 
Tfas obliged to any man in his whole life ; meaning, undoubt- 
edly,* that he never had got any preferment in the cliurch by 
the intereft of his friends, which his own particular merit had 
not paid for over and over. Ncverthclefs, if the word * patron* 
mnft be uftd upon thefc occafions, as I-^hink it may, I will 
ftake my reputation again ft the judgment of any critic in 
Europe, or, in other words, I will hold fifty guineas to one, that 
Dr Swift was more a patron to the miniftr>', than any of the 
miniftry were patrons to Dr Swift : which is a point fo mani- 
feft to all that are acquainted with his political writings, that I 
think it would be necdlefs to infitt upon any particular proofs 
<ff it. D. S. p. 155- ^» 7- 

• In the beginning of the year 1714, Swift returned to Eng- 
land. He found his * great* friends, who fat in the feat of 
power, much difiinited among themfelves. He faw the Queen 
declining in her health, and diftreffed in her fituation ; while 
fiaAion was exerting itftlf, and gathering new ftrength every 
day. The part which he had to a^ upon this occafion, was 
not £b difficalt, as it was difagreeablc. He exerted the utmofl 
of his (kill to reunite the minifters, and to cement the apertures 
of the ftate. I could defcend into very minute particulars, were 
?oi. I. G I 



^^ 
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When he returned, he found their quarrels 
and coldnefs increafed ; and having prediiSled their 
ruin from this very caufe, he laboured to bring 
about a reconciliation, as that upon which the 
whole intereft of tlieir party depended. 

With this view he contrived to bring them to 
Lord Mafiiam's at St James's; and Lord and 
Lady Mafliam, being acquainted with his pur- 
pofe, left him alone with them. He then ex- 
poftulate'd with them both ; but to little effeft 5 
being able only to engage them to go to Windfor 
the next day ; ftill hoping, that if he could keep 
them together, they would come to fome agree- 
ment 5 well knowing, that . in abfence the mind 
perpetually revolves the recent offences of a 
friend, and heightens them by every poffible ag- 
gravation ; but that, when the offended and 
offender meet, the dying fparks of eftecm or 
kindnefs often brighten into a flame, the remem- 
brance of paft pleafure and confidence returns, 
and mutually inclines them to fecure, by an ac- 
commodation, 

I to relate what I have heard him fay upon this occafion. But 
we are at prcfcnt too near that aera, and have too many unex- 
pected confequenccs from it, cither to judge impartially, or to 
write undauntedly, of thofc tempeftuous times. As loon as 
Swift found his pains fruitlefs, his arguments unavailing, and 
his endeavours, like the ftone of Sifyphus, rolling back upon 
himfelf, he retired to a friend's houfc in Berklhire, where he re- 
mained till the Queen died. So fatal a cataftrophc put a 6nal 
period to all his views in England, and made him return, as 
fafl as poHible, to his deanry in Ireland, loaded with thoie ago- 
nizing paflions, grief and difcontent. O. let. 5, 



\ 
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commodatlon, that which they feel they cannot 
lofc without regret. 

Swift fbon after followed them ; but was told 
by Lord Bolingbroke, that his fcheme had come 
to notliing ; and he had the mortification to ob- 
ferve, that they grew more cold to each other 
every day. In the mean time, Lord Oxford's 
credit grew kfs and lefs, and the Queen's health 
vifibly declined. 

Swift, however, contrived yet once more to 
meet them at Lord Mafham's, and was agaia 
left alone with them. This was the laft time 
they ever met, and he fpoke to them both with 
great freedom ; but at length, defpairing of his 
purpofe, he told them he would retire, for that 
all was gone. Bolingbroke whifpered him that 
he was right, but Oxford faid all would do well. 

Swift ftill adhered to his opinion ; and there- 
fore went in a day or two to Oxford by the 
coach, and thence to the houfe of a friend in 
Berkfhire, where he continued till the Queen's 
death, which happened in about ten weeks. 

While he was at this place, his mind was fiill 
bufy for his friends •, and he wrote a difcourfe, 
called Free thoughts on the pre/cut Jlate of affairs^ 
which he thought might be ufeful at that junc- 
ture, and fent it up to London ; but fome diifc- 
rence of opinion happening ^between him and 
Lord Bolingbroke concerning it, the publication 
was delayed till the Queen's death 5 and then he 
recalled his copy; which was afterwards de- 
G 2 pofited 
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pofited with the late Alderman Bai-bar, and 
havings been fince publiflicd, will be found m 
vol. vi. 

A few weeks after the death of the Queen, he 
went back to his ftation in Ireland ; all his con- 
nedlions with the court being broken^ and all 
his expectations difappointed,. 

But it would be an injury to Swift, not to flop 
a moment here ; and, before we defcend witk 
him into the vale of private life, look back, as 
from an eminence, upoa the country wc have 
pafTcd. 

Few of thofe who have been permitted to af*- 
fociate with perfons greatly fuperior in riank and 
fortune, who have climbed in the retinue of 
power, antl been drtlinguiftied by rcfleftcd great«> 
ncfs, liave been able to fuftain the native digni^ 
ty of their own charafter, without {looping as 
they afccnJed the hill, or being blinded by the 
light that made tliem confpicuous to others. 

Ixt it therefore be recorded to the honour of 
Dv S>vifr, and to animate others by his example 
and reward, that, during his connection with 
ihofc who were in the hifjheft rank, and who in 
every rank would have been great, he would 
never fuller himfelf to be treated but as Sm equal ; 
and rcpulicd every attempt to hold him in de- 
pendence, or keep him at a diftance, with the 
utmoft rcfcntment and indignation. 

It happened upon fome occalion, that Harley 
feat him a bank-bill of 50 1. by his private fecre- 

tary 
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tary Mr Lewis ; which Swift inftantly returned, 
with a letter of cxpoftulation and complaint. 
Harley invited him to dine, but he refufed. He 
wrote to Mr Lewis to mediate between them, de- 
firing to be reconciled y but Swift fcnt word, that 
he expefted farther fatisfedtion. Harley replied, 
if he would come and fee him, he would make 
him eafy : But Swift infifted, that he {hould apo^ 
logize by meflage ; and declared, that other wife 
' he would call him off*.' [D. S. p. 324, 5^ 
let. to S.] 

G.3 It 

• Swift vi'as a man of fuch exalted fpirit and fire, that if a 
benefit defigned him were not accompanied with elegance and 
grace in the manner of propofing it, he would fcorn the intend- 
ed favonry and refcnt it as an afiroot. He quarrelled with hiv 
I friend Harley, on a pundlilio of this kind. *' Mr Harley" 
► (&ith Dr Swift) ** dcfired me to dine with him again to-day, 
F " bat I' refufed him; for I fell out with him ytftcrday, and 
^ will notiee him again till he makes me amends." [Let. uy 
S. Feb. 6. 1710.] " 1 was, this morning early," (lays he) 
" with Mr JLewis of the Secretary's office, and faw a letter Mr 
•* Harley had lent him, defiring to be reconciled : but T was 
" deaf to all intreaties, and have defired Lewis to go to him, 
•* and let him know I expefl further latisfa£tion. * If we let 
" theic great miniilers pretend too much, there will be no go- 
" vcming them.* ** He promjics to make me eafy, if 1 will 
" but come and fee him ; but I wont ; and he (hall do it by 
" meflage," * ©r I- will ca ft him ofFj* in that he did fomcthing 
^ which he intended for a favour, and I have taken it quite 
•» otherwife, difliking both tha thing and the manner : and it 
" has heartily vexed me ; and ail I have faid is truth, though 
** it looks like jeft ; and 1 abfolutely refufed to * fubmit' to his 
" intended favour, and expcft further fatisfaaion." [Feb. 7. 
1710.] But in a few days rafter, he fays, ** I have taken Ms 
** Harley into favour a^^ainJ' [Feb. 13.] D. S. p. 3*3, 4.. 
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It is poflible that this favour might have been , 
rejected, as not worth his acceptance : But it b ■ V 
certain, that, if it had been of greater value, it 5 
would not have atoned for any indecorum in the | 
offLr, or have induced Swift to fuffer an obliga- ^ 
tion from thofe whom he did not efteem ; for he . 
refufjd tlie place of hiftoriographer vrith difdain; '■ i 
becaufe it was in the difpofal of a perfon whom 
he regarded with difguft and contempt *. 

He would not fuffer even negative incivilities 
from thofe, who, if by their ftation they had ^ 
not been his fuperiors, would have been his j 
equals by learning and parts. It happened, that ^ 
having on a Sunday dined with Mr St John, ? 
who was then fecretary of ftate, and remarked 
that he appeared to be much out of temper ; he • 
took the firft opportunity to fee him alone, , 

aiked him what the d ailed him on Sunday ; ■ 

told him he obferved he was much out of temper j 
that he did not expeft he would tdl him the 
caufe, but would be glad to fee he was in better 5 
and warned him never to behave to him with 
filent referve, for that he would not be treated 
like a fchool-boy ; and that he had felt too much 
of that in his life already. ** I told him,'* fays 
he, " that I expefted, that every great minifter 
" who honoured me with his acquaintance, if, 

« he 

* If Swift rcfufcd this place, he could not, as Lord Orrery 
fuppofes, be miftakcn in believing it intended for him ; and 
that he did rcfufc it, we have his own cxprcfs declaration in his 
kttcr to Pope, dated Jan. 10. 1721. 
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" he heard or faw any thing to my difadTantage,. 
" would let mc know it in plain words, and not 
" put me in pain to guefs by the change or cold- , 
•^ nefs of 'his countenance or behaviour ; for it 
" was what I would hardly bear from a crowned 
" head, and I thought no fubjeft's favour was 
** worth it. I told him, that I defigned to let my 
** Lord Keeper and Mr Harley know the fame 
** thing, that they may ufe me accordingly.'* 

The fecretary received the reproof, like a 
friend, as it was given, and apologized for his 
behaviour, by faying, that bufinefs had kept 
him up {everal whole nights, and drinking one 
more ; and to make up matters, he prefled the 
Doctor to ftay to dinner; which, however, he 
declined^ as well bccaufe he would not encourage 
a fecond offence by too eafily paffing over the 
firft, as becaufe he was engaged with another 
fiiend *. [D. S. p. 326, 7. let to S. April 3. 

X711O 

If 

• At the hours that Swift was not engaged in political af- 
fairs, he laughed, he played, he amufed himielf, with every 
whim and vagary that floated on the furface of his imaginatipn. 
«* Secretary St John** (faith he) ** would needs have mc dine 
" with him to-day ; and there I found three perfons I never 
" faw ; two I had no acquaintance with, and one I did not 
" care for : So I left them early, and came home ; it being no 
" day to walk, but fcurvy rain and wind. The fecrctary tells 
" mc, he has put a cheat upon me ; for Lord Peterborow fent 
«* him twelve dozen flalks of Burgundy, on condition that I 
" ibould have my (hare ; but he never was quiet till they were 
** all gone : £6 I reckon he owes me 36 1." — ^I^et. to S. Feb. iS. 
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If in this reprefcntation of his behaviour, as Iq 
is ia many particulars taken from his letters i 
Stella, he fliould be fufpefted of having fomc* 
what exaggerated to gratify his vanity, he may 
be abundantly juftified by a letter ftill extant, 
which he wrote to Lord Oxford after the con- 
ne£Uon between them was broken, " When 1 
** was with you,'* fays he, " I have faid more 
*' than once, that I would never allow quality oi 
** ftation made any diflference between men. — ] 
" loved you juft fo much the worfc for your fta- 
•• tion. — In your public capacity you have ofter 
*' angered me to the heart, but as a private mar 
** man never once. — I was too proud to be vain 
** of the honour you did me. — I was never afraid 
** of oftending you, nor am now in any pain foi 
** the manner I write to you in.^*' 

Neither 

1710.— -But, in few days after, Swift, in a pleafant manner 
took ample fatisfaftion of the fccrctary. For ** I dintx 
•• to-day," (faith he) " with Mr Secretary St John, on condi 
" tion I might chufe my company ; which were, Lord Ri 
•' vers. Lord Carteret, Sir Thomas Manfell, and Mr Lewis. 
** invited Mafham, Hill, Sir John Stanley, and George Gran 
** ville ; but they were engaged : and I did it in revenge of hi 
•* having fuch bad company \yhen T dined with him before 
•* So we laughed," &c. [Feb. 25. 1710.] This puts me h 
mind of an accident which happened at Windfor. " The cour 
** here," (faith the Dodtor) " have got by the end a gooc 
** thin§ I faid to the Secretary fome weeks ago. He fhewed m( 
•* his bill of fare, to tempt me to dine with him. Poh, faid I 
•* I value not your bill of fare ; give me your bill of company 
•* Lord Trcafurer was mightily pleafcd, and told it every bod^ 
«* as a notable thing." [Sept. i. 1711.] D. S. p. 32Z. 3^ 
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I Neither was this conduft the cffeft of pride 

td felf-fufficicncy> but' of true dignity of mind ; 
_.r he exacted nothing which, in his tuni, he 
1 did not pay, nor a£ked more for himfelf than for 
others whofe prctenfions or ch-cumflances were 
the fame. 

When he was defired by Lord Oxford to in- 
troduce Dr Pamel to his acquaintance, he re- 
fofed, vipon this pnnciple, that a man of genius 
was a charafter fuperior to that of a Lord in a 
high ftation* He therefore obliged his Lordfhip 
to walk with his treafurer's ftaff from room to 
room through his own kvee, inquiring which 
was Dr Pamel, in order to introduce himfelf, 
and beg the honour of his acquaintance. 

It was knbwn by an accident, after hi^ memory 
failed, that he allowed an annuity of fifty guineas 
to Mrs Dingley 5 but Inftead of doing this with 
the parade of a bencfadtor, or gratifying his 
pride, by making her feel her dependence, he 
always pretended, that he afted only as her agent, 
and that the money he paid her, was the produce 
of a certain fum which fhe had in the funds r 
And the better to fave appearances, he always 
took her receipt 5 and fometimes would preteod, 
with great feeming vexation, that (he drew upon 
him before he had received her money from 
London. [D. S. p.^ 34^0 

As to his political principles, if his own ac- 
count of them is to be believed, he abhored 
Whiggifm only in thofe who made it confift ici 

dajnning 
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damning the church, reviling the clergy, abetting 
the diflenters, and fpeaking contemptibly of re- 
vealed religion. He always declared himfelf 
againft a popifh fucceflbr to the crown, whatever 
title he might have by proximity of blood ; nor 
did he regard the right line, upon any other ac- 
count, than as it was eflablifhed by law, and had 
much weight in the opinions of the people. He 
was of opinion, that when the grievances fuffcred 
under a prefent government became greater than 
thofe which might probably be expefted from 
changing it by violence, a revolution was juftifia- 
blc ; and this he believed to have been the cafe 
in that which was brought about by the Prince 
of Orange. He had a mortal antipathy againft 
ftanding armies in times of peace ; and was of 
opinion, that our liberty could never be placed 
upon a firm foundation, till the ancient law 
fliould be revived, by which our parliaments 
were made annual. He ^abominated the political 
fcheme of fetting up a moneyed intereft in op- 
pofition to the landed ; and was an enemy to 
temporary fufpenfions of the Habeas Corpus aft* 
If fome afperities that cannot be juftified have 
efcaped his pen, in papers which were haftily 
written in the firft ardor of his zeal, and often 
after great provocation from thofe who wrote 
againft him, furely they may, without the exerti- 
on of angelic benevolence, be forgiven. 

That he was not at any time a bigot to party> 
and that he did not indifcriniinately transfer hi& 

refentments 
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erentinent$ from principles to perfons, was fo 
^ident by his condu^l, that it was a ufual AibjeA 
)f raillery towards him among the miniflcrs, that 
ae never came to them without a Whig in his 
deeve. And though he does not appear to have 
aiked any thing for himfelf, yet he often preflcd 
Lord Oxford in favour of Mr Addifon, Mr 
Congreve, Mr Rowe, and Mr Steele ; with whom, 
except Mr Steele, he frequc ntly converfed during 
all Ixyrd Oxford's miniftry ; chufing his friends 
by their perfonal merit, without examining how 
far their notions agreed with the politics then in 
vogue ; and in particular, his friend Ihip with Mr 
Addifon continued inviolable, and with as much 
kindncfs as when they ufe^l to meet at Lord Ha- 
lifax's or Lord Sommers's, who were leaders of 
the oppofite party* 

Among other perfons with whom he was in- 
timately acquainted during this gay part of his 
life, was Mrs Vanhomrigh. She was a lady of 
good family, the daughter of Mr Stone the com- 
miffioner, and niece to the accomptant-general 
of h*cland. She was alfo a lady of politenefs and 
good breeding. [D. S. p. 258.] 

She was the widow of Mr Bartholomew Van- 
homrigh, firft a merchant of Amfterdam, and 
afterwards of Dublin, who was appointed com- 
miflary of the ftores by King William, upon his 
expedition into Ireland j a place which, during 
the war, was computed to be worth 6000I. per 
annum. After the affairs of Ireland were fet* 
tled^ he was appointed muftermafter-gcneral, and 
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a commiflioner of the revenue, anil laidobt'ti' 
bout 1 2,oool. in the purchafe of forfeited cftatcs : 
But though he received the produce of this eftate^ 
and enjojred his appointments thirteen years ; yet 
when he died, in 1703, his expences had been fo 
nearly equal to his revenue, that his whole for- 
tune, the value of his eftate included, amounted 
only to i6,oool. This fum he direfted, by his 
will, to be divided equally between his wife ^nd 
four children, of which two were fons and two 
were daughters. The fons died foon after their 
father, and fheii^ fhare of his fortune fell to the 
daughters. D. S. p. t6o, &c. O. let. 5. 
• In 1 709, the widow and the young ladies tame 
to England, where they were vifited by perfofis 
of the firft qualky; and Swift, lodging within a 
few doors of their houfe in Bury-ftreet, St 
James's, ufed to be much there, coming and go- 
ing without ceremony, as if he had been one of 
the family. ^D. S. p. 259. During this famili- 
arity, he became infenfibly a kind of preceptor 
to the young ladies, particularly the eldeft, who 
was then about twenty years old, was much ad- 
difted to reading, and a great admirer of poetnpv 
In a perfon of this difpofition, it was natural for 
fuch a character as that of Swift to excite admi- 
ration, a paffion which by frequent converfe was 
foftened into complacency, and complacency was 
at length improved into love. Love itfelf per- 
haps was in this cafe complicated with vanity, 
which would have been highly gratified by an 
y I alliance 
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lUiance with the firft wit of the age -, and thus 
what neither could have effedlcd alone, was done 
by the joint eiFort of both, and fhe ventured to 
make the Do<^or a propofal of marriage. It is 
probable, that liis connections with Mrs johnfon 
at tliis time were fuch, that he could not with 
honour acce]f)t this propofal, whatever pleafurc 
or advantage it might proniife : However, it is 
certain, he declined, though without afiigning 
any other engagement as the reafon. 

He appeal's firfl to have effedted to believe her 
in jeft, then to have rallied her on fo whimfical 
a choice, and at laft to have put her off without 
an abfolute refufal ; perhaps, pardy, becaufe he 
was unwilling to give her pain, and partly, be- 
aufe he could not refufe her with a good grace, 
otherwife than by difcovering fome particulars 
which he was willing to conceal. While he was 
in this fituation, he wrote the poem called" 
Cadenus and VancfTa, vol. viii. \ the principal 
view of which feems to have been at once to 
compliment, and to rally her 5 to apologize for 
his conduft, and foften a tacit denial, by leaving 
the event undetermined. 

This poem appears to have been written about 
the year 17 13, a fhort time before he left Vanefla 
and the reft of his friends in England, and re- 
turned to the place of his exile, which he always 
mentioned with regret. 

In the year 17 14, Mrs Vanhomrigh died; and, 

having lived at an cxpence much greater than 

Vol. I. H her 
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her fortune would bear, fhe left fomc debts un- 
paid. 

Her two daughters, whofc fortunes (he had 
alfo Icfiened, (he appointed joint executrixes of 
her will ; an office which, however troublefomc, 
the iituation of their affairs obliged them to ac- 
cept. It appears too, that they had contra<Sled 
fome debts in their own right, which it was not 
in their power immediately to pay ; and there- 
fore to avoid an arreft, they followed the Dean 
into Ireland *. 

Upon his arrival to take pofleffion of his dean- ' 
ry in Ireland, and at his return after the Queen's 
death, he was received, according to the account 
of Lord Orrery, vol. viii. and Mr Deane Swift, 

with 

* After the death of her hu/band and fons, with this in- 
crcafc of wealth, and with heads and hearts e'ated by affluence, 
and unreftrained by forcftght or difcretion, the widow Van- 
homrigh and her two danzhters xjuitted the luxurious foil of 
their native country, for the more elegant plcafures of the Eng- 
lilh court. During their refulence at London, they lived in a 
courfe of prodigality, that ftretched itfelf far beyond the limits 
of their income, and reduced them to great diftreft ; in the 
midft of which the mother died, and the two daughters haflen- 
cd in all fecrecy back to Ireland, bejrinning their journey on a 
Sunday, to avoid the interruption and importunities of a cer- 
tain fierce kind of animals called bailiffs, who are not only. 
fworn foes to wit and gaxty, hut whofe tyranny, although it 
coulJ not have reached the deified Vanefla, might have been 
very fatal to Efther Vanhomrigh. Vv'ithin two years after 
their arrival in Ireland, Mary, the youngeft fjfter, died, and the 
fmall remains of the (hipwrccked fortune centred in Vanefla. 

O. let. 9. See Orrery's account of Vanefla*s character, and 

of Swift's conduft with her, in vol. viii. 
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with every poffible mark of contempt and indig- 
nation, efpecially by the populace, who not only 
reviled and curfed him, but pelted him with ftoncs 
and dirt as he pafled along the ftreets. D. S. p. 178. 
183. The author of the Obfervations, on the 
contrary, affirms, that he was received by all 
ranks of men, not only with kindnefs, but ho- 
nour 5 the Tories being then in full power, as 
well in Ireland as in England, and Swift's fer- 
vice to the church, and credit at court, being 
well known. J. R. p. 87. 'J'his indeed was 
true when he went to take pofTcfiion : But when 
he returned toJiis dcanry, the power of the 
Tories, and the Dean's credit at court, were at an 
end ; circumftances which might well caufe the 
rabble at leaft to forget his fervices to the church. 
It is certain, that great clamour was then raifcd 
by the new men againft the late miniftry, with 
whom Swift had been clofcly connected : They 
were charged with a defign to bring in the Pre- 
tender 5 and the fame dclign was confcquently 
imputed to Swift, whom it was therefore conli- 
dered by fbme as a qualification for preferment 
to revile and oppofe : "Which party the mob took, 
whofe fault it has never been to coincide implicit- 
ly with a court, pofterity mufl judge for them- 
felves. Butdt fcems probable, that the/e accounts, 
however contradi^Tcory, may both be time ; and 
that Swift at this time might be the Sacheverel of 
Ireland, followed by the mob of ose faction with 
H 2 execrations. 
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execrations, and by the other with fhouts of ap^ 
plaufe *. 

It is however agreed, that the Archbifhop of 
Dublin, and fome of his old friends in the chap- 
ter, fet themfdlves againft his meafures with all 
their force, and laboured to difappoint him in 
the cxercife of his power by every art of oppofi- 
tion and delay. But whatever prejudice they had 
conceived againft him, was foon removed by the 
difinterefted integrity of his conduft, which was 
io apparent and ftriking, that they foon re- 
garded him with refpedt and veneration, and 
almoft implicitly acquiefced in whatever he pro- 
pofed. 

This removal from England to Ireland, was the 
great event which determined the colour of his 
life, bounded his views, and fliewed him at once 
what he might polTcfs, and for what he might 
hope. 

There 

• We are now no lor per to behold Dr Swift of any impor- 
tance in England : his hopes there arc cruthed for ever ; his 
niiniilc'ial friends are degraded, ban i(hcd, or imprifoncd. In- 
ilcccnt raje, fanguinary zeal, and ill-tempered loyalty, revelled 
at lirije thrcnijliont tlicthvce kingdoms, efpeciully in Ireland, 
wlierc duels were fought almoft every week, and where the pcft 
was lb univerfal, that the ladies were as violent as the eentlc- 
men. Even children at fchool, quarrelled for kings, inftcad of 
fighting for apples. As Swift was known to have been at- 
tached to the Queen's laft miniftry, to have written againft the 
Whigs, and •* to have oiled many a fpring which Harley mov- 
*' cd," he met with frequent indignities from tlic populate, 
and, indeed, was equally abufed by perfons of all ranks and 
denominations. Such a treatment foured -his temper,' confined 
his acquaintance, and added bittcrnefs to his ftyle. O. let. 6» 
Sec vol. viii. 
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There is a time when every man is ftruck with 
a fenfe of his mortality, and feels the force of a 
truth to which he has confented merely from 
cuftom, without confidering its certainty or im- 
portance. This time feldom happens in the 
chearful fimplicity of infancy, or in the firft 
impatience of youth, when " the world is all 
" before us," when every objedl has the force of 
novelty, and every dcfire of pleafure receives au- 
xiliar ftrength from curiofity : But after the firft 
heat of the race, when we ftop to recover from 
our fatigue, we naturally confider the ground 
before us, and then perceive, that at the end of 
the courfe are clouds and darknefs ; that the 
grave will foon intercept our purfuit of temporal 
felicity ; and that, if we cannot flretch to the 
goal that is beyond it, we run in vain, and fpend 
our ftrength for nought. Great difappointments, 
which change our general plan, and make it 
neceflary to enter the world, as it were, a fecond 
time, feldom fail to alarm us with the brevity of 
life, and reprefs our alacrity, by precluding our 
hopes. 

The Dean, whether by the vigoYir and aftivity 
of his imagination, the multitude of his ideas, or 
the ardour of his purfuits, efcaped the force of 
this thought, till his retreat to Ireland on the 
death of the Queen : And then indeed it came 
upon him with fuch influence, that, after fifteen 
years, it conftantly recurred when he firft awak- 
ed in the morning, and was not difmifled till he 
jigaia began to fleep. 

H J M 
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As foon as he was fettled at Dublin, Mrs 
Johnfon removed from the country to be near 
him ; but they ftill lived in feparate houfes : His 
rcfidence was at the deanry, and her'» in lodgings 
on the other fide of the river Liffey, 

The Dean kept two public days every week ; 
and though the circle of his vidtors is faid at firft 
to have been fmall, yet it foon increafed, and al- 
ways confifted of the beft company* D. S. p. 
91, 180. Thofe who were more particularly the 
companions of his choice, were fuch as would 
have done honour to any character. They were 
the Grattons, feven brothers, the fons of Dr 
Gratton, a venerable and hofpitable clergyman, 
who gave them all a liberal education. The eldeft 
was a juftice of peace, and lived reputably on hb 
patrimony in the country ; another was a phyfi- 
cian, and another a merchant, both eminent in 
their profeflions ; three others were clergymen, 
who had a competent proviflon in the church 5 
and the youngeft was fellow of Dublin-college, 
and mafter of the great free fchool at Ennifkilling. 
They were all perfons of great merit, as general- 
ly acquainted, and as much beloved, as any in 
the kingdom. The Jackfons, a family of which 
both men and women were genteel, agi-eeable, 
and well bred, fuch companions as no wife man 
ever wanted, if they could be had ; George 
Rochford, and Peter Ludlow, men of fortune, 
learning, wit, humour, and virtue ; and Mr 
Matthew Lord, deemed the beft lay fcholar of 

his 
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his time : Thefe, with the fellows of the college, 
Dr Walmefley, Dr Hclfliam, Dr Dclany, Dr 
Stopford, now Bifhop- of Cloyne, and Dr She- 
ridan; Lady EufVace, Mrs Moore, Lady Betty 
Rochford, and Mrs Ludlow, with Mrs Johnfon, 
and her firiends, were the perfons with whom 
\ Smft fpent his leifure hours, from the year 1714, 
S to the year 1720, J. R. p. 90, is'c, a period in 
which it has been injurioufly faid, that his choice 
of companions fhewed him of a depraved tafte *. 
[ There was indeed among his companions one 
perfon, who could derive no honour from his 
lineage, a foundling, whom Swift therefore ufed 
to call Melchifedek, becauie Melchifcdek is faid 
to have neither father nor mothei-. This gentle- 
man's name was Worral ; he was a clergyman, a 
mafter of arts, a reader, and a vicar of his cathe- 
dral, and mafter of the fong. He was nearly of 
the Dean's own ftanding in the college, had good 
fenfe, and much humour. He was married to a 
. woman of great fpritelinefs, good-nature, and 
generofity j remarkably cleanly and elegant in 
her perfon, in her houfe, and at her table. But 
there is another particular in Mr Worral's cha- 
racter, which generally contributed to his intimacy 
with the Dean : He was a good walker. The 

Dean 

* It is matter of aftonifhment, to find the fame perfon, who 
had enjoyed the higheft and the bcft converfation, equally de- 
lighted with the lowcft and the worft : and yet it is certain, 
that from Swift's fcttlement in Dublin, as dean of St Patrick's, 
liis choice of companions in general, fhewed him of a very de- 
praved tafte. O. let. 6. 
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Dean ufed this cxercife in an immoderate de* 
gree, under the notion of its being abfolutely nc- 
ccflary, not to health only, but to deanlinefs, by 
keeping the pores of the fkin clear, and throw- 
ing off impurities by perfpiratlon. Mr Worral's 
fituation in the church, naturally engaged his fre- 
quent attendance upon the Dean. This attend- 
ance commonly ended in a walk ; and the walk in 
their dining together, either at Mr Worral's, or at 
the deanry. The Dean, being a fingle man, was 
oftener a gueft to Mr Worral, than Mr Worral 
was a gueft to him. And this brought on an 
agreement, that the Dean fhould dine with him 
whenever he would at a certain rate, and invite as 
many friends as he pleafed upon the fame terms. 
This gentleman is lately dead, and left a large 
fum of money to be dilpofed of to public chari- 
ties, at the difcretion of his executors ; 500 1. of 
which was appropriated to the Dean's hofpital. 

The Dean, when he firft fettled at Dublin, was 
in debt ; a fituation which ill fuited his fpirit, and 
determined him to a fevere oeconomy, with which 
this agreement with WoVral well fuited. J. R, 
p. 92. On his public days, however, the dignity 
of his ftation was fuftained with the utmoft ele- 
gance and decorum, under the direftion of Mrs 
Johnfon, who yet appeared in the circle without 
any charadler diftindl from the reft of the com- 
pany. She was however frequently invited with 
the Dean, whether to entertainments, or parties 
of pleafure, though not fo generally as if fhe had 

beea 
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been his wife- She vifited, and received vifits, 
as far as the practice is a mere ritual of good 
breeding. Her frtendfhips feem to have been 
ftiU among the men, but fhe was treated with 
great politenefs by the ladies. D. S. p. 92. 

The Dean's mind had been now fo filled with 
poliucs, that he found it impradticable to excell as 
a preacher, his firft and moft laudable ambition ; 
and frequently declared, that tho' he fomc times 
attempted to exert himfelf in the pulpit, yet he 
could never rife higher than preaching pam- 
phlets. [J. R. p. 42.] He was however ftill a 
good Dean, and a good prieft : He applied him- 
felf to the care of his deanry, his cathedral, its 
regulations, its income and ceconomy, with great 
diligence : He renewed the primitive practice of 
celebrating tlie holy communion every Sunday j 
and at this facrament he was not only conftantly 
prefcnt, but he confecrated and adminiftred it with 
his own hands, in a manner equally graceful and 
devout : He attended at church every morning, 
and generally preached in his turn ; he alfo con- 
ftantly attended the performance of the anthem 
on a Sunday night, tho' he did not undcrfland 
mufic, to fee that the choir did not negledb their 
duty. D. S. p. 370, I. 

As to his employment at home, he feems to 
have had no heart to apply himfelf to ftudy of 
any kind, but to have refigned himfelf wholly to 
fuch amufements as offered, that he might not 
think of his fituation, the misfortune of his 
^ fricnds| 
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friends, and the difappointmcnt of his hofL 
Such at lead is the account that he gives to Mr 
Cay, in his letter dated January 8. 1722-3. " I 
" was three years,'' fays he, " reconciling my* 
" felf to the fcene and budnefs to which fortune 
'* hath condcnined me ; and ftupidity was idiat 
•* 1 had rccourfe to *." 

It has been fuggeiled, that the acquaintance be 
fi:li into with men of learning, made it ncceflaiy 
for him about this time to review his Greek and 
Latin, and obtain fome acquaintance with church- 
hirtoiy. J. R. p. 10 r. But furely he who had 
fludied ci{;ht hours a day for feven years, or, 
nccorilin* to Mr Deane Swift, D. S. p. 271, 272, 
276, ten hours a-day for nine years ; he who 
had rc.id and extracted the fathers more than 
f»xt<'cn ye.ivH before, had little occafion to review 
his I/atin and Greek, or acquaint himfelf with 
churcli hlllory, left he fhould not fuftain his 

charafter 

•j- I'rom T714, till lie appeared, in 1720, a champion for Ire- 
|.in.l tipiiiid Wood's luHpcncc, his fpirit of politics, and of pa- 
tii«»tl/'n], wj's kei)t almoft clofcly confined within his own 
1»rr:i(l. Idlcnrfs and triflrs inproflcd too many of his hoars; 
rioU iind r>{'ophnnt», too much of his converfation. However, 
it m;iy l)c ohiirvtd, that the ticutment which he received after 
thr dcatli nl" (^ccn Aiinc, was almoft a fufficient rcafon to juf- 
tify a rontnni I, if tint an abhorrence, of the human race. He 
lind l.rivdy wit!ifh»>d all hoftile indignities, during. the lifetime. 
of that prlnccfi ; hut when the whole army of his friends were 
liot only routed, hut taken prifoncrs, he dropt his fword, and 
retired into his fortification at Dublin, from whence he ieldom 
ftirrcci hcyond the limits of his own garden, urilefs in grcatia* 
dul^cnce to fome particular favourites. 0. let. 6. 
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charafter among learned men : For except it be 
pretended that others were able to acquire more 
knowledge in lefs time and with lefs labour, it 
muft be allowed that Swift was likely to be always 
the moft knowing of his company. Lord Orrery 
fap, that he was little acquainted with the ma- 
thematics, and never confidered the fcience ex- 
cept as an obje(5t of ridicule * : But the author 
ai the Obfervations affirms, on the contrary, 
that he had acquired confiderable mathematical ' 
knowledge ; and that he had fcen him more than 
once undertake to folvc an algebraic problem by 
arithmetic. J. R. p. loi. 

The firft remarkable event of his life that 
occurred after his fcttlement at the deanry, was 
his marriage to Mrs Johnfon, after a moft inti- 
mate friendfhip of more than fixteen years. This 
was in the year 1716-, and the ceremony was 
performed by Dr Afhe, then Bifliop of Clogher, 
to whom the Dean had been a pupil in Trinity 
college, Dublin f. But whatever were the motives 
of this marriage, the Dean and the lady conti- 
nued to live afterwards juft in the fame manner 

as 

• Sec the notes above, p. 50. 

t Though it is admitted, that Dr Swift was married to Mrs 
Johnfon in 1 7 16, yet it n-.;.y be aflcrted with great truth, that 
he never had any ferious tiinnclits of marriage a iter he was one 
and twenty. Some time, indeed, before, while he was a lirip- 
rUng in ^hc univerfity of Dublin, he had a paflion for Mifs 
Warren, the fiftcr of his chamber-fellow. But whatever attach- 
ments he had to that lady, upon his going to live in E ngland, 
«.!icrc he applied himfelf clofc to politics and learning at Sir 

William 
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as they had lived before *. Mrs Dingley was ftiH 
riie infeparable companion of Stella where-cvcr 
flie went j and fhe never refided at the deaniy, 
except when the Dean was feized with violent fits 
of giddinefs, which fome times lafVed near a month. 
Till this time he had continued his vifits to 
Vancfla ; who, though Ihe had fuffered very great 
pecuniary lofles, had yet preferved her reputation, 
I and 

William Temple's, his pafllons quickly fubfidcd, and he forgot 
his amour. Neither do I believe, further than common forms, 
that he ever paid his court, throughout his whole life, to any 
woman hefidcs, in the charaftcr of a profcfled lover. D. S. 

• Mrs Johnfon, with regard to her manners, her virtues, her 
mind, and her perfon, was not undeferving to have been mar- 
ried to the grtateft prince in Europe : but her defcent was from 
a fcrvant of Sir William Temple ; and therefore, (he was by no 
means worthy lo have been the acknowledged wife of Dr Swift. 
•—If I)r Swift had acknowledged his marriage, even with this 
improved, this adorable creature, he would, in fpite of his ge- 
nius, and all the reputation he had acquired in the days of K. 
William and Q. Anne, have immediately funk in the edeem of 
the world. For, among the reft of his enemies, (and thefc 
were not few) there were fome that were not tmacquainted with 
the ftory of Mrs Johnlbn's birth and education, who, on account 
of fome particular difobligations they had received from the 
Dof^or, would have been glad of an opportunity of expofing 
him to contempt and ridicule for the meannefs of hisfpirit; 
and, as in that cafe, they would have had it full in their 
power, as well as ftrong in their inclination, they would have 
publiflicd and confirmed the obfcurity of Mrs Johnfon's birth 
and education among all their acquaintance. They would have 
declared, among other particulars, that Mrs Johnfon, when (he 
was about ten or eleven years old, was appointed to wait upon 
the Doftor'sVifter, in the charaftcr of her little fcrvant, <luring 

the 
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ind her friends : For fhe was vifited by many 
pcrfons of rank, charafter and fortune, of both 
ibes ; particularly Mrs Conolly, a lady of very 
high reputation ; Dr Berkeley, the late moft 
excellent Bifliop of Cloyne ; the late Judge Lind- 
fay, and the Lord Chief Juftice Marlcy. D. S. 
p. 262. The Dean appears ftill to have pre- 
fcrved the character of her preceptor, to have 
directed her progrefs in literature, and explained 
and illuftrated the authors fhe had read. But 
foon after his marriage, he vifited her on another 
account ; he went as an advocate for Mr Dean 
Winter, whom he took with him, a Gentleman 
vrlio was a profelled admirer of Vancfia, and had 

made 

the fummcr that (he fpent at Moorpark in 1692. Neither can 
we iuppofe, that even the Dodlor's filler, with whom he had 
quarrelled to fuch a degree, as never to iee her f;:ce, on account 
of a match he thought greatly beneath her acceptance, [alove, 
P' 44» 45-] would have ftifled her indisjnation, or wirh any 
patience, have forborn to retaliate the rcvciities of licr Im other 
upon his own back, when he himfclf had marked and ac- 
fcnawledged a wife Co very meanly extraOed, and particularly 
that individual perfim whom (he defpifed, and limited beyond 
all the inhabitants on earth. In one wend, if Dr Swift, whole 
ambition was not to be gratified without fome unco»nmon dc^-rce 
of admiration, had acknowledged Mrs Johnfv^n for a wife, he 
*ouId, on all fides, have been To perfecuted witli contempt 
and dprifion, (« half mankind were, in 1 716, his prv>fcl]cd 
«nemi(s) that, unable to fupport himfclf under the burthen of 
his affliction, lie would have loft his fpirits, broken his heart, 
and died in a twelvemonth. And accordingly, wc find, he had 
more wifdom than to ackno>^ ledge this beautiful, this ac- 
conpUdicd woman, for his wife. D. S. p. 80, 83, 84, 85- 

Vol. I. I V 
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made her fome overtures of marriage : But th(f 
he had an eftate of near 800I. a-yeac, befidcs 
300I. a-year preferment in the church ; yet Va- 
neffa rejected the propofal, in fuch terms as that 
it was never repeated. She was alfo addrefled by 
Dr Price, who was afterwards Archbifliop oC j 
Cafhel, but without fuccefs. [D. S. p. 263. 265.] 
From this time the Dean^s vifits were much lefs . 
frequent. In the year 1717, her lifter died ; Jfnd 
the whole remains of the family- fortune being 
then centred in VanefTa, fhe retired to Selbridge, 
a fmill houfe and eftate, about twelve miles dif- 
tance from Dublin, which had been jpurchafed 1 
by her father. 

From this place flie wrote frequently to the 
Dean, and he anfwered her letters. In thefe 
letters fhe ftill prefTed him to marry her ; and in 
his letters he ftill rallied, and ftill avoided a pofi- 
tive denial. At length, however, fhe infifted 
with great ardour, and great tendernefs, upon 
his politive or immediate acceptance or refufal 
of her as a wife. The Dean wrote an anfwer, 
and delivered it with his own hand. 

As this letter of VanefTa's, which was written 
in 1723, is a demonftration that Ihe was then 
utterly ignorant of the Dean's marriage with 
Stella, and as (he appears to have known it al- 
moft immediately afterwards, it is probable that 
the Dean's anfwer communicated the fatal fecret, 
which ht once precluded all her hopes > and ac- 
counted for his former condudl : It is probable 
f too, 
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too, that the refcntment which he feh at having 
it thus extorted from him, was the caufe of the 
manner in whicih he delivered the letter •, for 
having throwa it down upon her table, he halteil 
hack to his horfe, and returned immediately to 
Dublin. [D. S. p. 264. O. let, 9.] 

Tliis letter the unhappy lady did not furvivc 
many weeks. However fhe was fuiflciently com- 
pofed to cancel a will that flie had nrade in th;:: 
Dean's favour ; and to make another, in which 
flic left her fortune, which long retirement and 
frugality had in a gi-eat meafurc reftorcd, to her 
two executors, Dr Berkeley the Bifhop of Cloyne, 
and Mr Marfhall one of the King's ferjeants at 
law, gentlemen whofe charadlers are excellent in 
the higheft degree*. 

Such was the fate of Vanefla. And, furely, 
thofe whom pity could not reftrain from being 
diligent to load her memory with reproach, to 
conftinie appearances in the worft fenfe, to aggra- 
vate folly into vice, and diftrefs into infamy, 
have not much exalted their own chara<fler, dr 
ilrengthened their claim to the candour of others. 
If Vaneila, by her fondnefs for the gaieties of 
life, encouraged by the example, and perhaps in- 
fluenced by the authority of a mother, Icflcned 
her fortune at an age when few have been dif- 
creet ; it cannot be denied, that fhe retrieved it 
by prudence and oeconomy, at an age when many 
have continued diflblute ; and was frugal, after 
I 2 the 



• Sec vol. viii. 
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the habit of expence had made frugality difficult 
If fhe could not fubJue a paffion which has ty- 
rannized over the ftrongeft and pureft mindij _ 
file does not appear to have known that it was 
criminal, or to have defired that it might be un- 
lawfully gratified. She prefled a perfon whom 
ihe believed fingle, to marry her ; but it does ^ 
not therefore follow, that fhe- was his eoncubinej >.\ 
much lefs that fhe defired to be reputed fo, and 
was then folicitous to incur the infamy which has 
been fince thi*own upon her. It cannot furcly 
hz believed, that the fliamelefs and reputed con^ ] 
cubine, even of vSwift, would have been vifitcd ([| 
by ladies of credit and fafhion, or folicited in 
marriage by two clergymen of eminence ahd for- 
tune, to whom her ftory and characSler muft have 
been well known. Bcfidcs, Dr Berkeley, after 
having carefully perufed all the letters that pafled 
between them, which Vanefla diredled to be 
publifhed with the poem, found, that they con- 
tained nothing that could bring the leafi: difgrace 
upon the Dean. Her's, indeed, were full of 
pailionate declarations of her love ; his contained 
only compliments, excufes, apologies, and thanks 
for trifling prefents. There was not in either 
the Icafi: trace of a criminal commerce ; which, 
if there liad been any fuch, it would, in fo long 
an intercourfe, have been extremely difficult to 
avoid : And if fhe defired to be reputed his con- 
cubine*, it cannot be fuppofed that flie conceal- 

. cd 
* Sec vol. viii. 
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cd any letter which would have proved that fli* 
was foy efpecially as it would have gratified her 
refentment againft him, for refuiing to make her 
his wife. [J. R. p. 121. 122. 123.] 

If it appears, therefore, that there was no 
criminal commerce between them, and that flie 
did not defire the world fhould believe there had 
been any ; it follows, from her dire(Sling the 
publication of the poem, of which perhaps fhe 
poflefled the only copy, that, in her fenfe of the 
▼erfes, none of them implied a fact which would 
difhonour her memory. And this appears alfo 
to have been the opinion of her executors, who, 
though they fuppreffed the Icttei-s,. becaufe they 
contained nothing that could do her honour, yet 
publifhed tlie pbem ; by, which it mufl: therefore 
be fuppofcd, they did not think fhe would be 
difgraced. [J. Pt. p. 123.] 

It has indeed been faid, that Vanefla, from 
the time. Ihe was defcrted, " devoted herfelf, 
" hke Ariadne, to Bacchus •," and perhaps it is 
truej that in . the anguifh of difappointed dcfire, 
. flie had recourfe to that dreadful opiate; which 
never fails to compliciite difeafe with trouble, to 
leave the fufferer more wretched when its opera- 
tion is at an end ; to" divide life into frenzy and 
defpair, and at once to haften the approach, and 
increafe the terrors of death. But it cannot be 
thought, that when fhe made her will, flic was 
either intoxicated or delirious, becaufe the per- 
&£t excrcife of rcafon is efTential to the validity 
I 3 o£" 
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of the aft. No particular of her diftrefs, there* 
fore, can weaken the arguments drawn from the 
diredlion in her will to publifh the poem and the 
letters, of which the gratification of her vanity 
was fo evidently the motive, that it is difficult to 
conceive how it could be overlooked. 
* From 171610 1720, is a chafm in the Dean's 
life, which it has been found difficult to fill up. 
That he had no need to repeat his college- exercifes^ 
has been Ihewn already ; and that, in this inter* 
val, he went through a voluminous courfe of ec- 
clefiaftical hiftory [J. R. p. loi.], feems farther 
improbable, by a letter to Lord Bolingbrokej 
dated April 5. 1729; in which it appears, that he 
was then reading Baronius, and Baronius was the 
only piece of church-hiftory that was found in 
his library. Lord Orrery thinks, with great 
reafon, that he empolyed this time, upon GuU 
liver's Travels, O. let. 16. 

The author of the Obfervaiions^ indeed fuppofes^ 
the Dean's genius to be verging towards a decline 
in the year; 1 723, and that Gulliver's Travels were 
written after that time : But in both thefe fuppo- 
fitions he is probably miftaken ; though in the 
former, he feems to be favoured by a paflage in a 
letter written by the Dean himfelf to Mr Pope, 
dated Sept. 20, 1723. 

That his genius was not declining in 1723^ 
appears by the Drapier*s Letters, which were not 
written till 1724 ; and of thefe the Obfervator 
himfelf, fays " his genius never fhonc out in 

•* greater 
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" greater ftrength, than on that and the ful> 
* fcquent occafions ;" a truth which is univerfally 
acknowledged. That Gulliver's Travels were 
written before that time, is equally evident : For 
Swift went into the north of Ireland early in the 
fpring of 1725 •, and, in a letter to Dr Sheridan, 
(luring his rcfidence there, he puts him in mind 
of his defcription of the Yahoos. So that Sheri- 
dan muft have fecn the Travels in manufcript, at 
Icaft in the year 1724. The Dean aUb, in a 
letter to Mr Pope, dated Sept. 29. 1725, fays, 
" Oh ! if the world had but a dozen of Arbuth- 
** notts in it, I would burn my Travels^^ It 
may reafonably be concluded, therefore, that his 
Travels were then all written, and that at this 
time he was reviewing and retouching them for 
the prefs ; efpecially as they were publifhed in 
1726 ; and as he was otherwife employed in 1724, 
they muft have been written at leaft before 1723. 

Upon the whole, perhaps, it is not an extra- 
vagant conjefture, that having, according to his 
own account, wholly ncglefled his ftudies for 
the firft three years of his refidence at the dean- 
ry, and indulged the refontment which his dlfap- 
pointments had produced, till it could be contain- 
ed no longer, he conceived the firft notion of ex- 
preffing it, in ftich a manner as might correal the 
enoi'mities which he expofed ; and with this view 
immediately began his Travels^ of which the firft 
copy was probably finifhed before the year 1720. 

About this time, the Dean, who had already 
acquired the character of a humourift and a wit, 

was 



^ 
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was firft regarded with general kindnefs, as tbe-l 
patriot of Ireland. He wrote a propofal for dtt [ 
imivcrfal ufc of Irifli manufa^hires [vol. iii.]; % ] 
tract which as it was apparently calculated for the 
fcrvicc of Ireland, and zealoufly condemned a b^ 
criJicc of intcrcft to England, made him very 
popular *. But this fervice would not perhaps 
have hcen fo long and fo zealoufly remembered, 
if a profccution had not been commenced againft 

the 

• In the year 1720, Swift began to re-aflumc, in fome degree, "■ 
tbc character of a political writer. A fmall pamphlet in dc- 
fciwv of the Irifli maniifaOures, was, I believe, his fir(le(&yra 
Irclaiul, ill tliat kind of wtiting ; and to that pamphlet he ow- 
ttl the turn of the popular tide in his favour. His iayingsof 
wit and humour had been handed about, and repeated from 
time to time among the people. They had the efTe^ of an 
ortful preface, and*had pre-engaged all readers in his favoar. 
'i'liey were adapted to the underdanding, and pleafcd the ima- 
i;iuation of the vulgar ; and he was now looked upon in a new 
lit'lit, and diflinguiflicd by the title of The Dean. — The flux 
:ind n flux of popular love and hatred are equally violent. They 
ore often owing to accidents, but fometimes to the rctorn of 
rcalon, wliich, unafllQcd by education, may not be able to 
guide the lower clafs of people into the right traft at the begin- 
ning, but will !)C fufficicnt to keep them in it, when experience 
))us j)ointed out the road. The pamphlet propofing the univer- 
fal ufe of Irilh manufaOurcs within the kingdom, had capti- 
vated all hearts. Some little pieces of poetry to the fame pur- 
pofc, were no lefs acceptable and engaging. The attachment 
which the Dean bore to the true intereft of Ireland, was no 
longer doubted. His patriotifm was as manifeft as his wit. He 
was looked upon with pleafuro and refpeft, as he paffed through 
the ftreets : And he had attained Co high a degree of populari- 
ty, as to become an arbitrator in the difputes of property apiong. 
his neighbours ; nor did any man dare to appeal from his opir- 
aion, Of to mnrmur at his decrees. O. let. 6. 
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the printer. As foon as this meafure was taken, 
the importance of the work was eftimated by the 
diligence of the government to fupprefs it ; and 
the zeal and integrity of the writer, wei'e meafured 
by the danger he had incurred. No public no- 
tice, however,, was taken of the Dean on tliis 
occaiion v and Waters, the printer, after having 
been long harafled and imprifoned,, at length ob- 
tained a Noli prof equi. 

The Dean did not again appear in his political 
character till the year 1724. A patent having 
been iniquitoufly obtained by one Wood, to coin 
1 80,000 1. in copper for the ufc of Ireland, by 
which he would have acquired exorbitant gain, 
and proportion ably impoveriflied the nation, the 
Dean, in the charafter of a Drapier. wrote a feries 
of letters to the people, urging them not to re- 
ceive this copper money. Thefe letters united the 
whole nation in his praife, filled every fircet with 
his effigies, and every voice with acclamations ; 
and Wood, though he was long fupportcd by 
thofe who proftituted the highefl delegated au- 
thority to the vileft purpofes, was at length com- 
pelled to withdraw his patent, and his money was 
totally fupprefled *. 

Upon 

* The popular afJe£tion which the Dean had hitherto acquir- 
ed, may be faid to have been univcrial, till the publication of 
the Drapicr's letters, which made all ranks, and all proftflions, 
unanimous in his applaufe. The occafion of thofe letters was a 
fcarcity of copper coin in Ireland, to fo gicat a degree, that for 
for fome time pall, the chief roanufatturers throughout the 

kiagdon,. 
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Upon the arrival of Lord Carteret, foon after 
the publication of the fourth letter, feveral pat 
fages were felefted as fufficient ground for a pro- 
fecution ; and his Excellency and council publiih- 
cd a proclamation, offering 300 I. reward for a 
difcovery of the author. This proclamation gave 
the Dean a remarkable opportunity to illuftratc 
his character. It happened, that his butler, 
whom he had employed as his amanuenfis, and 
who alone was truttcd with the fccrct> went out 

in 

kingdom, were obliged to pay their workmen in picc^ of tio, 
or in other tokens of fuppofitious value. Such a method was 
very difadvantageous to the lower parts of traffick, and was in 
general an impedinocnt to the commerce of the ftate. To re- 
medy this evil, Xhe late King granted a patent to William 
Wood, to coin, duiing the term of fourteen years, farthings and 
halfpence in England, for the ufe of Ireland, to the value of a 
certain fum fpccified. Thtfe halfpence and farthings, were to 
be received by thofe perfons v^ho would voluntarily accept 
them. But the patent was thought of fuch dangerous confc- 
qnence to the public, and of fuch exorbitant advantage to the 
patentee, that the Dean, under the chara^cr of Af. B. Drapier, 
wrote a letter to the people, warning them not to accept of 
Wood's halfpence and farthings as current coin. This firft let- 
ter was fucceeded by fcvcral others to the fame purpofe ; all 
which arc infertcd in his works. — At the found of the Dra- 
picr's trumpet, &c. [fee vol. iii. in the notes.] — This is the 
moft fuccin£t account that can be given of an affair, which 
alarmed the whole Irifli nation to a degree, that in a lefs loyal 
kingdom, muft have fomented a rebellion : But the (ledfad loy- 
alty of the Irifti, and their true devotion to the prefent royal 
family, is immoveable ; and although this unfortunate nation 
may not hitherto have found many diftinguiftiing marks of fa- 
vour and indulgence from the throne, yet it is to be hoped, kk 
tiioe, they may meet with their reward. O. let. 6» 
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ixt the afternoon of the day of the pradamation, 
inthout leave, and ftaid abroad the whole night, 
and part of the next day. There was great rea- 
ibn to fulpeft, that he had made an information ; 
and having received his reward, would never re- 
turn. The man however came home in the even- 
ing ! and the Dean was advifed by his friends to 
take no notice of his fault, left he fhould be pro- 
voked to a breach of truft, from the dread of 
which his return had juft delivered them. But 
the Dean rejected this counfel with the utmoft di(^ 
dain, and commanding the man into his prefencc, 
ordered him immediately to ftrip off his livery, 
and leave the houfe. *^ You villain," faid he, ** I 
" know I am in your power ; and for that reafbn 
" I will the lefs bear your infolence or negleft. 
" I fuppofe by this time you are rewarded, or at 
" leaft in a fair way of being rewarded for your 
" ti-eachery." 
The man, in very fubmiffive terms, confefled 
' that he had^been drinking all night, and intreated 
to be forgiven ; but Swift was inexorable. He 
then begged that he might be confined in fome 
part of the houfe fo long as the proclamation 
could entitle him to any reward ; left, when he 
was driven from his fervice, and deftitute of an- 
other, the temptation might be too ftrong for 
his virtue, and his diftrefs might involve him in 
a crime which he moft abhorred. Swift however 
was ftill inexorable ; and the man was difmifled. 
During all the time of danger, Swift obftinately 

refufed 
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refiifed to contribute one farthing towards his fnj 
port, nor could he be pcrfuaded to fee his face 
but when the time limited in the proclamation wj 
expired, he was permitted to return to his fei 
vice. Soon iiftcr wards he was called haftily m 
by the Dean j who without any preface, agai 
ordered him to ftrip off his livery, put on his ofj 
cloaths, and then come to him again. The bu 
Icr ftared with furprife, wondering for what crin 
he had defcrved to be turned out of his plac 
His maftcr obferving this,afked him if he had r 
cloaths of his own to put on ? he told him 1 
had. Then go your ways, faid the DoiElor, ar 
as foon as you have tlipown off your livery, ai 
drclleJ yourfelf, come back to me again. TJ 
poor fellow, though he was greatly aftoniihed 
this proceeding, knew Swift too well to expoft 
late ; and therefore, with whatever reluftanc 
did as he had been commanded. W hen he r 
turned, the l^an ordered the other fervants 
]|e c.illo J up ; who immediately attended, expe^ 
ing that the butler was to be difmilfed //; terrors 
and th.it they Ihould be warned in very feve 
terms of his ollcnce. Swift, as foon as they hj 
ranged tluinfclvcs before liim, ordered them 
take notice, that Robert was no longer his fe 
vant : lie is now, tiid the Dean, Mr BLikely, t] 
verger of St Patrick's cathedral, a* place which 
give him as a reward for his lidclity. The vali 
of this place is between thirty and forty poun 
a-year. However, Robert would not quit his m 

fie 
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ftcr, but continued to be his butler foitic years 
afterwards. [D. S. p. 190, i.] In this iiiftancc 
the Dean exercifed his pride, his fortitude, and 
his equity, in a manner peculiar to himfclf ; and 
though there are many who would equally have 
rewarded fuch fidelity, there are few who would 
have ventured to wait the iflue of fo fcvere and 
dangerous a probation. 

From this time the Dean's influence in Ireland 
was almoft without bounds. He was confulted 
in whatever related to domeftic policy, and, in 
particular, to trade. The weavers always conii- 
dered him as their patron arid legiflator, after his 
propofal for -the ufe of L-ifli manufaftures, and 
came frequently in a body to receive his advice ' 
in fetding the rates of their fluffs, and the wages 
of their journeymen ; and when ele£lions were 
depending for the city of Dublin, many corpo- 
rations refufed to declare themfelves, till they 
knew his fentiments and inclinations. Over the 
populace he was the moft abfolute monarch that 
ever governed men \ and he was regarded by per- 
fons of every rank, with veneration and eflcem *. 

It 

* The name of Auguflus was not beflowcd upon GOavius 
Czfar with more univcrfal approbation, than the name of the 
Ihafier was beftowcd upon the Dean. He had no (boner af- 
fiimcd his new cognomen, than he became the idol of the people 
of Ireland, to a degree of devotion, that in the moft fuperftiti- 
ous country fcarce any idol ever obtained. Libations to his 
health, or, in plain Englifh, bumpers, were poured forth to the 
Drapier, as large and as frequent as to the glorious and immor- 

VoL. I. K tU 
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It appears by many of his writings, that 
lived in great friendihip and familiarity with L 
Carier(?t during his lieutenancy, notwithftanc 
his Loi:dlhip had (igned the proclamation to 
cover hiai as the writer of the Drapier*s let, 
Swift indeed remonilratcd againft this proc- 
ing ; and once aiked his Lordihip, how he c( 
concur in the profecution of a poor honeft fell 
who had been guilty of no other crime than 
of writing three or four letters for the inftru6 
of his neij^hboui'^, and the good of his count 
To this que it ion his Excellency elegantly rep 
in the words of Virgil, 

Ri'gni KsvUas me taiia cogit 

j\IoilrL [D. S. p. 270. 



tal memory of K. WiUidm III. His effigies were painted ii 
TV ftrcet in Dublin, Acclamations, and vows for his profp 
attended his footfteps wbcrc-tvcr he paHed. He was con 
in all poinu relating to domcilic polic)- in general, and 1 
trade of Ireland in particular : But he was more immec] 
looked upon as the legillutor of the weavers, who freqi 
came in a bo<ly, conlirting of fifty or fixty chieftains of 
trade, to receive his advice, in fettling the rates of their r 
faftuKS, and the wages of their journeymen. He received 
addrctics with Icls majclK- than llernefs, and, ranging hi 
jccis in a circle round his parlour, ipoke as copioufly, and 
as little difficulty and hefitation, to the fcveral points in 
they fuppHcatod his affilhince, as if trade had been th< 
(ludy and employment of his life. When cleftions wei 
pending for the city of Dublin, many corporations reful 
declare themlclvcs, till they had Con/uhed his fentimeni 
inclinations, which were punaualiy followed with equal . 
fulnefs and fubmilCon. In this ftate of power, and popula 
and admiration, he remained till he loft lus fcnfcs. O. le 
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He was equally diligent to recommend his friends 
to Lord Carteret, as he had been to recommend 
them to Lord Oxford ; and he did it with the 
fame dignity and freedom. ** Fray, my Lord," 
faid he one day, " have you the honour to be 
" acquainted with the Grattons r" My Lord 
anfwcrcd, he had not. " Why then, pray, my 
" Lord," faid Swift, " take care to obtain it ; 
" it is of great confequence : The Grattons, my 
" Lord, can raife ten thoufand men." [J. R. 
P- 95'1 He obtained a living for his friend Dr 
Sheridan ; and he recommended feveral others, 
of whom he knew nothing, but that they were 
good men. 

He ufed alfo to remonftrate, with great free- 
dom, againft fuch meafures as he difapproved ; 
and Lord Carteret having gamed the advantage of 
him in fome difpute concerning the diftrefles of 
Ireland, he cried out in a violent paflion, " What 
" the vengeance brought you among us ? Get 
** you gone, get you gone ; pray God Ahnighty 
" fend us our boobies back again j" [J, R. p. 
25.] ; a reply which fliewed at once the turn, 
the ftrength, and the virtue of his mind ; as it 
was a fine compliment to the force of reafon, by 
which he had been juft foiled, and was expreflcd 
with all the vehemence of his temper, and all the 
pecuharity of his wit. 

He was feveral times in England, on a viiit to 
Mr Pope, after his fettlement at the deanry, par- 
ticularly in the years 1726 and 1727. 

K 2 There 
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There is a paffage in one of his letters to Dr 
Sheridan, during his vifit in 1726, by which it 
appears, that he then had fuch an oflfer of a fct- 
tlemcnt, in the midft of his friends, within twelve 
"miles of London, as, if he had been ten years 
;^ungcr, he would gladly have accepted : " But 
** 1 am now," fays he, " too old for new fchemesi 
" and efpecially fuch as would bridle me in my 
** freedoms and liberalities." He had alfo an in- 
vitation from Lord Bolingbroke, to fpend a winter 
with him at his houfe on the banks of the Loire 
in France 5 and this he would have accepted, but 
that he i*eccivcd an account from Ireland, that 
Mrs Johnft)!! was dangeroully ill. 

Mrs Jolinlbn's conftitution was tender and de- 
licate 5 and, as the Dean himfelf fays, llie had 
not the ftamina vita. In the year 1724, fhe be- 
gan vifibly to decay 5 and in the year 1726, was 
thou^jlit to be dying. The Dean received the 
news with agonies not to be felt, but by the ten- 
dcrcfl: atul moll ardent friendfhip, nor conceived 
but by the mol> lively imagination ; and immedi- 
ately hafted back into Ireland. 

It happened, however, that Mrs Johnfon, 
contrary to the opinion of her phyfician, re- 
covered a moderate Ihare of health 5 and the 
Dean, probably to complete fome defign, which 
in his hafte he had left unfinifhed, returned 
again to England in 1727. 

From England he was once more about to let 
out for France, upon Lord Bolingbroke's invita- 
tion, when news arrived of the King's death. 

He 
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He had attended the late Queen, while (he 
was Princefs, in his former excurfions to Eng- 
land ; and he had feen her twice in one week by 
her Royal Highnefs's command in this. She had 
always treated the Dean with great civility, and 
the Dean had treated her with his ufual and pe- 
culiar franknefs. The third day after the news 
of the late King's death, he attended at court, 
and kiffed the King and the Queen's hand upon 
their acccflion, and was blamed by his friends for 
deferring it fo long. 

What profpedt he had of a change in public 
aftairs on this event, or of any advantage which 
fuch a change might prcxiuce to himfelf or his 
friends, does not appear ; but he was earnellly 
intreated to delay his journey. And when he 
had again determined to fet out, he was, upon 
feme new incidents, again prevailed upon not to 
go, by the vehement perfuafion of fome perfons, 
whom, he fays, he could not difobey. JMany 
fchemes were propofed, in which he was eagerly 
folicitcd to engage ; but be received them coldly ; 
not, as it appears, becaufe he was determined 
no more to enter into public life, but becaufe the 
fchemes themfelves were fuch as he did not ap- 
prove. However, in the fame letter in which he 
fays, that if the King had lived ten days longer, 
he fhould not have dated it from London, but 
Paris, he fays, that his ihare in the hurry of the 
lime would not be long, and that he fhould foon 
return* . 

K 3 He 
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He was foon after feized with one of his fits of 
giddincfs and deafnefs ; a calamity which was 
greatly aggravated by the news, that Mrs John- 
fon was again fo ill that the phyficians defpaired 
of her life. Upon this occafion he relapfed into | 
the agonies of mind which he had felt the year Jl 
before. He expefted by the next poft to hear i 
that fhe was dead ; and intreated that he might be i 
told no particulars, but the event in general ; for ■ 
that, his age being then within three months of 
fixty, his weakncfs and his fricndfhip would bear 
no more As he defpaired of feeing her alive, he '■ 
determined not to return to Ireland fo foon as he 
had intended, but to pafs the winter either near 
Salifbury-plain, or in France. That he might 
not be interrupted by company, and condemned 
to the torment of fupprefling his forrow, to prc- 
ferve the rules of good -breeding, he quitted the 
houfc of Mr Pope at Twickenham, and retired 
to a village near London, with a female relation 
for his nurfe. The next letter that he received, 
he .kept an hour in his pocket, before he could 
fuxHciently fortify himfelf againft the fhock which 
he cxpefled when he fliould open it. However, 
as Stella's life ebbed by flow degrees, and fomc- 
timcs feemed at a ftand, if not to flow, his hope 
of a parting intei-view revived, and he fct out for 
Ireland as foon as he was able to travel, 

Ke found her alive ; but, after having languifh- 
cd about two months longer, ihe expired on the 
28th of January 1727-8, in the 44th year of her 

age, 
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age, regretted by the Dean with fuch excefs of 
afleAion and efteem, as the keeneft fenfibility 
only could feel, and the moft excellent charafter 
excite. 

Beauty, which alone has been the objeft of 
univerfal admiration and deiire, which alone has 
elevated the pofleflbr from the loweft to the 
higheil flation, has given dominion to folly, and 
armed caprice with the power of life and death, 
was in Stella only the omamem of intelleftual 
greatnefs ; and wit, which has rendered deformi- 
ty lovely, and conferred honour upon vice, was 
in her only the decoration of fuch virtue, as, 
without either wit or beauty, would have com- 
pelled affeftion, eftecm, and reverence. 

Her ftature was tall, her hair and eyes black,, 
her complexion fair and delicate, her features 
regular, foft, and animated, her fliape eafy and 
elegant, and her manner feminine, polite, and 
graceful j there was a natural mufic in her voice, 
and a pleafing complacency in her afpeft when 
file fpoke. 

As to her wit, it was confefled by all her ac- 
quaintance, and particularly by the Dean, that 
flie never failed to fay the beft thing that was 
faid whenever fhe was in company, though lier 
companions were ufually perfons Cff the beft un- 
derftanding in the kingdom. 

But this dangerous power was under the direc- 
tion of fuch fweetnefs of temper, fuch general 
kindnefs, and reluftance to give pain, that fhe 
never indulged it at the expence of anodier. 

Neither 
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Neither was her wk merely of the coloqnial 
kind. She had great force of poetical fancyy 
could range her thoughts in a regular compofi- 
tion, and exprefs them in correal and harmoni- 
ous verfe. Of hei- wit in converfation fome in- 
flances will be found under the names of Boris 
mots ; and two fpccimens of her poetry are to be 
found. Her virtue was founded upon hiunanity, 
and her religion upon reafon. Her morals were 
uniform, but not rigid ; and her devotion was 
habitual, but not oflentatious. 

Why the Dean did not fooner many this moft 
excellent perfoa ; why he married her at all; 
why his marriage was fo cautioufly concealed ; 
and why he was never known to meet her but in 
the prefence of a third perfon, are inquiries which 
no man can anfwer, or has attempted to anfwer, 
without abfurdity, and are therefore unprofitable 
objeas of fpeculation ** 

. His 

• Tf any one fhould aflc, why this rcnuncTation of marriage- 
rites ? I (hall anfwer that qutftion by afking another. Why 
did not Swift marry this adorable creature in or about the year 
1702 ? Was he not exactly at that aera thirty-five, juft rifing into- 
the meridian of his abilities; and Mrs Johnfon nineteen, in the 
full fplcndor of the mofl attra^ive beauty, furroundtd .with 
every grace, and blcflcd with every virtue, that could alkire the 
afllcflions and captivate the foul of the moft ftubborn philofo- 
pher ? And, without difpute, if the meannefs of her biith, like 
an evil genius, had not ftood in the way to oppofe her felicity, 
not all the Dr Swifts upon earth could have reHfted the force of 

lier inchantments. As the prime intention of Mrs Johh/bn's. 

going over to IrcJand, was to captivate the affeftions of Dr 

Swift» 
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His peculiar connexion with Mrs Johnfon does 
indeed appear to have been fufpe^led, if not 
known, by his particular acquaintance ; one of 
whom had the courage indireftly to blame his 
conduct feveral times, by fetting before him tlic 
example of a clergyman of diftinguilhed merit, 
who married nearly in the fame circumftances ; 
but, inftead of concealing his marriage, retired 
into thrifty lodgings till he had made a provilion 
for his wife, and then returned to the world, 
and became eminent for his hofpitality and cha- 
rity. [J. R. p. 63.] 

The Dean, whether moved by thcfe repiefen- 
tations, or whether by any other motive, did at 
; length earneftly defirc, that fhe might be public- 

ly 

Swift, in all probability, flic fecretly hoped, from time to time, 
to complete her conqucfl. But Hndlng, upon the Queen's de- 
mife, when all the Dolor's hopes to gratify his ambition were 
totally at an end, that although her Platonic luver had quitted 
the noife and tumult of a political world, and had retired, like a 
iobcr honed clergyman, within the precinfls of his dcanry, he 
thought no more upon tlic fubje^ of wedlock, than he had 
done for the preceeding fourteen years ; her fpirits might have 
become dcje£ted, by her frequent revolving in her mind the 
oddneis of her fituation. If we fuppofe this to have been the 
calhy it is not unreafonable to imagine, that Swift, thoroughly 
and fincercly her friend, and almoft her lover, was unable to 
endure the lead abatement in her chearfulnefs and vivacity : 
and therefore, to raife her fpirits, and to fecure the fame of her 
innocence from all poflibility of reproach, refolvcd to gratify her 
with the confcioufnefs of being his legal wife. And this indeed, 
or ibmewhat very like it, how ftrange focver and chimerical it 
may found in the cars of the world, was certainly the ra&tL 
that be ever married her at all. D. S. p. 93, 94, ^5* 
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ly owned as his wife ; but as her health was then 
declining, and his oeconomy become more feverc, 
Ihe faid it was too late ; and infifted, that they 
fliould continue to live as they had lived before. 
To this the Dean, in his turn, confented 5 and ■ 
iuftered her to difpofe entirely of her own for* ^ 
tune, by her own name, to a public charity when ii 



Ihe died. [J. R. p. ^6^ 288.] * 

It appears, by fcveral little incidents, that Stel- 
la regretted and difapproved the Dean's conduft, 
and that fhe fometimes reproached him with iin-- 
kindnefs ; for to fuch regret and reproach he 
certainly alludes, in the following verfes on her 
birth-day, in 1726. 

O then, whatever Heaven intends, 

Take pity on your pitying friends ! 

Nor let your ills affeB your mind. 

To fancy they can be unkind. 

Me, furely me, you ought to /pare. 

Who gladly would your fuff'riogs fliarc. [Sec vol. liL 

It feems, indeed, to be generally agreed, that 
Stella was deftroyed by the peculiarity of her cir- 
cumf lances ; and that the fabric, however weak, 
by the delicacy of its compofition, would not 
have fallen fo foon, if the foundation had not 
been injured by the flow minings of regret and 
vexation. 

But it is alfo generally allowed, that, in this 
inftance, as in every other, the Dean's intention 
was upright, though his judgment might be er- 
roneous 5 and, whatever cenfure his behaviour 
to Stella may draw upon him, it mud iniure him 

fame 
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hmc praife, and fccure him again ft fome calum- 
ny : For it is a dcmonftration, . that he was the 
abfolute mafter of thofe paffions by which the 
grcateft have been inflavcJ, and the bcft fome- 
tinies corrupted ; and if he could abftain from 
gratifying thefe paflioiis ^ith a lady whom he 
mod: admired, after the gratification was become 
lawful, he cannot, with any appearance of rea- 
fon, be fuppofed to have indulged the fame paA 
fiou where there was lefs beamy to atiraft, and 
kfe affedlion to urge, where it would have been 
at' ended with guilt and infamy, where the mo- 
tives were lefs, and the obftacles more, [above, 
p. 1 16.] 

From the death of Stella, his life became much 
more retired, and the aufterity of his temper na- 
turally increafcd. He could not join in the focial 
diearfulnefs of his public days, or bear fuch an 
intrulion upon his own melancholy as the chear- 
fiilnefs of others. Thefe entertainments therefore 
were difcontinued ; and he fometimcs avoided the 
company of his moft intimate friends *. But 

when 

• Dr Swift generally fpcnt his time, from noon till he went 
to bed, which was ufually about eleven oVlock, in the pleasures 
of converfation, among a fct of companioas. cither <t\ti\ or 
mixed: a courie of liit in uhich he continued for about thir- 
teen years after the change of times, until the deccafc of Mrs 
Johnfon in 1727-8. But when he loft that com pantoij, whofe 
genius he himfclf had been improving and cultivating, for at 
kaft five and twenty years, he could no longer endure thofe 
plcaiures and amufements, which, on his pul lie days, were 
conduced under the eyes and dire^ion of his beloved Stella, 
with the grcateft clegaoce and decorum. And accordingly* 



I 
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when the lenient hand of time had allayed the an- 
guifli of his mind, he fcems to have regretted the 
cftcdts of its lirll violence, and to wifh for the re- 
turn of thole whom his impatience had baniihed. 
In the year 1732, he complains, in a letter to Mr 
Gay, tluit he liad a hirge houfe, and fhould hard- J 
ly find one vaitoi , if he was not able to hire them 
wit'i a 'Doctle of wine. *• I generally," fays he, 
•* diiic alone ; and am thankful if a friend will 
" pafs the evening with me." He complains alfo 
about the fame time, in a letter to Mr Pope, 
that he was in danger of dying poor and fr'teni- 
hfs^ even his female friends having forfaken him; ? 
which, as he fays, was what vexed him moft. 
Thefe complaints were afterwards repeated in a 
ftrain of yet greater fenfibiUty and- felf-pity. 
** All my friends," fays he, " have forfaken mc.** 

Vert'iginofiiSy tnops^ furduSy male grains amicis* . 

Deaf, giddy, helplefs, left alone ^ 

To all my friends a burden grown. [See vol. ix.] 

Yet he confeffes, that, though he was Icli 
patient in folitude, he was harder to 'be pleafed 
with compnny ; fo that even now perhaps his 
behavioiu' did not much invite thofe whom be- 
foi*e it had driven away *. 

I His 

having facrificcd to her manes, thefe polite and rational enter- 
tainments, he renounced liis puMic days, and lived during the 
uhole remainder of his life abundantly more retired. D. & 
p. 181. 

* Theft fcvcral canfes, added to the death of fbme, the difr 
perfion of others^ and tlie ingratitude of thofe who for^k ^ 
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His complaint of. being forfaken by his female 
friends, fhews, that at this time his houfe was not 
a conrtant feraglio of very virtuous women, who 
attended him from morning till night, as my 
Lord Orrery hiis alTertcd [vol. viii.J ; and it fccms 
to imply, that the Obfervator is alfo miftaken, 
when he fays, that females were rarely admitted 
into his houfe, and never came but upon very 
particular invitations. The abfence of perfons 
whom he kept at fuch a diftance, and fo rarely 
admitted, could fcarce be fuppofed to vex him 
mjl : Nor is it eafy to conceive, in what fenfe 
they could be faid to forfake him, who never 
came but upon particular invitation. However, 
as to the feraglio, the Obfervator affirms, in the 
moft folemn manner, and from frequent inter- 
courfe with the Dean, and long intimacy with 
his moft intimate friends, that Lord Orrery was 
grofsly mifinformed, and that no fuch ever fub- 
fifted; Mrs Whiteway, a near relation, who 
came to live with him fome time after Stella's 
death, being the only female in his family, ex- 
cept fervants. 

As he lived much hi folitude, he frequently 
amufed himfclf with writing •, as appears by the 

dates 

Debtor's acquaintance, after they had made their fortunes un- 
der the (belter of his patronage, gave occafion to thofe mthn- 
choly, thofe tender complaints, of that once great ?nd admired 
peribn ; whofe convcrfition, even in his latter days, after the 
vigour and fpritelincfs of his genius had greatly fuhfidcd, had 
ibmewhat in it flrangely uncommon, which was not to be re- 
marked in the reA of human-kind. D. S. p. 309. 

Vol: I. L 1 
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dates of many of his pieces, which are fubfe- 
quent to this time. And it is very remarkable, 
that although his mind was certainly greatly de- 
prcflld, and his principal enjoyment at an end, 
when Mrs Johnfon died ; yet there is an air of 
trifling and levity in fome of the pieces which he 
wrote afterwards, that is not to be found in any 
other. Such, in particular, are his dire<Stions to 
fervants, [vol. x.] and fcivcral of his letters to 
Dr Sheridan. 

As he was undoubtedly much more tenderly 
and ftriclly conneftcd with Stella than with any 
other woman, fo his friendlhip feems to have 
been more intimate and unrefcrvcd with Dr She- 
ridan tiian with any other man ; his letters to 
liim are evidently the fpontaneous efFufions of his 
Jicart whether .he was chearful or fad, and Teem 
to imply a perfect acquaintance with every pe- 
culiarity of his circumftances *. 

Dr Sheridan was a clergyman of confiderablc 
parts, and great learning. He had in particular 
an extenfive and critical knowledge of the lan- 
guage and hifl-ory of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, which he taught with great fuccefs in a 
grammar-fchool of which he was mafter ; and it 
was remarked, that his fcholars brought to the 
imiverfity, not only much learning, but good 
morals. This gentleman was by nature fuited to 
Swift as a companion in the higheft degree. He 

had 

* See his letters on Stella's ficknefs, and from Sir Arthur 
Achcfon*s. 
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had a vein of humour that was a conftant occafi- 

on of merriment ; he had an abfcnce of mind, 

which rendered him a perpetual object of raillery, 

and an indolent good nature, which made him 

unapt to take offence ; he was always difpofcd to 

be chearful, and therefore readily concurred in 

the entertainment of Swift's houi-s of pleafantry j 

and could, without much pain or difpleafure, 

give way to his petulance or his coldncfs, in his 

paroxifms of fretfulnefs and rcfcrve : He alfo 

greatly contributed to Swift's amufement, by 

little fpritely pieces of the inferior kind of poetry, 

which he was always writing ; and yet more to 

his employment, by hints and materials which he 

was every moment throwing out. 

"With this eafy, negligent, contented creature. 
Swift pafled much of his time, as well during 
Mrs Johnfon's life, as afterwards. And though 
there is in general an air of fuperiority in his let- 
ters,^ and might be fometimes, in his behaviour, 
a want of that complacency which no familiarity 
fhould exclude ; yet it appears, that the Dean did 
not hold Sheridan cheap. Sheridan he loved for 
his own merit, and was content to have dcferved 
his love by the intercfl of another. " Stella, 
** fays he, loved you well ; and a great iliare of 
** the little merit I have with you, is owing to 
*' her folicitations." 

In tlie year 1733, when an attempt was made 

to repeal the teft-aft in Ireland, the diffenters 

often affefted to call themfelvcs brother Prote- 

L 2 ftants^ 
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ftants, and fellow Chriftians, with the members 
of the eftablifhed church. Upon this occafion 
the Dean wrote a fliort copy of verfes, [See vol. 
ix.] in which there is a paffage that fo provoked 
one Bcttefworth, a lawyer, and member of the 
Ii'iih parliament, that he fwore, in the hearing of 
many perfons, to revenge himfelf either by mur- 
dering or maiming the author : And, for this pur- 
pofe, he engaged his footman with two rufiians, 
to fccure the Dean wherever he could be found. 
As foon as this oath and attempt of Bettefworth 
were known, thirty of the nobility and gentry of 
the liberty of St Patrick's waited upon the Dean 
in form, and prefented a paper, fubfcribed with 
their names, in which they folemnly engaged, in 
behalf of themfelves and the reft of the liberty, 
to defend his perfon and fortune, as the friend 
and benefadbor of his country. 

Such was the reverence and affedlion with 
which Swift was treated in his old age ; not by 
domeftics or dependents, whom the hope of feme 
future advantage might induce to diflemblc j but 
by perfons of rank and fortune, with whom he • 
had no connection, but as a benefadtor to the 
public, and who, as they had nothing future to 
hope, could be prompted only by gratitude for 
the paft ; fuch gratitude as was never yet excited 
but by characters very different from aftual mif- 
anthropy, or fordid felfiihnefs. 

Wlien this paper was delivered, Swift was in 
bed, giddy and deaf, having been fome time be- 
fore 
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fore feized with one of his fits ; but he di£l.ited 
an anfvver, in which there is all the dignity of 
habitual pre-eminence, and all tlie refignation of 
humble piety- Though he acknowledged the 
kindnefs of his friends, yet he declared his truft 
to be in God. He bewailed his incapacity to re- 
ceive and thank them, as in juftice and gratitude 
he ought ; and concluded with a fliort, but pathe- 
tic prayer, for their temporal and eternal happi- 
nefs. 

Thcfe fits of giddincfs and deafnefs, which 
were the efifc<Els of his furfcit before he was twenty 
years old, became more frequent and more vio- 
lent in proportion as he grew into years. And in 
1736, while he was writing a fatire on the Irifli 
parliament, which he called The Lcgion-cliih^ [See 
vol. ix.] he was feized with one of thefe fits ; the 
effedl of which was fo dreadful, that he left the 
poem unfinifhed, and never afterwards attempted 
a compofition, either in verfe or profe, that re- 
quired a courfe of thinking, or perhaps more than 
one fitting to finifli. 

From this time his memory was peixeived gra- 
dually to decline, and his paflions to pervert his 
underfiranding ; a calamity to which many par- 
ticulars feem to have concurred. 

His folitude, which has been already accounted 
for, prevented the divcrfion of his mind, by con- 
verfation, from brooding over his difappointmcnts, 
and aggravating every injury that he had fufler- 
cd, by all the circumftances which ingenious re- 
L 3 fentment^ 
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fentnient, if it does not find, is apt to create ; a 
refolution which he had taken, and to which he 
bbftinately adhered, not to wear fpeftacles, pre- 
chided the entertainment which he might other- 
vnfe have found in books ; and his giddinefs, 
though it was a mere corporal diforder, prevent- 
ed the employment of his mind in compoiition. 
In this fit nation, his thoughts feem to have been 
confined to the contemplation of his own niifery, 
which he felt to be great, and which in this world 
he knew to be hopelefs. The fenfe of his pre- 
fent condition was neccflirily complicated with 
regret of the paft, and with refentment both a- 
gainft thofe by whom he had been banifhed, and 
thofe who had deferted him in his exile. A fixed 
attention to one objedl, long continued, is known 
to defti'oy the balance of the mind 5 and it is not 
therefore ftrange, that Swift fhould by degrees 
become the vidlim of outrageous madneft. 
- That he was weary of life, appears by many 
paflages in his letters, and expreflions to his 
friends *. In 1739, three years after his memo- 
ry firft declined, he had been ftanding with ar 
clergyman under a very large heavy pier glafs, 

which, 

* It was, for many years before the Doftor had loft Ins me- 
mory, a common faying of his, at the time of his parting in the 
evening with an intimate friend, that ufed to vifit him twice or 
thrice a-wcek, ** Well; God blefs you; good night to yoa; 
** but 1 hope I (hall never fee you again.** In this manner, he 
would frequently exprcfs the defire he had to get rid of thq 
world, after a day fpent in chcarfulncfs, without any provoca-' 
lion from anger, melancholy, or difappointmcnt. D. S. p. aij. 
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which, juft as they moved to ;inother part of the 
room, fell down, and broke to pieces. The 
clergyman, ftruck with a fenfe of the danger from 
which they had efcaped, turned to Swift, and 
cried out, " What a mercy it is that we moved 
" the moment we did ! for if we had not, we 
" (hould certainly have bjeen killed." The Dean 
replied, that, as to himfclf, he was forry he had 
changed ground, and wifhed the glafs had fallen 
upon him. D. S. p. 217. 

Till about the time of this accident, though 
his ipemory was become very defective, and his 
paffions more violent, yet his converfation was 
ftill fpritely and fenfible, but mingled with more 
fatire, and that fatirc was more bitter. He alfo 
continued to correfpond by letter with his friends 
in England; particularly Mr Pope, with whom 
he had contracted an early friend Ihip, which 
continued till his death. It has been faid, that 
towards the end of their lives it grew cold : But 
the Dean, in a letter to Lord Orrery, which he 
wrote a fhort time before his incapacity, fays, 
** When you fee my dear friend Pope, tell him, 
** ■ I will anfwer his letter foon ; / love him above 
** all the rejl of mankind,^* He has alfo called 
Mr Pope his deareji friend in his will ; and Mr 
Pope, in a letter which was written about the 
fame time, makes this requeft, " Aflure him 
" (the Dean), the world has nothing in it I adviire 
" fo much, nothing the lofs of which I fliould 
" r^^r^/ fo. much, as his genius, and his viR- 
" TUES." 

In 
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In the beginning of the year 1741, his under^ 
ftanding was fo much impaired, and his paffioot 
fo much increafed, that he was utterly incapable 
of converfation. Strangers were not permitted 
to approach him, and his friends found it neccf- 
iary to have guai'dians appointed of his perfon 
and eftate. Early in the year 1742, his redbn 
was wholly fubverted, and his rage became abfo- 
lute madnefs. The laft perfon whom he knew 
was Mrs Wliitcway 5 and the fight of her, when 
he knew her no more, threw him into fits of 
rage fo violent and dreadful, that fhe was forced 
to leave him ; and the only aft of kindhefs that 
remained in her power, was to call once or twice 
a-week at the deanry, inquire after his health, 
and fee that proper care was taken of him. Some- 
times (he would ileal a look at him when his 
back was towards her, but did not dare to ven- 
ture into his fight. He would nenher eat nor 
drink while the fervant who brought him his 
provifions (laid in the room : His meat, which 
was ferved up reiJy cut, he would fi^metimes 
fuffer to (land an hour on the table before he 
would touch it, and at laft he would eat it walk- 
ing •, for, during this deplorable ftate of his mind, 
it was his conftant cuftom to walk ten hours a- 
day. 

In OiSlober 1742, after this frenzy had conti- 
nued fcveral months, his left eye fwelled to the 
fize of an egg ; and the lid appeared to be fo 
much inflamed and difcoloured, that the fi^irgeon 

cxpeftcd 
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apcfted it to mortify; fevcral large boils alfo 
broke out on his arms and his body. The ex- 
treme pain of this tumour kept him waking near 
a month ; and, during one week, it was with clif- 
fculry that five perfons kept him, by mere force> 
from tearing out his own eyes. 

It has been obferved, that corporal pain, whe- 
ther by forcing the mind from that obje<n: which has 
ingrofled it, or by whatever means, has redored 
lunatics to the ufc of reafon 5 and this effc6V, in 
a great degree, it produced upon the Dean : For 
juft before the tumour perfectly fubfided, and the 
pain left him, he knew Mrs Whiteway, took her 
by the hand, and fpokc to her with his former 
kindnefs. That day, and the following, he 
knew his phyfician and furgeon, and all his fami- 
ly, arid appeared to have fo far recovered his un- 
derftanding and temper, that the furgeon was 
not without hopes that he might once more en- 
joy focicty, and be amufed by the company of 
his old friends. This hope, however, was but of 
fliort duration ; for a few days afterwards, he 
funk into a ftate of total infefifibility, flept much, 
and could not, without great difficulty, be prevail- 
ed to walk crofs the room. This was the efFedl 
of another bodily difeafe, his brain being loaded 
with water. Mr Stevens, an ingenious clergy- 
man of Dublin, pronounced this to be the cafe 
during his illnefs ; and, upon opening his body, 
it appeared that he was not miibaken : But tho' 
he often intrcated the Dean's friends and phyfi- 

cians 
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cians tliat his head might be trepanned, and tlie 
water difchargcd, no regard was paid to his opi- 
nion, or his intreaty. J. R. p. 149. 

After the Dean had continued (ilcnt a whole 1 
year in this ftate of helplefs idiocy, his houfe- I 
keeper went into his room on the 3Cth of No- 
vember, in the morning, and told him that it 
was his birth-day, and that bonfires and illumi- 
nations were preparing to celebrate it as ufual. 
To this he immediately replied. It is all folly, they 
had belter let it alone. 

Some other inftances of fliort intervals of fen- ^ 
fibility and reafon, after his madnefs hatl: ended 
in ftupor, feem to prove that his diforder, what- 
ever it was, had not dedroyed, but only fufpend- 
ed the powers of his mind. 

1 Ic was fometimes vifited by Mr Deane Swift, 
a relation ; and about Chriftmas 1743, he feem- 
ed defirous to fpeak to him. Mr Swift then 
told him, he came to dine with him ; and Mrs 
Ridgeway, the houfckeeper, immediately faid, 
Wofit you give Mr Swift a glafs of ivine. Sir ? 
To this he made no anfwer, but fhewed that he 
underftood the queflion, by flirugging up his 
fhoulders, as he had been ufed to do, when he 
had a mind a friend fhould fpend the evening 
with him; and which was as much as to fay, 
JTou ivill ruin me in wine. Soon after he again 
endeavoured, with a good deal of pain, to find 
words : But at laft, after many efforts, not being 
able, he fetched a deep figh, and was afterwards 

filcnt. 
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Clent. A few months aftCnvards, upon kis 
houfekecper's removing a knife as he was going 
catch at it, he flirugged up his flioulders, and 
\ faid, " I am what 1 am, I am what I am ;" and 
m about fix minutes, repeated the fame words 
■ two or three times. 

In the year 1 744, he now and then called his 
fcrvant by his name; and once attempting to 
fpeak to him, but not being able to exprefs his 
meaning, he fliewed figns of much uneafinefs, 
and at laft faid, " I am a fool." Once after- 
wards, as his fervant was taking away his watch, 
he faid. Bring it here ; and when the fanie fcr- 
Tant was breaking a large hard coal, he faid, 
" That is a ftone, you blockhead." 

From this time he was perfeftly filent till the 
latter end of Oftober 1745 ; and then died, 
I without the leaft pang or convuliion, in the 78th 
year of his age. 

By his will, which is dated in May 1740, juft 
before he ceafed to be a reafonable being, he 
left about 1 200 1. in fpecific legacies ; and the reft 
of his fortune, which amounted to about i i,oool. 
to ereft and endow an hofpital for idiots and lu- 
natics. 

He was buried in the great Ifle of St Patrick's 
cathedral, under a ftone of black marble, in- 
fcribed with an epitaph in Latin, written by him- 
felf. 

From this narrative of his life, and from his 
works, to which it is prefixed, the ftriking pecu- 
liarities^ 
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liarities of his charafter may cafily be colleftedj . | 
but there arc fomc incidents which relate to hii' J 
converfation, and fomc which rcfpedt his pcr- 
fon and private oeconomy, which Ihould by no 
means be omitted. 

In company he neither wrapped himfelf up in 
his own importance, without deigning to com- 
municate his knowledge, or exert his wit ; nor 
did he ingrofs the converfation by perpetual and' 
overbearing loquacity. His rule was, never to 
to fpeak more than a minute at a time, and then 
to w.iit at Icaft as long for others to take up the 
converfation ; after which he had a right to fpeak 
again. His colloquial ftylc, like that of his writ- 
ings, Wiis clear, forcible, and concife. [D. St 
P- 3^^' J- R« P' 203. J He greatly excelled -in 
punning ; a talent which, he faid, no man afieft- 
cd to defpifc, but thofe that were without it} 
and his converfation would have fiirnifhcd a 
more excellent compendium of this (pedes of 
wit, than was ever yet compiled, or perhaps 
ever will. Some of thefe fallies of his imagina- 
tion are ftill remembered •, and among others the 
following, which may ferve for examples. 

He happened to be at the caftle, in the lieu- 
tenancy of the Earl of Pembroke, when a learn- 
ed phyfician was haranguing his Excellency upon 
the nature and qualities of the bees, which he 
was perpetually calling a nation and common- 
wealth : " Yes, my Lord," fays Swift, « they 
** are a nation, and of great antiquity ; you 

" know. 
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" know, my Lord, Mofes takes notice of them ; 
*' he numbers the Hivites among the nations 
** which Jolhua was appointed to conquer." 

He was another time in company with a lady, 
whofe long train happened to fweep down a fine 
fiddle, and break it ; upon which he immediately 
cried out, 

Mantua va mifera nimium vicina Cremona, 

But his converfation abounded with turns of 
wit of a higher kind. Being one day at a fheriff's 
fcaft, who, after feveral other toafts had been 
drunk, called out to him, " Mr Dean, The trade 
" of Ireland :^^ the Dean turned about, and im- 
mediately anfwered, ** Sir, I drink no memories *.** 
Q. R. p. 214.] 

He greatly admired the talents of the late Duke 
of Wharton j and hearing him, one day, recount 
many of his frolics, " Ay, my Lord," faid he, 
" you have had many frolics : But let me rccom- 
" mend one more to you. Take a frolic to he vir^ 
*^ tuouj. I aflure you it will do you more ho- 
, " nour than all the reft." [J. R. p. 216.] 

The Dean alfo greatly excelled in telling a 
ftory : And though in the latter part of his life 
he was very apt to tell his ftorics too often, yet 
his wit, as well as his virtue, was always fuperior 
to the wretched expedients of thofe defpicable 
Vol. I. M babblers, 

• Dr Brown, Biftiop of Cork, had juft then printed two pam- 
phlets, and preached feveral fermons, in which drinking to me- 
mories was zealouily coudemned. Hawkf, 
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b.ihblers, who are perpetually attempting to pot 
off double entendre and profanenefs for humonf : 
and wit. His convcrlation was in the higheft de- 
^^roc chaile, and wholly free from the leaft tinc- 
ture of irrcligion. [J. R. p. 218.] 

As he was zealous to preferve all the delicacies 
of convcrfation, he was always heft pleafed whea 
Ibnic of the company were ladies. And in a let- 
ter to liOrd Oxford, he fays, " Since women 
" have been left out of all meetings, except 
** parties at play, or where worfe defigns are car- 
*' ricd on, our converfation has very much dc- 
gcrtcratctl *." And in this inftance, his example 
is a reproof to thofe pedants, who fuppofe that 
women are never in their proper fphere, but in 
the drc(Ting-room or the nurfery. 

If the convcrfation turned upon ferious fubjeAsy 
ho was neither petulant in the debate, nor negligent 
of the ifluc. He would liften with great attention to 
the arguments of others ; and whether he was," or. 
was not engaged as a difputant himfelf, he would 
recapitulate what had been faid, ftate the queftion 
with groat clearncfs and precifion, point out the 
controverted particular, and appeal to the opinion 
cither of fome neutral perfon, or of the majority. 
[D, S. p. 368.] 

It is, however, true, that he kept his friends 
in fomc degree of awe ; and yet he was more 
open to admonition than flattery, if it was offer- 
ed without arrogance, and by p«rfons of whofe 

ability 

* Propofal for corrcfting the English tongue, in voL vi. 
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ability and Iionefty he had no doubt. [J. R. 
p. 19.] . In his poem of Baucis and Philemon 
[vol. viii.], which docs not confift of quite two 
hundred verfes, Mr Addifon made him blot out 
fbur-fcore, add four-fcore, and alter four-fcorc. 
It was cuRomary with his friends to make him 
fomc little annual prefent on his birth-day ; fome^ 
things according to his own definition of a pre- 
fent, which was of no great value, but which 
could not be bought : And Dr Delany, foon 
after he was admitted to fome degree of inti- 
macy, fent him, with fuch a memorial of his 
cfteem, fome verfes, in which he upbraids him, 
though with great delicacy, for mifapplying his 
talents 5 and admoniflies him to turn the force 
of ridicule, of which he was fo great a mader, 
upon thofe who had laboured to employ it 
againft the facred dodlrines of Chrijlianity. The 
Dean, as he had fuffered Addifon's corredlion 
with approbation, received tliis admonition with 
kindnefs : He fighcd, and faid, with great appear- 
ances of regret, that it was too late : and from that 
day took all occafions to diftinguifli Delany by 
the name of friend. 

He had indeed no (kill in mufic, and fo was 
not able to entertain his company with a fong, 
to wliich fome men of great dignity, and great 
parts, have condefcended ; but his power of ridi- 
cule extended even to mufic, of which he gave 
an inftarice too fingular to be forgotten. 

Dr Pratt, who was then provoft of Dublin 
college, had acquired much of the Italian tafte for 
M 2 ixxv3.^c 
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mufic in his travels 5 and Tom Roflengravc, a 
celebrated performer, being juft returned from 
Italy, played a voluntary at St Patrick's cathe- 
dral, where Dr Pratt heard him, and Swift was 
alfo prefcnt. The Doftor happened to dine at 
the deanry the fame day, and was fo extravag-int 
in his encomiums on Roflengravc's voluntary, 
that fevcral of the company faid they wiflied they 
had heard it. " Do you," faid Swift 5 " then 
*' you fliall hear it ftill j" and immediately he fung 
out fo lively, and yet fo ridiculous an imitation 
of it, that all the company were kept in continual 
hughtcr till it v/as over, except one old gentle- 
man, av ho fat with great compofure ; ani though 
he lifbened, yet fhewed neither curiofity nor ap- 
probation. After the entertainment^ he was 
:tfked by fome of the company, How it happened 
that he had been no more affedled by the mufic } 
To which he anfwcred with great gravity, That 
lie had heard Mr RofTengrave himfelf play it be- 
fore. Such was Swift as a companion. As a 
mafter he was no lefs remarkable or meritorious. 
As he expefted pun<Elual, ready, and implicit 
obedience, he always tried his fervants, when he 
hired them, by fome teft of their humility. 
Among other quefVions, he always afked, whe^ 
ther they underftood cleaning iliocs ; becaufe, 
faid he, my kitchen-wench has a fcullion that 
does her drudgery, — and one part of the bufinefs 
of my groom and footman, is conftantly to clean 
her ihoes by turns. If they fcrupled thb^ the 

treaty 
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m treaty was at an end ; "if not, he gave them a 

w £uther hearing. 

I His kitchen-wench, however, was his cook, a 
woman of a large iize, robuft conftitution, and 
coarfe features, whofe face was very much Team- 
ed with the fmall-pox, and furrowed by age- 
This woman he always diftinguiflied by the name 
of Sweetheart. [See .vol. viii.] 

It happened one day, that Sweetheart greatly 
over-roafted the only joint he had for dinner ; 
upon which he fent for her up, and with great 
coolnefs and gravity, " Sweetheart," fays he, 
" take this down into the kitchen, and do it 
" lefs.** She replied, that was impoflible. ** Pray 
" then," faid he, " if you had roafted it too 
" little, could you have done it more r" " Yes, 
" flic faid, flie could eafily have done that." 
" Why then. Sweetheart," replied the Dean, 
" let me advife you, if you muft commit a fault, 
" commit a fault that can be mended." 

To the reft of his fervants, indeed, he appeared 
to be churlifh and auftere ; but in reality was one 
of (he beft mafters in the world. He allowed 
them board-wages at the higheft rate then known; 
and if he employed them about any thing out of 
the ordinary courfe of their fervice, he always 
paid them to the full value of the work, as he 
would have paid another. With thefe emolu- 
ments, and the fragments from his table, he ex- 
pelled they fliould find themfelves in viftuals, 
and all other neceffaries, except the liveries which 
he gave them. If, in this fituation, their ex- 
M 3 pencca 
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peaces were greater than their income, it WM- 
judged a fufficient reafon to difcharge them; 
but, on the contrary, as foon as they had faved ■ 
a full year's wages, he conftantly paid them le** 
gal intereft for it, and took great pleafure in fee- 
ing it accumulated to a fum which might fettle 
them in fome employment if he fhould die, or if 
they found it advifeable to quit his fcrvice, which 
feldom happened. And he with whom hb fer- 
vants live long, has mdubitaWe witnefles that he. 
is a good mafler. 

It is alfo certain, that, notwithftanding the ap- 
parent auflerity of his temper, he did not con- 
lider his fervants as poor Jlavesy to whofe fcrvice 
he had a right, in confideration merely of his^ 
money, and owed them no reciprocal obligation. 

He had a fervant whom he ufed to call Saun" 
dersy that lived long with him, and at length feft 
fick and died.' In his ficknefs, which lafted ma- 
ny months. Swift took care that all poflSible relief 
and afliftance (liould be afforded him j and when 
he died, he buried him in the fouth ifle of his 
cathedral, and erefted a fmall piece of ftatuary 
to his memory, with this infcription : 

Here Heth the body of 
Alexander Magce, fervant to DoBor Swifts " 
Dean of St Patrick's. 

His grateful mafler caifed this monument to he 
ercBed in memory of his difcretion^ fidelity ^ and di" 
Ugence^ in that humble flation. 

Ob. Mar. 24, 172T, atat. 29. 

Iii 
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In the original copy, which the author of the 
Obfervations faw in the Dean's own hand, the ex- 
preffion was ftill ftronger, and more to the Dean's 
honour^ thus : 

Hts grateful friend and majler. 

But a pcrfon of the Dean's acquaintance, who is 
much more diftinguifhed for vanity than wifdom, 
prevailed upon him to leave out friend^ even in 
oppofition to his own well-known maxim, That 
a faithful fervant fhould always be confidered, 
not as a poorjlave^ but an humble friend. Of this 
perfon the name is not told ; but to conceal it, 
is rather injuftice than mercy 5 for he ought, on 
this occafion, to inherit a difgrace at leaft pro- 
portionate to the honour which he found means 
to withhold from Swift. 

As a member of civil fociety, he was a zealous 
advocate for liberty, the detedlor of fraud, and 
the fcom-gq of oppreflion. In his private capa- 
city, he was not only charitable, but generous ; 
and whatever mifanthropy may be found in his 
writings, there does not appear to have been any 
in his life. - 

His writings in defence of the poor infatuated 
people of Ireland, are well known ; and that he 
might not be wanting himfclf while be pleaded 
their caufe with others, he conftantly lent out a 
large fum of money in fmall portions, to hone ft, 
diligent, and neceffitous tradefmen, who paid it, 
with a fmall gratuity by way of intereft, to the 

perfon 
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perfon who kept the account of the difburfc- 
mcnts and weekly payments ; for he received 
back thefe loans by a certain fum out of the 
weekly profit of the borrower's trade, in fuch 
proportions that the whole fhould be repaid in a 
year. [J. R. p. 203, 4.] 

Befides this, he frequently gave away 5 and 
10 L when proper objects offered, without any 
parade. He was indeed diligent to relieve the 
poor, and at the fame time to encourage induftry, 
even in the loweft ftation j and ufed regularly to 
vifit a great number of poor, chiefly women, as 
well in the public ftreets, as in the by-alleys ; and 
under the arches of Dublin. Some of thefe fold 
plums, fome hobnails, others tape, and others 
ginger-bread ; fome knitted, fome darned ftock* 
ings, and others cobbled fhoes : Thefe women 
were moft of them old, deformed, or crippled, 
and fome were all three. He faluted them with 
great kindnefs, afked how they throve, and what 
ftock they had ? If the ware of any of them was 
fuch as he could poflibly ufe, or pretend to ufe, 
he bought fome, and paid for every hal^enny- 
worth fixpence ; if not, he always added fome- 
thing to their ftock, and ftri£lly charged them to 
be induftrious and honeft. [J. R. p. 132, 133.] 

It muft be confeiTed, that thefe afts of bounty 
did not appear to be the effefts of compaflion : 
For of the foft fympathy with diftrefs, that fomc- 
times fparkles in the eye, and fometimes glows 
upon the cheek, he fliewed no fign 5 and he may 

therefore 
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therefore be fuppofed to have wanted it. How- 
ever, it is certain, that he was wholly free from 
ill-nature ; for a man can have no complacence 
in that evil which he is continually bufy to re- 
move. 

His bounty had not indeed the indifcriminat- 
ing ardour of blind inftinft 5 and, if it had, it 
would not have been the inftrument of equal 
happincfs. To feed idlenefs, is to propagate mi- 
fery, and difcourage virtue : But to infure the 
reward of induftry, is to bcflow a benefit at once 
upon the individual and the public j it is to pre- 
ferve from defpair, thofe who ftruggle with diffi- 
culty and difappointment ; it is to fupply food 
and reft to that labour which alone can make 
food tafteful and reft fweet, and to invigorate the 
community, by the full ufe of thofe members, 
which would otherwife become not only ufelefs, 
but hurtful ; as a limb in which the vital fluid 
ceafes to circulate, will not only wither, but cor- 
inipt. In this view, then, the bounty of Swift 
was, like every other Chriftian duty, a reafonablc 
fervice. And that he felt no fecret pleafure in 
the calamities of others, may be fairly concluded, 
not only from this general practice, but from 
many particular fa<Sls, in which he appears to 
have been watchful and zealous to alleviate di- 
ftrefs, by unfolicited and unexpe£led liberality. 

It happened, that a young gentleman of his 
choir, being abroad with his gun, fuffered irrc:pa- 
rable hurt by its going off accidentally. When 

the 
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the Dean heard of it, he cxprefled great cofl* 
ccrn -, and, having paufed a little, " Well," fsW 
he, " this will be a good time, at once to reward 
** merit, and alleviate diftrefs ; I will make him a 
" vicar :" which he did accordingly the fame hour. 
There ai^c fome infirmities to which the mind, 
as well as the body, naturally becomes fubjeft in 
the decline of life. The delirc of accumulating 
wealth almoft always increafes in proportion as it 
becomes more abfurd 5 and thofe arc moft tena- 
cious of money, to whom money can be of leaft 
ufe. It has been generally faid, that this weak- 
, ncfi is the effedt of long acquaintance with man- 
kind, who are found to defcrve lefs confidence, 
and lefs kindnefs, as they are more known. 
And indeed, though this opinion (hould not hafti- 
ly be admitted, ir muft yet be conftffed, that the 
firft article in which mcr. leflen tlieir expences, 
is generally the money they have been ufed to 
give away ; and that they gradually lofe the incli- 
nation to do good, as they acquire the power* 
But Swift, if he was not exempt from the infir- 
mity, was yet clear of the vice. If his oeconomy 
degenerated into avarice, it muft be confeffed 
that his avarice did not contra^ his bounty ; and 
he fuffers no degradation in his moral charafter, 
who, when the pradlice of any virtue is become 
more difiicult, is yet able to exert it in the fame 
degree. 

Swift turned all the evil of exceflive frugality 
upon himfelf. It induced him to walk when he 

had 
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kd been ufed to ride ; and he would then fay 
he had earned a (hilling or eighteen-pence, which 
lie had a right to do what he pleafcd with, and 
which he conftantly applied to his ufual charities } 
which by this expedient he could continue, and 
yet expend lefs upon the whole than before. But 
the diftribution of this charity even was marked 
with the peculiarity of his character ; for that he 
might proportion his bounty to the neceflities 
and the merit of various objedts, and yet give but 
one piece of money at a time, he conftantly kept 
a pocket full of all Ibrts of coin, from a filver 
three-pence to a crown-piece. [J. R. p. 13.] 

But as his defire of immediate gain was not 
gratified at the expence of the poor, to whofe 
diflrefs he was a witnefs ; neither was it gratified 
it the expence of thofe whom it was impolBble 
he fhould know, though he had many oppor- 
tunities of doing it. 

He once refolved never to renew a certain leafc 
belonging to the deanry, without raifing the rent 
30I. a year. The tenant had often folicited him. 
inftead of raifing the rent, to take a large fine : 
And this man, a very fhort time before the Dean 
ioft his memory, urged him with a very large 
fum, fuppofing, that as raifing the rent could 
only enrich the Dean's fucceflbr, and a large fine 
would come into his own coffer, he fhould cer- 
tainly fucceed. The Dean however maintained 
his integrity, refufed the offer with indignation, 
and fulfilled his purpofe of raifing the rent ; 

though 
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though at this time his memory was fo bad, tH 
the next day he did not remember what he I 
done, and his love of money fo predominant 6i 
every thing but his virtue, that, though he cofJ 
plained of being deferted, yet he baniflied 
beft friends, merely to fave the expence of cntei 
taining them ; and would fometimes refiife th 
a fingle bottle of wine. [J. R. p. 208, 145.] ^ 
As an ecclefiaftic, he was fcnipuloufly exad il 
the exercife of his fiinAion, as well with regari 
to fpiritual as temporal things *. As to hb cadifr 
dral, he expended more money to fupport and 

adon 

• Great coolnefs of temper, gentlenefs of deportment, and 
profound refpeft to his Aiperiors in the church, were the diftiE 
goifhing chara£teri(lics of Dr Swift. The following ftory ma 
not be improper here. Bp ***, who had been lately tranflate 
from Bangor to the fee of Meath, had not only the misfortum 
in the violent days of party, to reflc£t with fome degree of a 
perity on the Reverend Mr ***, one of his own clergy; bi 
al(b to recommend unto his whole diocefe the wearing ( 
numros, or fcraps of linen to cover dirty (hirts. This bch; 
viour in the Bifhop, and efpecially this recommendation 1 
numms, fired the indignation of Swift to the uttcrmoft. i 
fell upon the Bifhop, when he got him inio the lynod, wit 
outrageous fcverity ; and after he had fpokcn in defence of ^ 
• * *, " What," faid he, " do you think you have gott< 
** among your Welch clergy ? 1 would have you to Jcnow, 
faid he, dripping up his cafTock from his arms, and tearii 
open the bread of his waif>coat* " that you have gotten into 
diocefe of gentlemen, who ** abhor dirt, and filth, and nad 
nefs." And thus he drove on, lafhing the Bifhop, and makii 
him feel his farcafms. Two gentlemen lay concealed in tl 
church of Trim, during the time of the fynod, not without t! 
connivance of Dr Swift, who had in a great mcafure invit 
th€in to the fcaft. D. S. p. 272, 3. 
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iorn it, than had been applied to the fame ufc 
I any period fince it was firft built *. He was 
ttremely exaft and confcientious, in promoting 
Jic members of his choir according to their me- 
k; and never advanced any perfon to a vicarage, 
^ho was not qualified in all refpefts, and in the 
ighefl degree, whatever their intereft,^ or how- 
ver recommended : And he once refofed a vi- 
arage to a perfon for whom the Lady Caiteret 
ras very importunate ; though he declared to 
ler Ladyfhip, that if it had been in his power to 
lave made the gentleman a Dean or a Bifliop, he 
rould have obliged her willingly ; becaufe, he 
aid, deanries and bifhopricks were preferments 

ia 

• In all bufincfs relating to his chapter, he purfucd their pub- 
c intercft with firmnefs and conflancy. He, bcHdes, took as 
inch care to regulate his choir, as if he himfelf had really fome 
rgard for mnfic. But in this he was always guided by the opi- 
ion of thofc who were fuppofcd to have been judges of harmo- 
y. And that his choir might do their duty, particularly on 
unday nights, when variety of the better fort uAially came to 
ear the anthem, he conftantly went to the church himfelf. 
his purs me in mind of an anecdote which happened in thofc 
mes. An idle, carelefs fellow, but an excellent finger, and 
ne of the bcft performers belonging to tiis cathedral, having 
iboured for ibme time under the highcft difpleafiire of the 
>can, was forced to abfent himfelf from the church, and keep 
itirely out of his fight. But at laft, one Sunday evening, 
aving ventured into the finging loft, lull in the view of the 
>can, he began that particular anthem, Whither flmll I go^ 
fhithtr Jball I go, -whither Jhall I fly, from thy prefcnce ? " To 

jail, you dr»g you, to jail,** faid the Doftor, in a voice loud 
nough to be heard by many that were about him. But the 
ext morning, he forgave tlie poor fmncr, on his promife of 
mcndment. D. S. p. 371. 

Vol..!. N \ 
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ia which merit had no concern, though the 
merit of a vicar would be brought to the teft 
every day. Nor would he fuffcr one {hilling 
of the cathedral - money to be alienated from 
its proper ufe, even for the purpofe of cha- 
rity. When any perfon folicited fuch an aliena- 
tion, he ufed to tell them that this money was 
appropriated ; but, fays he, as you declare the 
perfon to be relieved is an obje£l of Chriftian cha- 
rity, I will give out of my private purfe any fum 
proportioned to my revenue, if you will contri- 
bute a fum in the fame proportion to yours. My 
deanry is worth feven hundred pounds, your in- 
come is two : If you will give two fhillings, I will 
give feven, or any larger fum after the fame rate. 

tJ. R. p. 192.] 

As to the poor in the liberty of his own cathe- 
dral, they were better regulated than any other 
in the kingdom ; they were all badged, and were 
never found begging out of their diftridt : For 
thefe he built and furniflied a little alms-houfe, 
being affifted by fome voluntary contributions ; 
and preferved among them uncommon cleanli- 
nefs and decency, by conftantly vifiting them in 
perfon. [J. R. p. 8.] 

It has already been remarked, that though he 
did not himfelf underftand mufic, yet he always 
attended at the performance of the anthem, that 
the choir might do their duty. But he had an-" 
other practice yet more fingular and more ufe- 
ful. As foon as the preacher mounted the jpul- 
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pit, he pulled out a pencil and piece of paper, 
and carefully noted whatever was wrong, both in 
the expreffions, and the manner -in which they 
were delivered, whether they were too fcholaftic 
to be generally underftood, or fo co^rfe and vul- 
gar as to lofe their dignity j -and he never failed 
to make thefe the fubjeft of an admonition to the 
preacher, as foon as he came into the chapter- 
houfc. [See Letter to a young Clergyman^ in vol. 
x.p. I.] 

He improved even his living of Laracor, tho' 
he continued there but a fhort time, and left both 
the houfe and glebe a convenient and agreeable 
retreat to his fucceflbr, at a confiderable expence, 
for which he knew no return would be made to 
his executors ; and he determined to aflert his 
right of abfcnce againft the Archbifhop of Dub- 
lin, at the expence of feveral hundred pounds, at 
a time when he did not believe he fliould ever 
more claim the privilege for himfelf, becaufc he 
would not endanger the liberty of his fucceflbr 
by an injurious precedent. 

There is no aft of virtue which men have fa 
often fubftituted for the peculiar pofitive duties 
of Chriftians, as liberality to the poor, nor any by 
which they have fo often hoped to atone for the 
breach of eveiy other moral obligation. 

But the Dean, though he abounded in charity, 
was not lefs diligent in th£ praftice of other vir- 
tues, or lefs devout and conftant in the folemni- 
ties of religion. He was remarkably temperate 
N z both 
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both in eating and drinking ; he was not onlf 
juft, but punctual in his dealings, and he had w 
inviolable regard for truth. As he conftantly 
attended divine worlhip when he was at home, 
fo he ufed always to go early to church when he f 
was in London ; and never to fleep, without af- J 
fembling his family in his own chamber to prayers. * 
It has often been remarked, that virtue in ex- *^ 
cefs becomes vitious ; and not only precludes the .^ 
reward of the pofleflbr, but produces rather mif- * 
chief than good to others. An abhorrence of 
hypocrify was a ftriking particular in Swift's cha- 
rafter : But it is difficult to determine whether it - 
was more a virtue than a vice ; for it brought 
upon him the charge of irreligion, and , encoura- 
ged others to be irreligious. In proportion as he 
abhorred hypocrify, he dreaded the imputation of 
it, and therefore concealed his piety with as much 
diligence, as others conceal thofe vices which 
cudom has not made reputable. His conflant 
attendance at church, when he was at the dean- 
ry, he knew would be confidered as the duty of 
his flation ; but whatever had the appearance of 
voluntary devotion, he always took care to hide. 
When he went to church in London, it was ear- 
ly in the morning ; fo that, though he was con- 
ftantly at prayers, and at the facrament, yet he 
appeared to negle^l both, as he was at home when 
others were at church. And when he went to 
prayers in his family, the fervants aflembled at the ' 
appointed hour as it were by ftealth, without 

any 
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any notice from a bell, or any other call, except 
the ftriking of the clock j fo that Dr Delany was 
&i months in his family, before he fufpeiSted him 
of this unfafhionable practice. The fame princi- 
ple upon which, he thus ftudioufly avoided the 
appearances of good, made him frequently incur 
the appearances of evil, efpecially when an op- 
portunity offered of indulging his peculiar vein of 
humour, and gratifying his natural difpofition. 
One inftance of this has already been given, in 
his folemn addrefs to his clerk from the defk by 
the name of Jloger, [above, p. 48.] > but there 
are others which are lefs excuiable. Soon after • 
he was made Dean of St Patrick's, he dined one 
Sunday with Dr Raymond, vicar of Trim, a. 
litde town near Dublin. When the bell had 
rung, the people were aflembled to evening pray- 
ers ; and Dr Raymond was preparing to go ta 
the church, which was not diftant more than 
two hundred yards : " Raymond," faid the Dean,. 
I will lay you a crown that I begin prayers 
** before you this afternoon :" Dr Raymond ac- 
cepted the wager ;. and immediately both ran as 
faft as they could towards the church. Raymond,. 
who was much nimbler than Swift, arrived firft 
at the door : And when he entered the church, 
walked decently towards the reading-de£k. Swift 
never flackened his pace, but, running up the ifle, 
left Dr Raymond behind him in the middle of it,, 
and, ftepping into the defk, without putting on a 
fiirplice, or opening the prayer-book,, began the 
N 3 fervice 
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fervice in an audible voice, and thus won his 
wager. [O. let. i6.] 

It has been common among the pretenders to 
wit, to afiedt great contempt for every kind of 
regularity ; to live, or pretend to live, in a ftatc 
of continual diffipation, without regard to the 
return of thofe feafons which have been general- 
ly allotted to particular purpofes, without {leeping 
or waking, or eating or drinking, like the reft 
of mankind. To recover thefe unhappy wretches 
from a condition fo deplorable as to fupprefs in- 
dignation, and yet fo contemptible as fcarce to ex- 
cite pity, it is here recorded, that the life of 
Swift was in the higheft degree uniform and re- 
gular ; his hours of walking and reading, of ex- 
crcife and amufement, never varied ; and that he 
might keep the revolution of his employments 
with gi-eater exaftnefs, his watch was almoft con- 
ftantly cither in his hand, or on the table before 
him. 

As his abhon^ence of hypocrify exempted him 
from aflFeftation, the natural equity of his mind 
fecured him againft envy. Envy feems to be a 
defire of equality, gratified by degrading others ; 
as emulation is a defire of equality, gratified by 
advancing ourfelves. It does not appear that 
Swift, upon a fuppofition that he had no fupe- 
rior, was without emulation ; but by his ready af- 
fiftance to advance the reputation and circum- 
ftances of others, he appears to have been free 
from envy. 

■ He 
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He cultivated genius wherever he found it, 
and in whatever degree, with great zeal and affi- 
dnitji and would carefully fpend much time in 
correffing and improving any literary compoiition 
diat had the leaft appearance of ingenuity. Nor 
was this kindnefs confined to thofe whofe parts 
could never come in competition with his own. 
He ftarted many hints to Mr Gay, which he pur- 
fiicd with great fuccefs ; and he recommended 
Congreve, Addifon, Parncl, and many others, 
to thofe whofe favom' was moft likely to render 
them confpicuous* 

Among his fingularities, were his refolutioa 
never to wear fpeftacles j and his obftinate pcrfe- 
verance in the ufe of too much exercife. His want 
of fpeflacles made it difficult for him to read j and 
his immoderate exercife waded hi$ fieih, and pro- 
duced a poomefs in his blood, as he was often 
told by his friends and phyficians, Dr Helfliam 
and Dr Gratton, and as aftei-wards appeared by 
experiment; for when he was reduced to a ftate of 
idiotifm,. and ceafed frdtn walking, he recovered 
his flefh in a fhort time. 

He was cleanly, even to fuperftition ; hfs nails 
were always pared to the quick, to prevent the 
leaft gathering of dirt under them j and he never 
drefled without a bafon of water by him, with 
which he carefully cleanfed his feet. In his per- 
fon he was robuft gnd mafculine, his deportment 
was commanding, and his walk creO:. His voice 
was fharp and high-toned, efpecially when he 

read 
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read prayers^ but not effeminate ; and there was 
a natural feverity in his afpedl, which even his 
fmiles could fcarce foften, nor- his utmoft gaiety 
relax. [O. let. 9.] 

' His manner was without ceremony, but not 
ruftic y for he had a perfcft knowledge of all the 
modes and variations of politenefs and complai- 
lance, which he pra6tifed in a manner peculiar to 
himfelf ; and the rcfpeft that was due to him by 
thefe rules, he took care to exa61: without the 
leaft abatement. [D. S. p. 360, 65.] 

It will readily be admitted, that every man haj 
fomc appetite, affe<^ion, or difpofition, which ei- 
ther in kind or degree is irregular, and which it 
is the province of reafon to order and reftrain. 
As it will always happen, that in fome inftances 
paffion will prcd€)minate, and reafon in others, 
it follows, that there muft be fomc diflimilitude 
in every charafter 5 from which Swift's could not 
therefore be exempt : But upon the whole, it will 
be found uncommonly fteady and uniform ; tho' 
fbme, to fcreen their own fcattered and inconfift- 
ent reprefentations of k from cenfure, have pre- 
tended, that it was capricious, various, and con- 
tradictory. 

Swift appears to have been naturally temperate 
and chafte ; it was therefore eafy for him to be 
frugal : But he was alfo naturally high-fpirited ; 
and therefore, as wealth is the pledge of indepen- 
dence, it is not ftrangc his frugality fliould verge 
towards cxccfs. However, as he aftcd upon prin- 
ciples^. 
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ciples, not only of general viitue, but gf the no- 
Ueft moral fjftem of Chriftianity, he did not deli- 
ver himfelf up to natural propenfities, when they 
were contrary to his duty ; and therefore his love 
of money did not contraft his charity to the poor, 
or defraud his fucceffors to enrich himfelf. The 
fame fpirit which fecured his integrity, by dif- 
daining the meannefs of a lie, produced that 
dread of hypocrify which concealed his piety, 
and betrayed jiim into appearances of evil : And 
the fame want of natural tendernefs, which made 
him appear obdurate and auftere, transferred the 
diftribution of his liberality from inftinft to re- 
ligion, — and njade that, which in others is an 
exercife of felf-love, in him an aft of obedience 
to God. 

Such was Dr Jonathan Swift, whofe writings 
either ftimulate mankind to fuftain their dignity 
as rational and moral beings^ by fhewing how 
low they ftand in mere animal nature •, or fright 
them from indecency, by holding up its pic- 
ture before them in its native deformity : And 
whofe life, with all the advantages of genius and 
learning, was a fcale of infelicity gradually afcend- 
ing, till pain and anguifh deftroyed the faculties 
by which they were felt : While he was viewed at 
a diftance with envy, he became a burthen to 
himfelf ; he was forfaken by his friends, and his 
memory has been loaded with unmerited re- 
proach : His life therefore does not afford lefs in- 
ftruftion than his writings, fince to the wife it 
may teach humility, and to the fimple content. 

Some 
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Some particulars in Dr Swift's Charac* ] 
TER, cxtrafted from Lord Orrery's j 
Remarks, and Mr Swift's Effay. 

From Lord Or re r y, 

DR Swift was in the decline of life when I 
knew him. His friendfhip was an honour 
to me 5 and, to fay the truth, I have even drawn 
advantage from his errors. 1 have beheld him 
in all humours and difpofitions ; and I have form- 
ed various fpeculations from the feveral weaknet 
fes to which I obferved him liable. His capacity 
and ftrcngth of mind were undoubtedly equal to 
any talk whatever. His pride, his fpirit, or his 
ambition, call it by what name you pleafe, was 
boundlefs : But his views were checked in his 
younger years, and the anxiety of that difap- 
pointment had a vifible effeft upon all his actions. 
He was four and feverc, but not abfblutely ill- 
natured. He was fociable only to particular 
friends, and to them only at particular hours» 
He knew politenefs more than he praftifed it. 
He was a mixture of avarice and generofity: 
The former was frequently prevalent 5 the latter 
feldom appeared, unlefs excited by compaiHon. 
He was open to adulation ; and could not, or 
would not, diftinguifh between low flattery and 
juft applaufe. His abilities rendered him fupe- 
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rior to envy. He was imdifguifed, and perfeftly 
iincere. . I am induced to think, that he entered 
into orders, more from fome private and fixed 
Tefolution, than from abfolute choice. Be that 
as it may, he perfoirmed the duties of the church 
inth great punftuality, and a decent degree of 
^<levotion. He read prayers rather in a ftrong 
nervous voice, than in a graceful manner : And 
although he has been often accufed of irreligion, 
Dodiing of that kind appeared in his converla- 
tion or behaviour. His caft of mind induced 
him to think and fpeak more of politics than of 
religion. His perpetual views were direfted to- 
ivards power ; and his chief aim was to be re- 
moved into England : But when he found him- 
felf entirely difappointed, he turned his thoughts 
to oppofition, and became the patron of Ireland. 
Few characters have aflforded fo great a variety 
of faults and beauties. Few men have been more 
known and admired, or more envied and cen- 
fured, than Dr Swift. From the gifts of nature 
he had great powers, and from the imperfe£ti6n 
of humanity he had many failings. I always con- 
fidered him as an ahJiraB and brief chronicle of the 
times ; no man being better acquainted with hu- 
man nature, both in the higheft and in the low- 
ed fcenes of life. His friends and correfpon- 
dents were the greateft and moft eminent men of 
the age. The fages of antiquity were often the 
companions of his clofet : And although he in- 
duflxioufly avoided an oflentation of learning, 

and 
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and generally chofe to draw his materials 
his own {lore $ yet his knowledge in the ai 
authors, evidently appears from the ftrenj 
his fentiments, and the claffic correflnefs < 
ftyle. 

His attendance upon the public fervice c 
church, was regular, and uninterrupted. A 
deed regularity was peculiar to him in all 1 
lions, even in the greateft trifles. His ho 
walking and reading, never varied. His m< 
were guided by his watch, which was fo cor 
ly held in his hand, or placed before him 
his table, that he feldom deviated many mi 
in the daily revolution of his €xercifcs an< 
ployments* 

From Mr D e ane Swift. 

THE chara£Vcr of Dr Swift is fo excee 
ftrange, various, and perplexed, that it can 
be drawn up with any degree of accuni« 
ihall, however, rem)g|;k fome few partic 
without venturing to attempt the delineati 
a charadler, which hath entirely baffled a 
deavours hitherto made, either by frien 
enemies. 

Sw ift's natural temper feems to have 1 
miraculous compound of the placid and t 
vere. The placid frequently had the fupei 
in his breafl: ; and the fevere, in its turn, 
excited by^the follies and corruptions of hi 
kind, as frequently the predominance. 
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He was by nature of a fplrit wonderfully ex- 
alted. His pride, if pride it muft be called, was 
of a turn peculiar to himfelf. His whole de- 
portment was of a piece. He would not have 
ftooped to converfe with the greateft monarch 
in Europe, upon any terms lower than equality. 

He knew to a point the refpe£t that was due 
to him ; which he took care to cxa^l without 
any fort of abatements. It Will appear from the 
following inftance, with what quicknefs he re- 
fented any failure in good manners. An Englifh 
clergyman, appointed a Bifhop in Ireland, fent 
his fcrvant one morning to the Dean, to beg the 
favour of him to order St Patrick's cathedral to 
be got ready againft the next Sunday for his 
confecration. The Doftor would by no means 
grant his requeft ; but faid, he would order the 
church to be in readinefs againft the Sunday fol- 
lowing. When the fervant was gone, the Doc- 
tor told a friend, then with him, that he could as 
well have had the church ready againft the next, 
as againft the following Sunday : But, faid he, 
my rcafon for refufing to. grant that gentleman's 
requeft, was, becaufe he ought to have come him- 
felf, and not fent his fervant to me upon fuch a 
mciTage. 

Neither could he endure to be treated with 
any fort of familiarity, or that any man living 
(his three or four old acquaintances in England 
only excepted) Ihould rank himfelf in the num- 
ber of his friends. A young perfon of quality. 

Vol. I. O upon 
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upon fomc occaiion or other, once ventured to 
addrefs Dr Swift in the flyk of Dear Sicifty and 
call himfclf the Dolor's /r;V;/ J. When the Dean 
opened his letter, which was defigned as a com- 
pliment, his indignation took inftant fire. Dear 
Swiff ! faid he *, what monftrous familiarity is 
here ! But when he found the letter-writer had 
called himfclf his friend, he was out of all pa- 
tience. " My friend ! my fiicnd !" faid he ; 
** pifh, pfha ; my friend ! But — " (faid he, recol- 
leifling himfclf) — " he is a Lord, and fo let it 
pafs." 

S-A'ift'.s fpirit was formed with a ftrong reluc- 
tance to fubmifllon of any kind ; and particular- 
ly he paid no regard to the monitions of his 
friends and ph}ficians, who had frequently ad- 
monifhed him of his over-cxercife. This was 
not owing to his being weary of hfe. It was 
from an old fettled principle, confirmed and ri- 
vottcd in his mind, when he was in the height of 
his glory, and the meridian of his life : A prin- 
ciple indeed, which he maintains, or at leaft en- 
deavours to maintain, with infinite wit and hu- 
mour, in a letter to Mrs Johnfon, Nov. 3. lyif, 
who h:vd advifed him to take phyfic upon the fall 
of the loaf. '' A fig," (faith he) « Madam, for 
" your phyfic. If I grow worfc, I w ill ; other- 
" wife J Will truft to temperance and exercife. 
" Your fcdl of a leaf ! AYhat care I when the 
" leaves fill ? I am forry to fee them fall with all 
" my hcai-t j but why fhould I take phyfic be- 

** caufc 
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" caufe leaves fall oflF from trees ? That won't 
" hinder them from falling. If a man falls oii' 
- " a horfe, muft I take phyfic for that ? This ar- 
"guing makes you mad j but it is true right 
"reafon, not to be difputed." 

He was not only above all tin<flure of envy in 
his compoiition ; but his talents were fo great, 
that he was totally fuperior to the emulation of 
all inferior wits. They, every one of them, bow- 
ed down to him as to the viceroy of Apollo. 

The daemon of malice was alfo a ftrangcr to 
his heart : And well it might ; for if at any time 
he was attacked with injurious treatment, he ne- 
ver fmothercd his revenge, like a way-laying cow- 
ard, until a fafer opportunity ; but, like a brave 
and generous fpirit, knocked down his adveifary , 
diredtly on the fpot. 

The common vices and foibles of human-kind 
he laflicd with great fe verity, in order to reft rain 
their influence, and, if it were pollible, to hinder 
the contagion from fpreading in the community ; 
yet ftill without making examples of particular 
pcrfons. But flaves to party, and traitors to the 
public intereft, he expofed without mercy to the 
derifion of the world. It may be thought, per- 
haps, that private animofity frequently gave an 
edge to his fatire. I cannot tell but in fome cafes 
it might. But then it Ihould be confidered, that 
Dr Swift never looked upon himfelf in the cha- 
rafter of a. private perfon. He knew that a pa- 
triot, like an Aiiatic prince, muft make himfelf 
O 2 dreaded. 
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dreaded. If he be once foiled, his power is at an 
end. And, without controverfjr, dominion, ab- 
folute dominion, he had refolved to poffefs over 
the minds of men, efpecially over the minds of 
his countrymen ; and accordingly he did poffefi 
it. 

Swift was certainly a man of great ambition, 
though he denies it in his writings. But his am- 
bition, ever dire<Stcd by the rules of honour, was 
of a noble, exalted ftrain, worthy to be cherifh- ! 
cd in the breaft of an angel. \ 

In his private charadler, he was a man of fine 
addrefs, and perfectly well bred. He knew to a . 
point all the modes and variations of complaifance 
and politenefs. And yet his manners were not 
framed like thofe of any other mortal ; but, cor- 
rc£led by general obfervation, and adapted to his 
own peculiar turn of genius, they fhone forth, 
always enlivened more or lefs with fome fpirit of 
dominion, in a blaze of politenefs, fo inimitably, 
and fo determinately in his own, that in effedl 
they feemed to be the refult of pure nature, un- 
copied from any the brighteft or the faireft ori-» 
ginal. 

Swift talked a great deal in all companies, 
without ingrofling the converfation to himfelf, 
[^above^ p, 133.] In the characHier of a tete a tete 
companion, he rather excelled himfelf. Few 
that are equal to him in that refpedl, perhaps 
none that are his fuperiors, can be found upon 
earth. He was by no means in the clafs with 

thofe 
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thofc who pour down their eloquence like a tor- 
rent, driving all before it. Far from any defires 
of that fort, he equally loved to fpeak, and loved 
to hearken. Like Falftdff, he not only had wit 
himfelf, but frequently was the caufe of wit in 
others. However, that univerfal reverence, which 
was paid to his great abilities, frequently ftruck a 
damp on the fpirits of thofe who were not per- 
feftly well acquainted with him : an tSe€t of 
modefty, which how'ever did not always happen 
to be conftrued to their advantage, unlcfs in the 
cafe of very young people. For when fuch per- 
fons were gone, if none but his intimates were 
prefent, he would exprefs himfelf with fomc de- 
gree of emotion, and cry, Such a one, I have 
heard, is a very great man ; or. Such a onc> 
they fay, has abundance of learning ; or, Sucii 
a one, I have been told, has an excellent under- 
ftanding ; but God deliver me from fuch compa- 
nioiMLl-- 

If we confider Swift as a divine and a chrifti- 
an, we fhall find him, although not fo grave, yet 
at leaft as perfe^l, as the moft famous of his con- 
tcmporai'ies. His firft ietting out in the world, 
may be thought fomewhat lingular, in this pro- 
fane, hypocridcal, corrupted age» We are at 
furcd from his own accounts, that his ideas of 
religion were fo extremely delicate, that he could 
not but entertain fome fcruple, notwithftanding 
his fortune was very fmall, -of entering into the 
church merely for fupport j although it is plain, 
O 3 that 
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that he had early fcparated himfelf to the work 
of the miniftry. He was of a genius thoroughly 
well adapted for the improvement of any congre- 
gation whatever, his arguments being ahv-^ays clear, 
cogent, and fatisfa£lory. But furely thofe im- 
proved, cxtenfive abilities, which rendered him 
at once the delight and the admiration of the 
world, were never defigned by his Creator to be 
confined within the jiarrow limits of any pariih 
or diocefe. 

In his private charaftcr as a man of religion, 
he appears to have been a great and Ihining ex- 
ample of Cliriftian faith and morals. In himfelf, 
he was chafte, fober, and temperate. I remem- 
ber he once told me occafionally, that he never had 
"been di-unk in his life. In his general behaviour, 
he was open, free, difengaged, and chearful. Jn 
his dealings with the world, he was honeft and 
fiacere. In relieving the poor and the diftreffed, 
he was liberal to profufion ; if denying himfelf, 
and throwing upon the waters above a third part 
of his income, will in tide him to the character 
of being exceedingly generous. With regard 
to his faith, he was truly orthodox. More- 
over, he was regular, exceedingly regular, in 
all his duties to God, efpecially in attending 
the public worfhip ; yet ftill without any parade, 
or colour of often tation. But to crown his whole 
charaifler as a man of religion, and to fhew how 
much he detefted that fatanical vice of hypo- 
crify, I £hall tranfcribc a paragraph from .a fer- 

mon 
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mon of his, On the excellency of the Chrijlian re^ 
I'tgion^ oppofed to Heathen philofophy, ** Chriflian 
" wifdOm (faith he) is without partiality. It is 
" not calculated for this or that nation or people, 
" but the whole race of mankind ; not to the 
" philofophical fchemes, which were narrow and 
" confined, adapted to their peculiar towns, 
*' governments, or fefts 5 but in every nation, 
** he that feareth God, and worketh righteouf- 
*' nefs, is accepted with him. Laftly, It is with- 
** out hypocrify : It appears to be what it really 
" is ; it is all of a piece. By the dodtrines of 
*' the gpfpel, we are fo far from being allowed 
** to publifh to the world thofe virtues we have 
*/ not, that we are commanded to hide, even from 
** ourfelves, thofe we really have, and not to let 
•^ our right hand know what our left hand does ; 
** unlike feveral branches of the Heathen wifdom, 
** which pretended to teach infenfibility and in- 
*^ difference, magnanimity and contempt of life, 
*^ while at the fame time in other parts it belied 
^* its own doftrines." 

%* Several other particulars in Swift's cha- 
racter, and various anecdotes concerning him, 
will be found in the notes throughout all the Crft 
eleven volumes of this work, particularly in the 
Criticifms prefixed to vols. i. and 8. 
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Some particulars concerning Dr Swift, 
Taken from Mrs Pilkington's Memoirs. 

MRS Pilkington's acquaintance with Dr 
Swift, commenced from fending him the 
lines on his birth-day, vol. ix. Thefe the Dean 
received very kindly, and faid, he would fee her 
whenever fhe pleafed, 

A few days after, fhe was introduced to the 
Dean in Dr Delany's garden at Delyille, by a 
gentlewoman. He faluted her, and alked the 
lady, if fhe was her daughter ? The lady fmiled, 
and faid, fhe was Mrs Pilkington. " What,** 
fays he, " this poor little child married ! God 
** help her, fhe fs early engaged to trouble." The 
Dean engaging Mr Pilkington to preach for him 
at the cathedral next Sunday, invited her, with 
the refl of the company, to dinner. As the 
communion is adminiftred every Sunday in St 
Patrick's church, Mrs Pilkington was charmed 
to fee with what a becoming piety the Dean per- 
formed that holy fervice, which he had fo much 
at heart, that he wanted not the afliflance of the 
liturgy, but went quite through it without ever 
looking in the book. He bowed at the table 5 
which behaviour was cenfured, as favouring of 
Popery. But this circumfhmce may vindicate 
him from the wicked afperiion of being deemed 

aa 
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an unbeliever, finc« it is plain he had the utmoft 
reverence for the eucharift. Service being ended, 
the Dean was furrounded at the church-door, 
by a croud of poor j to all of whom he gave 
charity, except an old woman, who held out a 
very dirty hand to him. He told her, very gravely. 
That though fhe was a beggar, water was not fo 
fcarce but fhe might have waflied her hands. 
When they came to the deanry, the Dean kindly 
faluted Mrs Pilkington, and, without allowing 
her time to fit down, bade her come and fee his 
library ; but merrily told Mr Pilkington, who 
was for following them, that he did not defirc 
his company. " Well," faid he to her, " I have 
** brought you here to fliew you all the money I 
^* got when I was in the miniftry ; but don't 
" ftcal any of it." " I wont indeed. Sir," faid 
ftkC So opening a cabinet, he fliewed her a par- 
cel of empty drawers : " Blefs me," fays he, " the 
money is flown." He then opened his bureau, 
wherein he had a great nu ruber of curious trin- 
kets of various kinds, fome of which were pre- 
fented to him by the Earl and Countefs of Ox- 
ford, Lady Mafliam, and Lady Betty Germain. 
At laft coming to a drawer filled with medals, he 
bade her chufe two for herfelf ; but he could not 
help fmiling, when flie began to poize them in 
her hands, chufing them by weight rather than 
antiquity. 

At dinner the Dean's behaviour was very hu- 
morous. He placed himfelf at the head of his 

table. 
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table, oppofite to a great pier glafs, fo that He 
could {cc in the glafs whatever the fervants did 
behind him. He was fcrved entirely in plate, 
with great elegance. But the beef being over 
roafted, put the company all in confufion. Th( 
Dean called for the cook-maid, and ordered he 
to take the beef down flairs, and do it lefs. Sh 
anfwered, very innocently, that ihc could not 
** Why, what fort of a creature are you," fay 
he, ** to commit a fault which cannot be amend 
" ed ?" And turning to Mrs Pilkington, he fai 
very gravely, " That he hoped, as the cook wa 
** a woman of genius, he fliould, by this mannc 
** of arguing, be able in about a year's time t 
** convince her fhe had better fend up the mez 
** too little than too much done ;" charging th 
men fervants, whenever they imagined the me: 
was ready, they fliould take it' fpit and all, an 
bring it up by force, promifing to aid them in cai 
the cook refifted. Then turning his eye on th 
looking-glafs, he efpicd the butler opening a boi 
tie of ale ; and helping himfelf to the firft glaf 
he very kindly jumbled the reft together, that h 
mafter and guefts might all fare alike. " Ha 
** friend," faid the Dean, " Sharp's the wore 
** I find ; you drank my ale, for which I flo 
** two fhillings of your board wages this week 
** for I fcorn to be outdone in any thing, eve 
** in cheating." 

Dinner being ended, the Dean thanked "M 
Pilkington for his fermon : " I never," faid h< 

" preachc 
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*' preached but twice in my life ; and then they 
** were not fermons, but pamphlets." Mrs Pilk- 
ington alked him what might be the fubjedl of 
them ? He told Ker, they were againft Wood's 
balance. Having alked Mr and Mrs Pilking- 
ton if they could fmoke ? and being ahfwered 
that they did not ; " *Tis a fign," faid he, " you 
" were neither of you bred in the univerfity of 
" Oxford ; for drinking and fnioking are the 
** firft i-udiments of learning taught there f and 
" in thofe two arts, no univerfity in Europe can 
" outdo them." Having alked Mrs Pilkington, 
if Ihe had any faults ? " Pray, Mr Dean," faid 
Dr Delany, " why will you be fo unpolite as to 
" fuppofe Mrs Pilkington has any faults ?** " Til 
" tell you," replied the Dean \ " whenever I fee 
" a number of agreeable qualities in a perfon, I 
" am always fure they have bad ones fulEcient to 
" poize the fcale." Mrs Pilkington bowed, and 
told him, he did her great honour •, in that copy- 
ing Bilhop Berkeley, whom fhe had frequently 
heard declare. That when any fpeech was made 
to him, which might be conftrued either into a 
compliment, or an affront, or that had two 
handles, he always took hold of the beft. 

The Dean then alked Mrs Pilkington, if flie 
were a Queen, what fhe would chufc to have af- 
ter dinner ? She anAvcrcd, ** Your converfa- 
" tion. Sir ?" Pooh !" faid he, " 1 mean, what 
" regale ?" " A difli of coffee, Sir," anfwered 
lUc. " Why then," faid he, " I will fo far 

«< make 
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*' make you as happy as a Queen ; you 
*' have fome in perfedlion : For when I 
** chaplain to the Earl of Berkeley, who was 
** the government here, I was fo poor, I 
** obliged to keep a coffee-houfe, and all the n( 
" bility reforted to it to talk treafon." The Di 
then fet about making the coffee : But the fii 
fcorching his hand, he called to Mrs Pilkingti 
to reach him his glove ; and changing the coffei 
pot to his left hand, held out his right one, ot» 
dering her to put the glove on it ; which accord- ; 
ingly (he did ; when taking up part of his gown r 
to fan himfelf with, and acting in character of a : 
prudifti lady, he faid, " Well, I don't know^. 
" what to think : Women may be honeft that do 
" fuch things ; but, for my part, I never could ' 
** bear to touch any man's flefh — except my ' 
*^ hufband's ; whom, perhaps," (faid he), " flie 
*' wilhed at the devil." 

" Mr Pilkington," faid he, ** you would not 
*' tell me your wife's faults ; but I have found 

<* her out to be d n'd, infolent, proud, un- 

" mannerly flat." " What has flie done now ?" 
faid Mr Pilkington. " Done," faid the Dean ; 
** why nothing, but fat there quietly, and never 
" once offered to interrupt me in making the 
" coffee ; whereas, a lady of modern good brced- 
** ing would have ftruggkd with me for the cof- 
** fee-pot, till (lie had made me fcald myfelf and 
** her, and make me throw the coffee in the 
" fire, or perhaps at her head, rather than per- 
" mit me to take fo much trouble for her." 

I Mrs 
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1 Mrs Pilkingfon ftaid at home with the Dean 
■uring the time of the afternoon's fervice ; and 
lie made her read his hiftory of the four laft years 
(6f Q^Anne, afking her at the conclufion of every 
Iperiod, whether ihc under ftood it ? " for I 
•* would," faid he, " have it intelligible to the 
■' meaneft capacity ; and if you comprehend it, 
•* 'tis pollible every body may." 

She accompanied the Dean to evening prayer ; 
and on their return to the deanry, he told Mr 
and Mrs Pilkington, that he gave them leave to 
ftay to fupper 5 which from him was a fufficient 
invitation. The Dean then decanted a bottle of 
wine ; and the laft glafs being muddy, he called 
to Mr Pilkington to drink it ; " for," fays he, ** I 
** always keep fome poor parfon to drink the foul 
*' wine for me." Mr Pilkington entering into 
his humour, thanked him, and told him, he did 
not know the difference, but was glad to get a 
glafs at any rate. ** Why then," faid the Dean, 
" you fhan't ; for Til drink it myfelf. Why 
" p— X take you, you are wifer than a paltry cu- 
" rate, whom I alked to dine with me a few days 
" ago ; for upon my making the fame fpeech to 
" him, he told me he did not undcrftand fuch 
" ufage ; and fo walked off. without his dinner. 
" By the fame token, I told the gentleman 
" who recommended him to me, that the fcilow 
" was a blockhead, and I had done with him." 

The Dean then mifling his golden bottle-fcrc^, 

told Mrs Pilkington very ftcrnly, he was fure fhc 

Vol. J. * P had 
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had ftolcn it. She affirmed very ferioufly, flic 
had not. Upon which he looked for it, and 
found it whtre he himfelf had laid it : " Tis 
** well for you," faid he, ** that I have got it, 
" or I would have charged you with theft.* 
" Why, pray. Sir," faid fhe, " fhould I be 
" fufpedled more than any other perfon in the 
^* company ?" ** For a very good reafon," faid 
he, " hecaufc you are the poorcft." 

At their going away, the Dean handed Mrs r 
Pilkington down all the fleps to the coach, thank- 
ing them for the honour of their company, at 
the fame time flipping into her hand as much 
money as Mr Pilkington and fhe had given at the 
offering in the morning, and coach hire alfo; 
v/hich (he durft not refufe, left fhe fhould have 
been deemed as great a blockhead as the parfon 
who refofed the thick wine. 

In one of the Dean's periodical fits of deafnefs, 
he fent for Mrs Pilkington ; who having come, 
he brought out to her a large book, finely bound 
in Turkey leather, and handfomely gilt : " This,'* 
faid he, " is a tranflation of the epiftles of Ho- 
" race, a prefcnt to me from the author ; 'tis a 
" fpecial good cover ; but I have a mind there 
" fhould be fomething valuable within fide of it." 
So taking out his penknife, he cut out all the 
leaves clofe to the inner margin. " Now," faid he, 
" I will givethefe what they greatly want ;" and 
put them all into the fire. " Your tafk. Madam, is 
" to pafte in thefe letters, in this cover, in the or- 
" der I fhall give them to you : I intended to do 

<* it 
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*^ it myfelf, but that I thought it might be a prct- 
•* ty ainufemcnt for a child 5 fo I fent for you." 
She told liim fhe was extremely proud to be ho- 
noured with his commands ; but requeued to 
have leave to read the letters as flie went on. 
" Why," faid tlie Dean, *^ provided you will ac- 
" knowledge yourfclf amply rewarded for your 
•* trouble, I don't much care if I iadulge you fo 
" far." 

In reading the letters, fhe could not avoid re- 
marking to the Dean, that, notwithftanding the 
friendfhip Mr Pope profcfled for Mr Gay, he 
ceuld not forbear a great many fatirical, or, if 
flie might be allowed to fay fo, envious remarks 
on the fuccefs of the Beggar's Opera. The Dean 
very frankly owned, he did not think Mr Pope 
was fo candid to the merit of other writers as he 
ought to be. She then ventured to aik the 
Dean, whether he thought the lines Mr Pope 
addreiles him with in the beginning of the Dun- 
ciad, were any compliment to him, v/z. 

O thou / wha fever title pleafe thine ear. 

" I believe," faid he, " they were meant as 
" fuch, but they are very ftiff." " Indeed, Sir," 
faid fhe, " he is fo perfcdlly a maftcr of harmo- 
" nious numbers, that, had his heart been the 
"leafl aflifted with his fubjecl, he muft have 
" writ better. How cold, how forced, are his 
" lines to you, compared with your's to him ! 

Hail^ happy Pope ! ivhofe generous tnind, * &c. 

P 2 " Here 
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** Here wc fee the maftcrly poet, ami the warm, 
*' fincere, generous friend •, while he, according 
*^ to the charadter he gives of Mr Addifon, 
" damns with faint praife'^ — " Well," replied the 
Dean, " rU (hew you a letter of his." He did 
fo ; an I Mrs Pilkington was furprifed to find it 
filled with low and ungentleman-like reflections, 
both on Mr Gay, and the two noble perfons who 
honoured him with their patronage after his dif- 
appointment at court. " Well, Madam," faid 
the Dean, " what do you think of that letter?** 
(feeing Ihe had gone quite through it.) " In- 
" died. Sir," replied fhc, " I am forry I have 
*' read it ; for it gives me reafon to think there 
*^ is no fuch thing as a fincere frien d to be met 

" with in the world." " Why," replied he, 

" authors are as jealous of their prerogative as 
*' kings \ and can no more bear a rival in the 
** empire of wit, than a monarch could in bis 
" dominions." Mrs Pilkington then obferving 
a Latin fentence writ in Italics, defired the Dean 
to explain it. " No," replied he, fmiling, " Til 
" leave that for your hufband to do. Til fend 
*^ for him to dine with us, and in the mean time 
" we'll go and take a walk in Naboth's vineyard." 
— <« Where may that be, pray, Sir ?" faid flie. 
" Wliy, a garden," faid /the Dean, " I cheated 
•*' one of my neighbours out of." When they 
entered the garden, or rather the field, which 
was fquare, andinclofed with a ftone wall, the 
Dean aflced her how fhe liked it ? " Why, pray, 

« Sir/ 
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« Sir," faid fhe, " where is the garden ?*' " Look 
" behind you," faid he. She did fo ; and ob- 
fcrved the fouth wall was lined with brick, and 
a great number of fruit trees planted againft it, 
which being then in hloflbm, looked very beauti- 
ful. " What are you fo intent on ?" faid the 
Dean. '^ The opening bloom,'* replied fhe 5 
which brought Waller's lines to her i-emem- 
brance. 

Hope waits upon the JloiuWy prime. 

" Oh !" replied he, " you are in a poetical vein ; 
" I thought you had been taking notice of my 
" wall. 'Tis the bcft in IrclaiKl. When the 
" mafons were building it, (as mpft tradefmea 
" are rogues), I watched them very clofe, and 
" as often as they could, they put in a rottea 
" ftone ; of which, however, I took no notice, 
" till they had bulk three or four perches bc- 
".yond it. Now, as I am an abfolute monarch 
" in the hberties, and king of the mob, my way 
" with them was, to have the wall tlirown down 
" to the place where I obferved the I'otten ftone ; 
" and, by doing fa five or fix times, the work- 
** men wcre^at laft convinced it was their intereft: 
« to be honeft:"— *' Or elfe. Sir," faid Mrs PiU 
kington, " your wall would have been as tedi:- 
** ous a piece of work as Penelope's web, if all 
" that was done in the day was to be undone at 
" night." '' Well," anfwered the Dean, « I 
'* find you have poetry for every occafion ; but 
^ P 3 " a» 
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as you cannot keep pace with me in walking, 
I would have you fit down on that little bank, 
till you are reftcd, or I tired, to put us more 
upon a par." 
She feated hcrfelf, and away the Dean walked, 
or rathv^r tiX)tted as hard as ever he could drive. 
She could not help fmiling at his odd gait ; for 
file thought to herfclf, he had written fo much 
in praife of horfes, that he was refolved to imi- 
tate them as nearly as he could. As fhe was in- 
dulging this fancy, the Dean returned to her, 
and gave her a ftrong confirmation of his parti- 
ality to thofe animals. " I have been confidering, 
<* Madam, as I walked," faid he, " what a fool 
*' Mr Pilkington was to marry you ; for he 
" could have afforded to keep a horfe for lefs 
•^ money than you cofl him ; and that, you muft 
*^ confefs, would have given him better cxercife 

*^ and more pleafure than a wife. Why you 

** laugh, and don't anf\ver me — is not it truth ?" 

" I muft anfwer you, Sir," replied fhe, 

** with another queftion : Pray how can a bat- 
*' chelor judge of this matter ?" ** I find," faid he, 
*' you are vain enough to give yourfelf the pre- 
« Terence." " I do, Sir," replied fhe, « to that 
" fpecies here ; to a Houyhnhnm I would, as bc- 
" comes me, give preference. But, Sir, 'tis 
" going to rain." — " I hope not," faid he, " for 
" that will cod: me fixpence for a coach for you," 
(the garden being at fome diftance from the 
houfe). " Come, hafle ; O how the tefler trcm- 

" bles 
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*' bks in my pocket !" She obeyed j and they got 
in a doors juft time enough to efcape a heavy 
ihower. « ^fhank God," faid the Dean, " I have 
** faved my money. Here, you fellow," (to the 
fervant), " carry this fixpence to the lame old 
" man that fells gingerbread at the corner, be- 
" caufe he tries to do fomething, and does not 
.« beg." 

Mrs Pilkington was fhcwed into a little ftreet- 
parlour, where was Mrs Brent, his honfe-keeper. 
" Here," fays he, " Mrs Brent, take care of this 
" child, while I take my walk out within doors." 
The Dean then ran up the great ftairs, down one 
pair of back-ftairs, up another, in fo violent a 
manner, that Mrs Pilkington could not help ex- 
preffing her uneafinefs to Mrs Brent, left he fliould 
fall, and be hurted. Mi-s Brent faid, it was a 
cuftomary excrcife with him, when the weather 
did not permit him to walk abroad. 

Mrs Brent then told Mrs Pilkington of the 
Dean's charity; of his giving above half of his. 
yearly income in private penfions to decayed 
families ; and keeping 5 col. in the conftant fer- 
vice of induftrious poor, which he lent our 5I. 
at a time, and took the payment back at i s. a- 
week ; which, fhe obferved, did them more fer- 
vice than if he gave it to them entirely, as it ob- 
liged them to work, and at the fame time kept 
up this charitable fund for the afliftance of many. 
" You cannot imagine," faid fhe, ** what num- 
" bers of poor ti^adefmen, who have even want- 

« cd 
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** ed proper tools to carry on their work, have, 
** bjr this fmall loan, been put into a profperous 
** way, and brought up their families in credit. 
** The Dean, added ihe, has found out a new 
" method of being charitable, in which, how- 
** ever, I believe, he will have but few fol- 
•* lowers 5 which is, to debar himfelf of what he 
** calls the fuperfluities of life, in order to ad- 
•*' minifter to the neceffities of the diftrcffed^ 
** You juft now faw an inftance of it ; the mo- 
*' ney a coach would have coft him, he gave 
** to a poor man unable to walk. When he 
•* dines alone, he drinks a pint of beer, and gives 
' *^ away the price of a pint of wine. And thus 
** he a61:s la numberlcls inftanees." 

The Dean came to dine with Mr and Mrs 
Pilkington at their Lilliputian palace, as he call- 
ed it ; and, who could have thought it ? he juft 
looked into the parlour, and ran up into the gaiTCt, 
then into Mrs Pilkington's bedchamber and li- 
brary, and from thence down to the kitchen ; 
and the houfe being very clean, he complimented 
her upon it, and told her, that was his cuftom ; 
and that it was from the cleanlinefs of the garret 
and kitchen, he judged of the good houfe wife ry 
of the miftrefs of the boi^^V for no doubt but a 
flut would have the roorffJlean where the guefts 
were to be entertained. 

He was fometimes very rude, even to his fupc*- 
riors ; of which the following ftory, related to 
Mrs Pilkington by himfelf, may fcrve as one in- 
ftance amongft a thoufand others. 

The 
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The laft time he was in London, he went to 
dine with the Earl of Burlington, who was then 
but newly married. The Earl being willing, 'tis 
fuppofed, to have fome diverfion, did not intro- 
duce him to his lady, nor mention his name. 
^' It is to be obferved, that his gown was gene- 
rally very rnfty, and his perfon no way extraor- 
dinary. After dinner, faid the Dean, ** Lady 
" Burlington, I hear you can fing 5 fing me a 
" fong." The la^y looked on this unceremoni- 
ous manner of alking a favour with diftafte, and 
pofitively refufed him. He faid, fhe fhould fing, 
or he would make her. " Why, Madam, I fup- 
" pofe you take me for one of your poor Englilh 
" hedge parfons ; fing when I bid you." As the 
Earl did nothing but laugh at this freedom, the 
lady was fo vexed, that fliC burft into tears and 
retired. 

His firft compliment to her when he faw her 
again, was, " Pray, Madam, are you as proud 
" and as ill-natured now, as wl^en I faw you 
" laft ?" To which fhe anfwered with great 
good hunlour, " No, Mr Dean ; I'll fing for 
" you, if you pleafe." From which time he 
conceived great efteem for her. But who that 
knew him, would ta&flofience at his bluntnefs ? 

Mrs Pilkington coulld not recolledt that ever 
file faw the Dein laugh ; , perhaps he thought it 
beneath him ; for when any pleafantry pafl!ed 
which might have excited it, he ufed to fuck his 
cheeks to avoid rifibility. He ufed frequently to 

put 
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put her in mind of Shakcfpear's defcription of 
Cailius. 

He IS a great dlfcerner, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men , ^ 

Seldom he fmiles, and fmiles in fuch a fort 1 
As if he mock*d himfelf, and fcorn'd his fpiriti 
That could b^ mov*d to fmilc at any thing. 
^ Jul. Ca/ar. 

Mrs Pilkington believed the Dean's early youth 
did not promife that bright day of wit which has 
fince enlightened the learned world. Whilft he 
was at the univeriity of Dublin, he was fo far 
from being diftinguifhed for any fuperiority of 
parts of learning, that he was ftopped. of his de- 
gree as a dunce. When fhe heard the Dean re- 
late this circumftance, fhe told him, fhe fuppof- 
ed he had been idle : But he affirmed the con- 
trary, afTuring her he was really dulL Which, if 
true, is very furprifmg. 

** I have," fays fhe, " often been led to look 
** on the world as a garden, and the human 
** minds as fo many plants, fet by the hand of 
'* the Great Creator for utility and ornament. 
** Thus fome, we fee, early produce beautiful 
*^ blofToms, and as foon fade away j others, 
*^ whofe gems are more flow in unfolding, but 
*^ more permanent when blown ; and others 
** again, who, though longer in arriving at pcr- 
** fedtion, not only blefs us then witl^ fhadc and 
** odour, but alfo with delicious wholefomc 
'« fruit." 

He 
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He was a perpetual friend to merit and learn- 
ing ; and utterly incapable of envy 5 for, in true 
genuine wit, he could fear no rival. 

It has been often obferved, that where great 
talents are beftowed, there the ftrongeft paflions 
are likewife given. This great man did but too 
often let them have dominion over him, and that 
on the moft trifling occafions. During meal times 
he was evermore in a ftorm ; the meat was al- 
ways too much or too little done, or the fervants 
had ofl^ended in lb me point, imperceptible to the 
reft of the company : However, when the cloth 
was taken away, he made his guefts rich amends 
for the pain he had given them. For then 

Was truly mingled, in the friendly bowl, 

The feaft of reafon, and the flow of foul. Pope* 

Yet he preferved ftrlct temperance : For he ne- 
ver drank above half a pint of wine, in every 
glafs of which was mixed water and fugar : Yet 
if he liked his company, would fit many hours 
over it, unlocking all the fprings of policy, learn- 
ing, true humour, and inimitable wit. 

The following fl:ory the Dean told to Mrs 
Pilkington. 

A clergyman who was a mofl learned fine gen- 
tleman, but, under tlie fofteft and politefl: appear- 
ance, concealed the moft turbulent ambition, 
having made his merit as a preacher too eminent 
to be over-looked, had it early fewarded with a 
mitre. Dr Swift went to congratulate him on it ; 
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but told him, he hoped, as his Lordfliip wai a 
native of Ireland, and had now a feat in the Houfc 
of Peers, he would employ his powerful elocution 
in the fcrvice of his diftrelTed country. The pre- 
late told him, the bifhoprick was but a very fmall 
one, and he could not hope for a better, if k 
did not oblige the court. ^ Very well,** fays 
Swift, " then it is to be hoped, when you have a 
** better, you will become an honeft man." 
" Ay, that I will, Mr Dean," fays he. *^ Till ^ 
** then, my Lord, farewell," anfwcred Swift. 
This prelate was twice tranflated to richer fees } ■] 
and on every tranflation, Dr Swift waited on him 
to remind him of his promife j but to no pur- 
pofe ; there was now an archbifhoprick in view, 
and till that was obtained, nothing could be done. 
Having in a fhort time likewife got this,- he then 
fent for the Dean, and told him, ** I am now at 
" the top of my preferment : For I well know 
** no Irilhman will ever be made primate ; there- 
*^ fore, as I can rife no higher in fortune or fta- 
*' tion, 1 will zealoufly promote the good of my 
'* country." And from that time he commenced 
a moft outrageous patriot. 
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IF \vc confulcr Swift's profc works, we (liuU find a certain 
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equalled by any other writer. 11 ic truth of tl»is aflcrtion will 
more evidently appear, by comparing him with fomc of the 
amthors of his own time. Of thefe, Dr Tillotfon, and Mr Ad- 
diibn, are to be numbered among the moil eminent. Addilbn 
tath all the powers that can captivate and ir. prove : jniis dic- 
tion is cafy, his periods are well turned, his L*:prclIioiis rre low- 
ing, and his humour is delicate. Tillotfon is nervous, grave, 
wajcPic, and perfpicuous. We murt join both thefe cl.ara^crs 
together, to form a true idea of Dr Swift : Ytt, as he outdoci 
Addifon in humour, he exccUs Tillotfon in ptripicuity. The 
Ardibifhop, indeed, confined himfclf to fubjcds relative to his 
profclfinn : but Addifon and Swift are more dilfufivc \^ritcrs. 
They continually vary in their manner, and treat dilRrcnt to- 
pics in a different ftyle. When the writings of Addifon termi- 
nate in party, he lofes hinifrlf extremely ; and from a delicate 
and juft comedian, deviates into one. of the lowcft kind '. Not 
ib 'Dr Swift. He appears like a maflerly ghidiator. He wields 
the fword of party with eafe, juftncfs, and dexterity : Ard 
while he entertains the ignorant and the vulgar,, he draws an 
equal attention from the learned and the great. When he is 
fcrious, his gravity becomes him ; when he laughs, his readers 
muft laugh with him. But what Ihall be faid for his love cf 
trifles, and his want of delicacy and decorum ? Errors, that if 
he did not contraO, at leaft he incrcafed 'n Ireland. 1 hey ajc 
without a parallel, I hope they will ever remiiin fo. The fi: !l 
of them arofe merely from his love of flattery, with wliich he 
uas daily fed in that kingdom : Tlie feeond proceeded from 
the mifanthropy of l.is difpofition, which induced him ptcviihly 
to debafe mankind, and even to ridicule human nature itleif. 
Politics were h.is favourite topic, as they gave him an op])orlu- 
VoL. I. (^ nity 

• See the papers ulUd the Freeholder, 
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nitjr of gratifying his ambiLion, and third of power ; yet, in 
tins road, he has icldoni continued long in one path. He has 
written mirctUarjeouny, and has choicn rather to appear a wan- 
dering cofTjct, tlian a fixed Har. Had he applied the fucultics 
of his mind to one great and ufcful work, he muft have Unntd 
more glorioufly, and mijht have enlightened a whole planetary 
fyftcm in the political wo- 1:1. 

There are fome pieces in his works that I dcfpife, others that 
r loath, but many more that delight and improve me. The 
former arc not worthy of notice. They ere of no further nfc 
than to Ihcw us, in general, the errors of human nature; and 
to c .nvincc us, that neither the hcijjlit of wit nor genius, can 
bring a man to fuch a degree of perfcdion, as vanity would of" 
ten prompt him to lielieve. 

In a dil'qnifjlion of this fort, I fhall avoid, as much as pofllbUi 
any annotations upon that kind «jf fatire in which the Dean i^' 
d'jli^rd himlclf againfl particular perfons; moft of whom, it i 
probable, pr-jvoked hii rage by th.eir own mifcondu^, and coO 
fequently i>wed to their own raOinefs, the wounds which the 
received from his pen. But I have no delight in thofc kinds c 
writings, except for the fake of the wit, which, either in gcn< 
i£.l, or in particular fatire, is equally to be admired. The edjj 
of wit will always remain keen, and its blade will be bright an 
Ihinirjg, when the ftone upon which it has been whetted, : 
worn out, or thrown afidc and forgotten. Pci-fonal fatir< 
againCt evil magiftratcs, corrupt minifters, and thofc giants c 
power who gorge tliemfclvcs with the entrails of their countrj 
is ditfercnt fropi that per/()nal fatire, which too o^tcn proceec 
merely from felf-Mve, or ill-nature. The one is written in d< 
fijnce of the public, the other in defence of ourfclvcs. T\ 
one is armed by the fwovd of juftice, and encou; aged not oi 
ly by the voice of the people, but by the principles of molality 
the other is dilated by paflion, fupportfd by pride, and z] 
plaudcd by flattery. At the fame time that I fay this, T thin 
every man of wit has a right to laugh at fools who give o 
fence, or at coxcombs who aie public nuifances. Swift, indee< 
has 'eft no weapon of farcafm ULtntd, no branch of fatire ui 
cultivated : But while he has maintained a prrnerual war again 
the mighty men in power, he has remained invulnerable, if n( 
vi£torious. 

*»* See the Criiici/m frefijied to Vol viii. 
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The Author's Apology. 

IF good and ill nature equally operated upon 
mankind, I might have faved myfclf the 
trouble of this apology ; for it is manifeft, by the 
reception the following difcourfe hath met with, 
that thofe who approve it, are a great majority a- 
mong the men of tafte. Yet there have been two 
or three treatifes written exprefsly againft it, be- 
fides many others that have flirted at it occafion- 
ally, without one fyllable having been ever pub- 
lilhed in its defence, or even quotation to its ad- 
vantage, that I can remember; except by the 
polite author of a late difcourfe between a Deift 
and a Socinian. 

Therefore, fince the book feems calculated to 
five at leaft as long as our language and our tafte 
admit no great alterations, I am content to con- 
vey fome apology along with it. 

The greateft part of that book was fihiflied a- 
bout thirteen years fince, 1696; which is eight 
years before it was publifhed. The author was 
then young, his invention at the height, and his 
reading frefh in his head. By the afliftance of 
fome thinking, and much converfation, he had 
endeavoured to flrip himfelf of as many real pre- 
judices, as he could : I fay real ones 5 becaufe, 
under the notion of prejudices, he knew to what 
dangerous heights fome men have proceeded. 
Thus prepared, he thought the numerous and 
0^3 grofR. 
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grofs ccnruptions in religion and learning miglii ja 
I'lirnifh matter for a latire. tliat would be ufefu i: 
and diverting. He refolved to proceed in a man 
ner tliat fliould be altogether new ; the worli rr 
hiiving been already too long naufeatcd with end q 
Ic'fs repetitions upon every fubje£l. The abufc^ 
in religion he propofed to fet forth in the allego4 : 
ry of the coats, and the three bix)thers •, whicilr 
was to make up the body of the difcourfe : Thofit 
in ^learning he chofe to introduce by way of dii 
gre (lions. He was then a young gentleman muchl: 
in the world ; and wi'ote to the tafte of thofc^l 
wlio were like himfelf : Therefore, in order to I 
allure them, he gave a liberty to his pen, which I 
might not fuit with maturer years, or graver 1 
characters ; and which he could have eafily cor- 1 
rcfled with a very few blots, had he been mafter ; 
of his papers for a year or two before their pu- i 
blicatlon. 

Not that he would have governed his judgment ; 
by the ill-placed cavils of the four, the envious^! 
the ftupid, and the taftclefs ; which he mentions 1 
with difdain. He acknowledges there are feveral 
youthful fallies, which, from thfe grave and the 
wife, may deferve a rebuke. But he defires to be 
anfwcrable no farther than he is guilty j and that 
his faultr, may not be multiplied by the ignorant, 
the unnatural, and uncharitable applications of 
thofe, who have neither candour to fuppofe good 
meanings, nor palate to diftinguifli true ones. 
After which, he will forfeit his life, if any one 

opinion 
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irpinion can be fairly deduced from that book, 
which is contrary to religion or morality. 

Why fhould any clergyman of our church be 
ingry to fee the follies of fartaticifm and fuperfti- 
don expofed, though in the mod ridiculous man- 
Der ? fince that is perhaps the moft probable way 
^o cure them, or at leafl: to hinder them from 
tardier fpreading. Bcfides, though it was not 
intended for their perufal, it rallies nothing but 
^hat they preach againil. It contains nothing to 
provoke them, by the leaft fcurrility upon theif 
|)erfons or their fiinftions. It celebrates the 
church of England, as the moft perfeft of all 
others in difcipline and doiftrine 5 it advances no 
opinion they rejcdl, nor condemns any they re- 
ceive. If the clergy's refentments lay upon their 
hands, in my humble opinion, they might have 
found more proper objefts to employ them on. 
Nondum tibi defuit hojiis ; I mean thofe heavy,^ 
illiterate fcribblers, proftitute in their reputations^ 
vitious in theic lives, and ruined in their for- 
tunes ; who, to the fhame of good fenfe as well as 
piety, are greedily read, merely upon the ftrength 
of bold, falfe, impious aflertions, mixed with un- 
mannerly refledliohs upon the priefthood, and 
openly intended againft all religion 5 in fhort, full 
of fuch principles as are kindly received, becaufe 
they are levelled to remove thofe terrors, that re- 
ligion tells men will be the confequence of immo- 
ral lives. Nothing like which is to be met with 
In this difcouvfe, though fome of them are pleafed 

fo 
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fo freely to cenfure it. And I wifh there wcrr 
no other inftance of what I have too frequently 
obfcrved, that many of that reverend body ait 
not always very nice in diftioguifhing betweea 
their enemies and their friends. 

Had the author's intentions met with a more 
candid intei*pretation from fome, whom out of 
refpeft he forbears to name, he might have been 
encouraged to an examination of books written 
by fome of thofe authors above defcribed ; whofe 
errors, ignorance, dulnefs, and villainy, he thinks 
he could have detected and expofed in fuch a 
manner, that the perfons who are moft conceived 
to be in felled by them, would foon lay fbem 
afide and be afliamed. But he has now givea 
over thofe thoughts ; fince the weight ieft men * in 
the weight ieft ftations, are pleafed to think it a 
more dangerous point, fo laugh at thofe corrup* 
tions in religion which they themfelves muft dif- 
approve, than to endeavour pulling up thofe very 
foundations wherein all Chriftians have agreed. 

He thinks it no fair proceeding, that any per* 
fon (hould offer determinately to fix a name up- 
on the author of this difcourfe, who hath all along 
concealed himfelf from moft of his rieareft friends : 
Yet fever al have gone a farther ftep, and pro- 
nounced another book f to have been the work 
of the fame hand with this j which the author 

direftly 

• Alluding to Dr Sharp, the Archbifliop of york.*s reprcfcnr 
t3t5o!i of the author. Hawk^fn'orth, 
f X-cttcr conccraing Enthufiafm. 
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direftly affirms to be a thorough miftake, he 
liaving yet never fb much as read that difcourfe : 
A plain inftance how little truth there often is in 
general furmifes, or in conjeftures drawn from a 
£militude of ftyle, or way of thinking. 

Had the author written a book to expofe the 
abufcs in law, or in phyflc, he believes the learn- 
ed profefTors in either faculty would have been 
fo far from refenting it, as to have given him 
thanks for his pains ; efpecially if he had made 
an honourable refer\'ation for the true pradlice 
of either fcience. But religion, they tell us, 
ought not to be ridiculed ; and they tell us truth: 
Yet furely the corruptions in it may 5 for we arc 
taught by the triteft maxim in the world, that re- 
ligion being the beft of things, its corruptions arc 
likely to be the worft. 

There is one thing which the judicious reader 
cannot but have obferved, that feme of tliofe paf- 
feges in this difcourfe which appear moft liable 
to objeffion, are what they call parodies, where 
the author perfonates the flyle and manner of 
other writers, whom he has a mind to expofe. 
I Ihall produce one inftance 5 it is towards the 
end of the Introduction. Dryden, L'Eftrange, and 
fome others I fhall not name, are here level- 
ed at ; who, having fpent their lives in fa£lion 
and apoftafies, and all manner of vice, pretend- 
ed to -be fufferers for loyalty and religion. So 
Dryden tells us, in one of his prefaces, of his 
merits and fuflferings ; thanks God, that he pof- 

fcfles 
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fcfTss his foul in patience ; in other places he ta&i 
at the fame rate; and L'Eftrange often ufes the 
like ftyle ; and I believe the reader may find 
more pcrfon? to give that paflage an application. 
I3nt this Is enough to direct thofe who may ha?c 
overlooked the author's intention. 

There are three or four other paflages, whicli 
prejudiced or ignorant readers have drawn bf 
great force to hint at ill meanings; as if they glair- 
ced at fome tenets in religion. In anfwer to all 
which, the author folemnly protefls he is entirely 
imiocont; and never had it once in his thoughtSi I 
that any tiling he faid would in the leaft be capable ^ 
of fiich interpretations ; which he will engage to 
deduce full as fairly from the moft innocent book 
in the world. And it will be obvious to every rea- 
der, that this was not any part of his fcheme or 
delign ; the abufes he notes, being fuch as all 
Church-of-England men agree in : Nor was it 
proper for his fubjeft to meddle with other 
points, than fuch as have been perpetually con- 
troverted fince the Reformation. 

To inftance only in that paflage about the three 
wooden machines mentioned in the introduflion : 
In the original manufcript there was a dcfcriptioa 
of a fourth, which thofe, who had the papers ia 
their power, blotted out, as having fomething in 
it of fatire, that, I fuppofe, they thought was too 
particular; and therefore they were forced to 
change it to the number three ;- from whence 
fome have endeavoured to fqueezc out a dange- 
rous 
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Yous meaning, that was never thought on. And 
ibdeed tke conceit was half fpoiled, by changing 
the numbers ; that of four being much more ca- 
Ixdiflic, and therefore better expofing the pre- 
tended virtue of numbers ; a fuperftition there 
intended to be ridiculed. 

Another thing to be obfer\^ed, is, that there 
generally runs an irony through the thread of 
the whole book ; which the men of tafte will ob- 
fcrve and diftinguifli, and which will render fome 
objections, that have been made, very weak and 
iniignificant. 

This apology being chiefly intended for the fa- 
tisfa£Uon of future readers, it may be thought 
nnneceflary to take any notice of fuch treatifes as 
have been written againft the enfuing djfcourfe ; 
which are already funk into wafte-paper and ob- 
livion, after the ufual fate of common anfwerers 
to books which are allowed to have any merit. 
They are indeed like annuals, that grow about a 
young tree, and fecm to vie with it for a fum- 
mer ; but fall and die with the leaves in autumn, 
and are never heard of any more. When Dr 
Echard writ his book about the contempt of the 
clergy, numbers of thofe anfwerers immediately 
ftarted up, whofe memory if he had not kept 
alive by his replies, it would now be utterly un- 
known, that he were ever anfwered at all. There 
is indeed an exception, when any great genius 
thinks it worth his while to expofe a foolifh piece. 

So 
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So we ftill read Marvel's anfwer to Parker* 
with pleafure, though the book it anfwers be 
liink long ago 5 fo the Earl of Orrery's re- 
marks will be read with delight, when the dif- 
fef-tation he expofes will neither be fought nor 
folund f . But thefe are no enterprifes for com- 
mon hands, nor to be hoped for above once or 
twice in an age. Men would be more cautious of 
loQng their time in fuch an undertaking, if they 
did but confider, that to anfwer a book effeftual- 
ly, requires more pains and Ikill, more wit, 
learning and judgment, than were employed in 
the writing it. And the author aflures thofe 
gentlemen, who have given themfelves that trou- 
ble with him, that his difcourfe is the produft of 
the ftudy, the obfervation, and the invention of 
feveral years ; that he often blotted out much 
more than he left ; and, if his papers had not 
been a long time out of his pofleffion, they mufl 
have ftill undergone more fevere corredlions. 
And do they think fuch a building is to be bat- 
tered with diit-pellets, however invenomed the 
mouths may be that difcharge them ? He hath 
feen the productions but of two anfwerers j one 
of which at firft appeared as from an unknowo 

handj 

• Parker, afterwards Bilhop of Oxford, wrote many trea 
tifes again (I the difTcnters, with infolencc and contempt, fay 
Burnet, that enraged them beyond mca/iire ; for which h 
was cliaftifcd by Andrew Marvel, under-ftcretary to Milton, ii 
a little book called, The Rchcarfcil traufprofcd, Hatvkef. 

t Boyle's remarks upon Bcntlcy's diflertation on the cpiftic 
of Phalaris. Hawkcf, 

I 
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land, but fince avowed by a perfon *, who upon 
bme occafions hath difcovered no ill vein of hu- 
nour. It is a pity any occaflon fliould put him 
iinder a necelfity of being fo hally in his produc- 
tions, which otherwife might often be entertain- 
ing. But there were other rcafons obvious e- 
nough for his mifcarriage in this : He writ againft 
the convidtion of his talent, and entered upon 
one of the wrongeft attempts in nature, to turn. 
into ridicule, by a week's labour, a work, which 
had cod him fo much time, and met with fo 
much fuccefs in ridiculing others. The manner 
how he handled his fubjeft, I have now forgot ; 
having juft looked it over, when it firll came out, 
as others did, merely for the fake of the title f . 

The other anfwer is from a perfon of a graver 
chara&er, and is made up of half inve<Slive, and 
half annotation J ; in the latter of wliich, he hath 

generally 

• • Suppofed to be Dr Willicim King, the civilian, author of 
Ml account of Dfenmark, a didlrtation on ftmplars and other 
pieces of burlcfque on the Royal Society, and the art of cooke- 
ry in imitation of Horace's art of poetry, &c. Haivkcf. 

f This wc cannot recover at prcfcnt ; it being fo ahlolutcly 
forgotten, the o\dci\ booklcllcrs in trade remember nothing 
of it. H'iivkcf. 

\ ^S''otton's defence of his reflections upon ancient and mo- 
dern learning. From the annotations, arc iclcjfled the notes, 
figned W. V/otton. Tims, Wotton a-pcars hufied to illuflratc 
a work which he laboured to condemn, and adds f(>rce to a 
fjitirc pointed again ft himfclf : as captives were bound to the 
chariot-wheel of the viOor, and compelled to incrcafe the pomp 
of his triumph, whom they had in vain attempted to de- 
feat. H.2U'kcJ'. 
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generally fucceeded well enough. And the pro- 
ject at that time wiis not amifs to draw in readers 
to his pamphlet ; feveral having appeared defirous 
that there might be fome explication of the more 
dilBcult paiTages. Neither can he be altogether 
blamed for otl^ering at the inveftlvc part ; be- 
caufc it is agreed on all hands, that the author 
had given him fufficicnt provocation. The great 
olijection is againft his manner of treating it, very 
unfuitablc to one of his funftion. It was deter- 
iniuiid by a fair majority, that this anfwer had, 
in a way not to be pardoned, drawn his pen againft '' ' 
a certain great man then alive, and univerfally 
reverenced for every good quality that could pof- 
fibly enter into the compofition of the moft ac- 
complifhed perfon. It was obferved, how he 
was plcafed, and afFedled to have that nobl6 wri- 
ter called his advcrfary : And it was a point of 
fatire well directed ; for I have been told, Sir 
William Temple was fufliciently mortified at the 
term. All the men of wit and politenefs were im- 
mediately up in arms through indignation, which 
prevailed over their contempt, by the confequen- 
ces they apprehended from fuch an example ; 
and it grew Porfenna's cafe, idem trecenti juravU 
mus. In fliort, things were ripe for a general in- 
furreftion, till my Lord Orrery had a little laid 
the fpirit, and fettled the ferment. But his Lord- 
fliip being principally engaged with another an- 
tagonifl: *, it was thought neceflary, in order to 

quiet 

• Bentlq*, coaccrniiis Phalaris and .^ibp, llavh/. 
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juiet the minds of men, that this oppofer fhould 
receive a reprimand, which partly occafioncd that 
difcourfc of tlie battle of the books ; and the 
author was farther at the pains, to infert one or 
two remarks on him in the body of the book. 

This anfwerer has been pleafcd to find fault with 
about a dozen paflages, which the author will not 
be at the trouble of defending, farther, than by 
afluring the reader, that, for the greater part, 
the reflefter is entirely miftaken, and forces in- 
terpretations which never once entered into the 
writer's head, nor will (he is fure) into that of 
any reader of tafte and candour. He allows two 
or three at mo ft, there produced, to have been 
delivered unwarily ; for which he defires to plead 
the excufe offered already, of his youth, and 
franknefs of fpeech, and his papers being out 
of his power at the time they were publifhed. 

But this anfwerer infifts, and fays, what he 
chiefly diflikes, is the dcftgn. What that was, I 
haVe already told ; and I believe there is not a 
perfon in England who can underftand that book, 
that ever imagined it to have been any thing elfe, 
but to expofe the abufes and corruptions in learn- 
ing and religion. 

But it would be good to know what defign this 
reflefter was ferving, when he concludes his 
pamphlet with a caution to the reader, to be- 
ware of thinking the author's wit was entirely his 
own. Surely this muft have had fome allay of 
perfonal animofity, at leaft mixed with the deftgn 
R 2' of 
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of fci*\ing the public by fo ufeful a difcovery; 
and it indeed touches the author in a tender 
point 5 who infifts upon it, tliat through the 
whole book he has not borrowed one fingle hint 
from any writer in the world ; and he thought, 
of all criticifms, that would never have been one. . 
He conceived, it was never difputed to be an ori- 1 
ginal, wliatevcr faults it might have. However, 
this anfwerer produces three inftances, to prove 
this author^ s wit is not kis own in many places. 
The firft is, that the names of Peter, Martin and 
Jack, are borrowed from a letter of the late 
Duke of Buckingham *. Whatever wit is con- 
tained in thofc three names, the author is content \^ 
to give it up, and dcfires his readers will fubtraft 
as much as they placed upon that account ; at 
the fame time protcfting folemnly, that he never 
once heard of that letter, except in this paflagc 
of tlie anfwerer : So that the namics were not 
borrowed as he affirms, though they (hould hap- 
pen to be the fame; which however is odd enough, 
and what he hardly believes ; that of Jack being 
not quite fo obvious as the other two. The fe- 
cond iriflance, to flicw the author^s ivit is not his 
own, is Peter's banter (as he calls it in his Alfa- 
tia pbnifc) upon tranfubfbantiation, which is 
taken from the fame Duke's conference with an 
Irilh pneO, where a cork is turned into a horfe. 
This The author confeffes to have feen about ten 
years after his book was written, and a year or 

two 

• VUlcrs. 
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TTO after it was publiflied. Nay, the anfwcr- 
r overthrows this himfelf •, for he allows the 
ale was written in 1697 ; and I think, that 
>amphlet was not printed in many years after, 
t was neceflary, that conniption ihould have 
bme allegory as well as the reft ; and the author 
nvented the propereft he could, without inquir- 
iig what other people had written •, and the com- 
noncft reader will find, there is not the Icaft re- 
iemblance between the two ftories. The third in- 
[lance is in thefe words : / have been ajfurcdy that 
the battle in St James's library^ isy mutatis mutandis, 
taken out of a French book, tniiiuledy Combat des 
livres. If I tnifremanber not. In which paflagc 
there are two claufes obfervable : / have been af 
hired : and, If I mifrcmembsr net. I defire fir ft 
to know, whether, if that conje<S^urc proves an 
utter falfehood, thofc two claufes will be a fuf- 
ficient excufe for this worthy critic. The mat- 
:er is a trifle : But would he venture to pronounce 
It this rate upon one of greater moment? I 
enow nothing more contemptible in a writer, 
:han the charadler of a plagiary ; which he here 
ixes at a venture 5 and this not for a pafllige, but 
I whole difcourfe, taken out from another book, 
)nly tnutatis mutandis. The author is as much 
:n the dark about this, as the anfwerer ; and 
vill imitate him by an afllrmation at random ; 
;hat if there be a word of tinith in this rcfledtion,. 
le is a paltry, imitating pedant, — and the au- 
werer is a perfon of wit, manners, and truth : 
R3 «^ 
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He takes bis boldncfs, from never having fccn any 
fiich trcatifc in his life, nor heard of it before ; and 
he is fure it is impoflible for two writers of difie- 
fcrent times and countries, to agree in their 
thoughts after fuch a manner, that two continued 
difcourfes fliall be the fame, only mutatis mutati' 
dis. Neither will he infift upon the miftake in the 
title. But let the anfwcrer and his friend pro- 
duce any book they pleafe, he de£es them to 
ftiew one fingle particular, where the judicious 
reader will affirm he has been obliged for die 
fnialleft hint ; giving only allowance for the ac- 
cidental encountering of a fingle thought, which 
he knows may fometimes happen ; though he 
has never yet found it in that difcourfe, nor has 
heard it objefted by any body elfe. 

So that if ever any dejign was unfortunately 
executed, it muft be that of this anfwerer ; who, 
when he would have it obferved that the author*s 
wit is none of his own, is able to produce but 
three inftances, two of them mere trifles, and 
all three manifeftly falfe. If this be the way 
thefe gentlemen deal with the world in thofe cri- 
ticifms, where we have not leifure to defeat them, 
their readers had need be cautious how they 
rely upon their credit ; and whether this proceed- 
ing can be reconciled to humanity or truth, let 
thofe who think it worth their while determine. 

It is agreed, this anfwerer would have fucceed- 
cd much better, if he had ftuck wholly to his 
bufinefs as a commentator upon the Tale of a 

Tub, 
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Tubf wherein it cannot be denied, that he hath 
been of fome fervice to the public, and hath gi- 
Tcn very fair conjeftures towards clearing up 
fome difficult paflages. But it is the frequent 
error of thofe men, (otherwife very commend- 
able for their labours,) to make excurfions be- 
yond their talent and their office, by pretending 
to point out the beauties' and the faults ; which 
is no part of their trade, which they always fail 
in, which the world never expefted from them, 
nor give them any thanks for endeavouring at. 
The part of Minellius, or Farnaby *, would have 
fallen in with his genius, and might have been 
fcrviceable to many readers, who cannot enter 
into the abftrufer parts of that difcourfe. But 
optat ephippia bos piger : The dull, unwieldly, ill- 
fliaped ox would needs put on the furniture of 
a horfe, not confidering he was born to labour, 
to plough the ground for the fake of fuperior 
beings j and that he has neither the fhape, met- 
tle, nor fpeed of that noble animal he would af- 
fcft to perfonate. 

It is another pattern of this anfwcrer's fair 
dealing, to give us hints that the author is dead, 
and yet to lay the fufpicion upon fomebody, I 
know not who, in the country. To which can 
only be returned, that he is abfolutely miftaken 
in all his conjedhires ; and fiirely conjeftures are, 
at beft, too light a pretence to allow a man to 

affign 

* Low commentators, who wrote notes upon cUffic aa- 
ihori for tlic ufe of fchool-boys. Hawkef, 
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ailigna name in public. He condemns-, ., bo 
and confequently the author, of 'whom he is 
terly ignorant ; yet at the fame time fixes in pr 
what he thinks a difadvantageous charadler u] 
thofe who never deferved it. A man who 
ceives a buffet in the dark, may be allowed tc 
vexed 5 but it is an odd kind of revenge, to 
to cuffs in broad day witli the firft he meets, 5 
lay the laft night's injury at his door. And t 
much for this difcreet^ candid, pious, and ing 
ous anfwerer. 

How the author came to be without his 
pers, is a ftoiy not proper to be told, and 
very little ufc, being a private fa£l:, of which 
reader would believe as little, or as much, as 
thought good. He had, however, a bloi 
copy by him, which he intended to have writ 
over with many alterations; and this the p 
liflicrs were well aware of, having put it into 
bookfeller's preface, that they apprehended a ^ 
reptitious copy, which was to be altered, &c. T 
though not regarded by readers, was a real tru 
only the furreptitious copy was rather that wl 
was printed ; and they made all the hafte t 
could 5 which indeed was needlefs, the aut 
not being at all prepared. But he has been t« 
the bookfellcr was in much pain, having giv( 
good fum of money for the copy. 

In the author's original copy, there were no 
many chafms as appear in the book ; and 1 
fome of them were left, he -knows not. I 
the publication been truAed to him^ he wc 
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have m«„e fcveral corrcftlons of paflliges, againft 
-which nothing hath been ever objedled. He 
■would likewife have altered a few of thofe that 
ieem with any reafon to be excepted againft ; bur, 
to deal freely, the greafeft number he fliould 
have left untouched, as never fufpedling it poflible 
any wrong interpretations could be made of them. 

The author obferves, at the end of the book 
there is a difcourfe, called, A Fragment * ; which 
he more wondered to fee in print than all the 
reft ; having been a moft imperfeft Iketch, with 
the addition of a few loofe hints, which he once 
lent a gentleman, who had dcfigned a difcourfe 
on fomewhat the fame fubje(Sl:. He never thought 
of it afterwards ; and it was a fufficient furprife 
to fee it pieced up together, wholly out of the 
method and fcheme he had intended -, for it was 
the ground-work of a much larger difcourfe, 
and he was forry to obfcrve the materials fo 
fooliflily employed. 

There is one fartlier objection made by thofe 
who have anfwered this book, as well as by fome 
others. That Peter is frequently made to repeat 
oaths and curfes. Every reader obferves, it was 
necefiary to know that Peter did fwear and curfe. 
The oaths are not printed out, but only fup- 
pofed ; and the idea of an oath is not immoral, 
like the idea of a profane or immodeft fpeech. 
A man may laugh at the Popifh folly of curfing 

people 

♦ This Fragment begins vol. ii. of this edition of the anther's 
works^ under the title of ^ Di/courfe concerning the incchauicU 
O/ era/iff a of i/fe Spirit, 
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people to hell, and imagine them fwearmg, with- 
out any crime ; but lewd words, or dangerous 
opinions, though printed by lialves, fill the read- 
er's mind with ill ideas ; and of thefe the author 
cannot be accufed. For the judicious reader wiH 
find, that the fevei-eft ftrokes of fatire in hk 
book, are levelled againft the modern cuflom of 
employing wit upon thofe topics j of which there 
is a remarkable inftance in feci. 7. parag. 7. as 
well as in feveral others, though perhaps once or 
twice exprefled in too free a manner, ezcufeable 
only for the reafons already aQedged. Some 
overtures have been made, by a third hand, to 
the bookfcUer, for the author's altering thofc 
padages which he thought might require it. But 
it fcems the bookfeller will not hear of any fuch 
thing, being apprehcnfive it might fpoil the falc 
of the book. 

The author cannct conclude this apology» 
without making this one reflcdlion, That as wit 
is the nobleft and moft ufcful gift of human na- 
ture, fo humour is the moft agreeable ; and 
where thefe two enter far into the compofition 
of any work, they will render it always accept- 
able to the world. Now the greater part of 
thofe, who have no fhare or tafte of either, but 
by their pride, pedantry, and ill manners, lay 
themfelves bare to the lafhes of both, think the 
blow is weak, becaufe they are infenfible ; and 
where wit hath any mixture of raillery, it is but 
. calling it banter, and the work is done. This 
polite word of theirs was fixft borrowed from the 

bullies 
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-?• ^ iaalUes la White-Friers, then fell among the fobt- 
^^ aaien, and at laft retired to the pedants ; by whom 
-^ ^ it is applied as properly to the productions of wit, 
- -^ as if I fhould apply it to iSir Ifaac Newton's ma- 
*-^'^ ^hematics. But if this bantering, as they call it, 
be fo defpifable a thing, whence comes it to pafs 
tiiey have fuch a perpetual itch towards it them- 
Iclves ? To inftance only in the anfwerer already 
mentioned : It is gi'ievous to fee him, in fome 
of Ills writings, at every turn going out of his 
^vay to be waggifh, to tell us of a cow that prick* 
ed up her tail ; and in his anfwer to this difcourfe. 
He fays, // is all a farce and a ladle ; with other 
paflagcs equally (hining. One may fay of thefe 
impedimenta Uterarum^ that wit owes them a 
fliame ; and they cannot take wifer counfel, than 
to keep out of harm's way, or at lead not to 
come till they are fure they arc called. 

To conclude : With thofe allowances above 
required, this book fhould be read ; after which, 
the author conceives, few things will remain, 
which may not be cxcufed in a young writer. 
He wrote only to the men of wit and tafte ; and 
he thinks he is not miftaken in his accounts, when 
he fays, they have been all of his fide, enough 
to give him the vanity of telling his name ; 
wherein the world, with all its wife cqnje(Stures, 
^ I IS yet very much in the dark : Which circum- 
ftance is no difagreeable amufcment, cither to the 
public, or himfelf. 

The author is informed, that the bookfeller 
has prevail^ on fcvcral gentlemen to write fome 
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explanatory notes ; for the goodnefi of whicl: 
is not to anfwer, having never feen any of th 
nor intending it till they appear in print ; w 
it is not unlikely he may have the pleafurc 
find twenty meanings, which never entered i 
his imagination. 

June 3. 1709. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

CINCE the writing of this, which was aboi 
year ago, a proiltitute bookfeller hath p 
Rdicd a foolifh paper, under the name of iV 
en the Tale of a Tuh^ with fome account of the - 
thor ; and, with an infolcnce which I fuppof 
punlfliable by law, hath prefumed to aflign c 
tain names. It will be enough for the author 
afliire the world, tliat the writer of that pape 
utterly wrong in all his conje<Slurcs upon that 
fair. The ^author farther afTcrts, that the wl: 
work is cntiicly of one hand ; which every re 
er of juugmcnt will eafily difcover : The gen 
man who gave the copy to the bookfeller, b: 
a friend of the author, and ufing no other lil 
ties, befides that of expunging certain pafla 
where now the chafms appear under the nami 
dtftderota. But if any perfon v/ill prove his cl 
to three lines in the whole book, let him 
forth, and tell his name and titles ; upon which 
book fcl tor iliall have orders to prefix them to 
next edition, and the claimant fliall from he 
forv/aid be acknowledged the undifputed aut] 

" Tree 
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^reatifes written by the fame author^ tnoft of them 
mentioned in the following difcourfes^ which will 
hefpeedily publifhed* 



A 



Charafter of the prefent fet of wits in this 
ifland. 



A panegyrical ejTay upon the number Three. 

A diflertation upon the principal productions 
\ of Grub-ftrect. 

Le£hires upon a difle<Stion of human nature. 
A panegyric upon the world. 

An analytical difcourfc upon zeal, hijlori^theo^ 
phjfilogically confidered. 

A general hiftory of ears. 

A modeft defence of the proceedings of tha 
nbble in all ages. 






A defcription of the kingdom of abfurdities. 

A voyage into England, by a perfon of quality 
in Terra auflralis incognita, tranflated from the 
original. 

A critical cffay upon the art of canting, philo- 
fophically, and mufically confidered. 

Vol. L S To 
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To the Right Honourable 

JOHN LORD SOMME 



RS. 1: 



My Lord, 

ALTHOUGH the author has written a 
'large dedication, yet that being addreffed 
.to a prince, whom I am never likely to have 
the honour of being known toj a perfon, be- 
lides, as far as I can obfcrvc, not at all regarded, 
or thought on by any of our prefent writers*, 
and being wholly free from that flavery which 
bookfellers ufually lie under to the caprices 
of authors ; I think it a wife piece of prefump- 
Jtion, to infcribe thefe papers to your Lord- 
Ihip, and to implore your Lordfhip's protedtion 
of them. God, and your Laidfhip, know their 
faults, and their merits : For, as to my own par- 
ticular, I am altogether a ftranger to the matter ; 
and though every body elfe fhould be equally ig- 
norant, T do not fear the fale of the book, • at all 
the worfe, upon that fcore. Your Lordfhip's 
name on the front, in capital letters, will at any 
time get off one edition : Neither would I defire 
any other help to grow an alderman, than a pa- 
tent for the fole privilege of dedicating to your 
Lordfhip. 

I 
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1 fliould now, in right of a dedicator, givs 

jour Lordfhip a lift of your own virtues, and at 

the Ume time be very unwilling to offend your 

modefty ; but, chiefly, I fhouid celebrate your 

liberality towards men of great parts and fmall 

fortunes, — and give you broad hints, that I mean 

myfclf. And I was juft going on, in the ufual 

method, to perufe a hundred or two of dedicati- 

" ons, and tranfcribe an abftra£t, to be applied to 

jrour Lordfliip j but I was diverted by a certain 

iccident. For, upon the covers of thefe papers, 

I cafually obferved, written in large letters, the 

two following words, DETUR DIGNISSIMO ; 

which, for aught I knew, might contain fome 

important meaning. But it unluckily fell out, 

that none of the authors I employ, underftood 

Ladn ; (though I have them often in pay, to 

tranflate out of that language.) I was therefore 

compelled to have recourfe to the curate of our 

pariQi, who Engliflicd it thus, Let it be given to 

the worthiej}. And his comment was, that the^ 

author meant his works fliould be dedicated to 

the fublimeft genius of the age, for wit, learning, 

judgment, eloquence, and wifdom. I called at 

a poet's chamber (who works for my fliopj in an 

alley hard by, (hewed him the tranflation, and de-- 

fired his opinion, who it was that the author 

could mean. He told me, after fome confidera- 

tion, that vanity was a thing he abhorred -, but, 

by the defcription, he thought himfelf to be the 

pcrfon aimed at j and, at the fame time,, he vctj 

S 2 Vis\^\^ 



jprom thence l went to leveral other wits 
acquaintance, with no fmall hazard and 
nefs to my perfon, from a prodigious nun 
dark, winding ftairs ; but found them all 
fame ftory, both of your Loixlfhip and then 
Now, your Lordftiip is to underftand, tb 
proceeding was not of my own invention 
have fonie where heard, it is a maxim 
thofe, to whom every body allows the 
place, have an undoubted tide to the firft. 

This infallibly convinced me, that your 
Ihip was the perfon intended by the authoi 
being very unacquainted in the ftyle and f 
dedications, I employed thofe wits aforef 
farnifh me with hints and materials tow 
panegyric upon your Lordfhip's virtues. 

In two days they brought me ten (heets 
per, filled up on every fide. They fwore to n 
they had ranfacked whatever could be fo 
the characters of Socrates, Ariftides, Epai 
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and that thefe authors of mine dole and tranfcrib* 
cd every word from the univerfal report of man- 
kind. So that I look upon myfelf as fifty fhilU 
ings out of pocket, to no manner of purpofe. 

If, by altering the title, I could make the fame 
materials ferve for another dedication, (as my 
betters have done), it would help to make up my 
bis : But I have made feveral perfons dip here 
and there in thofe papers ; and before they read 
three lines, they have all aflured me plainly, that 
they cannot poffibly be applied to any perfon be* 
fides your Lordfhip, 

I expedled, indeed, to have heard of your 
Lordlhip's bravery at the head of an army ; of 
your undaunted courage, in mounting a breach, 
or fcaling a wall, or to have had your pedigree 
traced in a lineal defcent from the houfe of 
Auftria ; or of your wonderful talent at drefs and 
dancing 5 or yoiu: profound knowledge in alge- 
bra, metaphyfics, and the oriental tongues. But 
to ply the world with an old beaten, ftory of your 
wit, and eloquence,, and learning, and wifdom> 
and juflice, and politenefs, and candour, and 
cvennefs of temper ia all fcenes of life ; of that 
great difcernment in difcovering, and readinefs ia 
favouring,, deferving men ; with forty other com- 
mon topics ; I confefs, I have neither confcience, 
aor countenance, to do it : Becauie there is no 
rirtue, either of a public or a private life, which 
bme circumftanccs of your own have not often 
jroduced upon the ftage of the world ;. and thofe- 
S 3 fcwr 
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few, which, for want of occaiions to exert them, 
might otherwife have paffed unfeen or unobferved 
by your friends^ your enemies * have at lengdi 
brought to light. 

It is true, I fliould be very loth, the bright ex- 
ample of your Lord (hip's virtues ihould be loft 
to after-ages, both for their fake, and your own; 
but chiefly becaufe they will be fo very neceffary 
to adorn the hiftory of a late reign f : And that 
is another reafon why I would forbear to make a 
recital of them here 5 becaufe 1 have been told 
by wife men, that, as dedications have run for 
fome years paft, a good hiftorian will not be apt 
to have recourfe thither, in fearch of charafters* 

There is one point, wherein I think we dedi- 
cators would do well to change our meafures ; I 
mean, inftead of running on fo far upon the 
praife of our patron's liberality j to fpend a word 
or two in admiring their patience. I can put no 
greater compliment on your Lordfhip^s, than by 
giving you fo ample an occafion to exercife it 
at prefent. Though perhaps I (hall not be apt 
to reckon much merit to your Lordfhip upon 
that fcore, who having been formerly ufed to 

tedious 

• Jn 1701, Lord Sommcrs was impeached by the Commons, 
who, cither finding their proofs defc^ive, or for other rcafons, 
delayed coming to a trial ; and the Lords thereupon proceeded 
to the trial without them, and acquitted him. Hawkef. 

f K. William's ; whofe memory he defended in the Houfi 
of Lords, again (I fome invidious reflections of the Earl 0! 
Nottingham. Haivktf* 
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tedious harangues *, and fometimes to as little 
purpofe, will be the readier to pardon thisj 
ffpccially when it is offered by one, who is, with 
all rcfpcCt and veneration. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordfhip's moft obedient, 
and moft faithful fervant, 

The BoOKSELLERv 



The Bookseller to the Reader. 

IT is now fix years f fince thefe papers came 
firft to my hand, which feems to have been 
about a twelvemonth after they were written : 
For the author tells us, in his preface to the firft 
ireatife, thiat he hath calculated it for the year 
1697 » ^"^^ ^^ feveral pafl[ages of that difcourfc, 
as well as the fecond, it appears they were writ- 
ten about that time. 

As to the author, I can give no manner of fa- 
tisfiiftion. However, I am credibly informed^ 

that 

♦ sir John Sommers was Attorney -General ; then made ' 
Lord Keeper of the Seals in 1692, and Lord High Chancellor 
and' Baron of Evefham in April 1697. Hawkef, 

t The Talc of a Tub was firft publifhcd in 1704. Hawkef. 
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that this publication is without his knowledge; 
for he concludes the copy is loft, having knt it to 
a perfon fince dead, and being never in poffcSion 
of it after : So that whether the work received 
his laft hand, or whether he intended to fill up^ 
the defeftive places, is like to remain a fecret. 

If I (hould go about to tell the reader, by what 
accident I became mafter of thefe papers, it 
would, in this unbelieving age, pafs for little 
more than the cant or jargon of the trade. I 
therefore gladly fparc both him and myfelf fi> 
uAneceffary a trouble. There yet remains a dif- 
ficult queftion. Why I publifhed them no foonerf 
I forbore upon two accounts: Firft, becaufe I 
thought I had better work upon my hands ; and, 
fecondly, becaufe I was not without fome hope 
of hearing from the author, and receiving his- 
direftions. But I have been lately alarmed with 
intelligence of a furrcptitious copy f , which a cer« 
tain great wit had new polifhed and refined, or, 
as our prefent writers cxprefs themfelves, jetted 
to the humour of the age ; as they have already 
done with great felicity, to Don Quixote, Boc- 
calini, La Bruyere, and other authors. How- 
ever, I thought it fairer dealing to offer the 
whole work in its naturals. If any gentleman 
will pleafe to furnifh me with a key, in order to 
explain the more difficult parts, I fliall very 
gratefully acknowledge the favour, and print it 
by itfelf. 

The 

\ See p. aoot. 
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The Epistle Dedicatory. 
To His Royal Highnefs 

PRINCE POSTERITY. 
SIR, 

I HERE prefent your Highnefs with the fruits 
of a very few Icifure-hours, ftolen fi-om the 
Ihort intervals of a world of bufinefs, and of an 
employment quite alien from fqch amufements as 
this ; the poor production of that refufe of time 
which has lain heavy upon my hands, during a 
long prorogation of parliament, a great dearth 
of foreign news, and a tedious fit of rainy wea- 
ther. For which, and other reafons, il cannot 
chufe extremely to defcrve fuch a patronage as 
that of your Highnefs, whofe numberlcfs virtues, 
in fo few years, make the world look upon you 
as the future example to all princes. For altho' 

your 

The citation out of Trcnaeus in the title-page to the Tale of a 
Tuh, 'b'C. which fecms to be all gihhcrtpy is a form of initiation 
nfcd antiently by the Marcofian heretics. W. Tf^otton, 

It is the ufual ftyle of decried writers, to appeal to Pofterity ; 
who is here repreiented as a prince in his non-age, and Time 
as his governor ; and the author begins in a way very frequent 
with him, by perfonating other writers, who fometimes offer 
fuch reafons and excuies for publiQiing their works, as^they 
•ught chiefly to conceal, and be aihamed of. 
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your Highncfs is hardly got clear of infancy, yet 
has the univerfal learned world already refolved 
upon appealing to your future diftates with the 
lowed and moft refigned fubmifBon j fate having 
decreed you fole arbiter of the produftions of 
human wit, in this polite and moft accomplifhed 
age. Methinks, the number of appellants were 
enough to fhock and ftartle any judge of a ge- 
nius lefs unlimited than yours. But, in order to 
prevent fuch glorious trials, the perfon, it feems, 
to whofe care the education of your Highnefs is 
committed, has refolved (I am told) to keep you 
in almoft an univerfal ignorance of our ftudics, 
which it is your inherent birth-right to infpeft. 

It is amazing to me, that this perfon ihould 
have affurance, in the face of the fun, to go about 
perfuading your Highnefs, that our age is almoft 
wholly illiterate, and has hardly produced one 
writer upon any fubjeft. I know very well, that 
when your Highnefs ihall come to riper years, 
and have gone through the learning of antiquity, 
you will be too curious to negledt inquiring into 
the authors of the very age before you. And to 
think that this Infolentj in the account he is pre- 
paring for your view, defigns to reduce them to 
a number fo infignificant as I am afliamed to 
mention ; it moves my zeal and my fpleen for the 
honour and intereft of our vaft flourifhing body, 
as well as of myfelf, for whom I know, by long 
experience, he has profefled, and ftill continues 
a peculiar malice. 

It 
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It is not unlikely, that when your Highncfs 
"^ill one day perufe what I am now writing, you 
may be ready to expoftulate with your governor 
npon the credit of what I here affirm, and com- 
mand him to fhew you fome of our produdtions. 
To which he will anfwcr, (for I am well inform- 
ed of his defigns), by alking your Highncfs, 
"Where they are ? and, What is become of them ? 
and pretend it a demonftration that there never 
■were any, becaufe they are not then to be found. 
Not to be found ! Who has miflaid them ? Are 
they funk in the abyfs of things ? It is certain, 
that in their own nature they were light enough 
to fwim upon the furface for all eternity. There- 
fore the fault is in him, who tied weights fo hea- 
-vy to their heels, as to deprefs them to the centre. 
Is their vciy eflence deftroyed ? who has annihi* 
lated them ? were they drowned by purges, or 
martyred by pipes ? who adminiftered them to 

the pofteriors of ? But that it may no 

longer be a doubt with your Highnefs, who is to 
be the author of this univerfal ruin, I befeech 
you to obferve that large and terrible fcythe, 
which your governor afiefts to bear continually 
about him. Be pleafed to remark the length and 
ftrength, the fharpnefs and hardnefs of his nails 
and teeth ; confider his baneful, abominable 
breath, enemy to life and matter, infectious and 
corrupting 5 and then refle6l, whether it be pof- 
fible for any mortal ink and paper of this gene- 
ration to make a fuitable rcfiftance. 

Oh! 
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Oh ! that your Highnefs would one day w- 
folve to difarm this ufurping maitrf de palais * oE 
his furious engines, and bring your empire hm 
depagef. 

It were endlefs to recount the feveral methods 
of tyranny and deflru6tion which your governor 
is pleafed to pradtife on this occafion. His inve- 
terate malice is fuch to the writings of our age, 
that of feveral thoufands produced yearly from 
this renowned city, before the next revolution of 
the fun there is not one to be heard of : Unhap- 
py infants ! many of them barbaroufly deftroycd, 
before they have fo much as learned their mo- 
ther tongue to beg for pity. Some he ftifles in 
their cradles 5 others he frights into convulfions, 
whereof they fuddenly die : Some he flays alive, 
others he tears limb from limb : Great numbers 
are offered to Moloch ; and the reft, tainted 
by his breath, die of a languifhing confumption. 

But the concern I have moft at heart, is for 
our corporation of poets ; from whom I am pre- 
paring a petition to your Highnefs, to be fubfcrib- 
cd with the names of one hundred and thirty-fix 
of the firft rate ; but whofe immortal produc- 
tions are never likely to reach your eyes, though 

each 

* Comptroller. The kingdom of France had a race of 
kin^s, which they call les rojs faineanSy [from their doing 
nothing,] who lived lazily in their apartments, vihilc the king- 
dom was adminiilcred by the mayor de palais; till Charles 
Martel, the laft mayor, put his maftcr to death, and took the 
kingdom int>) his own hand. U^-wkef. 

f Out of guardianlhip. 

I 
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^ach of them is now humble, and an earneft ap- 
pellant for the laurel," and has large comely vo- 
lumes ready to fhew for a fupport to his preten- 
fions. The never dying works of thefe illuftrious 
perfons, your governor, Sir, has devoted to un- 
avoidable death ; and your Highnefs is to be made 
believe, that our age has never arrived at the ho- 
nour to produce one fingle poet. 

We confefs Immortality to be a great and 
powerful goddefs : But in vain we offer up to 
her our devotions and our facrifices, if your 
Highnefs's governor,* who has ufurped the prieft- 
hood, muft, by an unpai-alelled ambition and ava- 
rice, wholly intercept and devour them. 

To affirm that our age is altogether unlearned, 
and devoid of writers in any kind, feems to be an 
aflertion fo bold, and fo falfe, that I have been 
fome time thinking, the contrary may almoft be 
proved by uncontroulable d^monftration. It is 
true indeed, that although their numbers be vaft, 
and their produdlions numerous in proportion ; 
yet are they hurried fo haftily off the fcene, that 
they efcape our memory, and elude our fight. 
When I |irft thought of this addrefs, I had pre- 
pared a copious lift of titles to prefent your High- 
nefs, as an undifputed argument for what I af- 
firm. The originals were pofted frefh upon all 
gates and corners of ftreets ; but, returning in a 
very few hours to take a review, they were all 
torn down, and frefli ones in their places. I 
enquired after them among readers and book- 

VoL. J. T feUers; 
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fillers; but I enquired in vain; the memorial oj\ 
thtm was loll among men^ their place nvas no moreU\ 
be found : And I was laughed to fcorn for a clown I 
and a pedant, without all tafte and refinement, 
r.ille vorfcd in the courfe of prefent affairs, and 
that knew nothing of what had paflcd in the beft 
companios of court and town. So that I can on- 
ly r.vow in general to your Ilighncfs, that we do 
abound in learning and wit ; but to fix upon par- 
ticulars, is a tafk too flippery for my flender abi- 
lities. If I fliould venture in a windy day to 
;'.!!irni to your Highnefs, that there is a large 
(loiul near the horizon^ in the form of 2. bear; 
?:nGth;^r in the zenith, with the head of an /?/}; a 
tliird to the weft ward, with claws like a dragon; 
and your Highnefs (liould in a few minutes think 
Ik to examine the truth; it is certain, they would 
all be changed in figure and pofition ; new ones 
would arife ; and all we could agree upon, would 
be, that clouds there were, but that I was grofsly 
millaken in the zoography and topography of them. 
But your governor perhaps may ftill infift, and 
put the queftion. What is then become of thofe 
imincnfe bales of paper, which muft needs have 
hccn employed in fuch numbers of books ? Can 
thefe alfo be v/liolly annihilate, and fo of a fuddcn, 
as I pretend ? What {h?\\ I fay in return of fo 
invidious an objection ? It ill befits the diflancc 
between your Highnefs and me, to fend you for 
ocular convi«n:ion to a jakes, or an oven ; .to the 
windows of a bawdy-houfe, or to a fordid lan- 
tern. 
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ern. Books, like men', their authors, have no 
norp than one way of coming into the world ; 
mi there are ten thoufand to go out of it, and 
eturn no more. 

I profefs to your Ilighnefs, in the integrity of 
ny heart, that what I am going to fay is htcrally 
rue this minute I am writing. What revolutions 
lay happen before it fliall be ready for your per- 
ifal, I can by no means warrant : However, I 
rcg you to accept it as a fpecimen of our learn- 
Qg, our politenefs, and our wit. I do therefore 
.ffirm, upon the word of a fincere man, that there 
5 now aflually in being, a certain poet called 
^ohn Dryden, whofe tranflation of Virgil was 
atcly printed in a large folio, well bound, ai>l, if 
liligent fcarch were made, for augKt I kuow, is 
ret to be feen. There is another, called Nahum 
Tate, who is ready to make oath, that he has 
:aufed many reams of verfe to be publiflied, 
thereof both hinifelf and his bookfeller (if law- 
fully required) can fl:ill produce authentic copies j 
md therefore wonders, why the world is pleafed 
:o make fuch a fecret of it. There is a third, 
cnown by the name of Tom Durfey, a poet of a 
/aft comprehenficn, an univerfal genius, and 
noft profound learning. 'I'hcre are alfo one Mr 
Piymer, and one Mr Dennis, mod: profound cri- 
:ics. There is a perfon ftylcd Dr Bentlcy, who 
bas written near a thoufand pages of immenfc 
erudition, giving a full and true account of a cer- 
tain fquabble of wonderful ixuportance between 
T 2 \css&^\i 
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himfelf and a bookfeller *. He is a writer of in- 
finite wit and humour ; no man rallies with a bet- 
ter grace, and in more fprightly turns. Farther, 
I avow to your Highnefs, that with thefe eyes I 
have beheld the pcrfon of William Wotton, B. D. 
who has written a good fizeable volume againft 
a friend of your governor f , (from whom, alas ! 
he muft therefore look for little favour), in a moft 
gentlemanly ftyle, adorned with the utmoft po- 
lite ncfs and civility ; replete with difcoverics, 
equally valuable for their novelty and ufe ; and 
embcUifhed with traits of wit, fo poignant and fo 
appofite, that he is a worthy yokemate to his forc- 
inentioned friend. 

Why fhould I go upon farther particulars, 
which might fill a volume with the juft elogies of 
my contemporary brethren ? I (hall bequeath 
til is piece of juftice to a larger work ; wherein 
I intend to write a charadler of the prefent fet of 
wits in our nation. Their perfons 1 fhall de- 
fcribe particularly, and at length ; their genius 
nnd underdanding, in miniature. 

In the mean time, I do here make bold to pre- 
fent your Highnefs ^vith a faithful abftradl drawn 
from the univerfal body of all arts and fcicnces, 
intended wholly for your fervice and inftruftion. 

Nor 

* Bcntlcy, in his controvcrfy with Lord Orrery, upon the 
gcnuincnefs of Phalaris's cpiftles, has given, in a preface, a long 
account of his dialogues with a bookieiler, about the loan and 
reftitution of a M S. Haivkef, 

t Sir William Temple, 

i 
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^or do I doubt in the leaft, but your Highnefs 
^ill pcrufe it as cai-efully, and make as confider- 
ble improvements, as other young princes have 
h-eady done, by the many volumes of late years 
nritten for a help to their ftudies *. 

That your Highnefs may advance in wifdom 
nd virtue, as well as years, and at laft outftiine 
11 your royal anceflors, Ihall be the daily prayer 

SIR, 

Your Highnefs^s 
Dec'. 1697.. 

Moft devoted, Ss*r. 



* There were innumerable books printed for the ufe of the 
dauphin of France. Kaivkef. 
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The preface. 

THE wits of tlie prefent age being fo very 
numerous and penetrating, it feems the 
grandees of church and J}ate begin to fall under 
horrible apprelienfions, left thefe gentletncQ, 
during the intervals of a long peace, fhould find 
leifure to pick holes in the weak iides of religion 
and government. To prevent which, there has 
been much thought employed of late, upon cer- 
tain projefts for taking off the force and edge of 
thofe formidable inquirers, from canvailing and 
reafoning upon fiich delicate points. They have 
at length fixed upon one, which will require 
fome time as well as coft to perfeft. Mean while, 
the d.mger houily increafing, by new levies of 
wits, all appointed (as there is rcafon to fear) 
with pen, ink, and paper, which may, at an 
hour's warning, be drawn out into pamphlets, 
and other Oucnflve weapons, ready for immediate 
execution ; it was judged of absolute neceffity, 
that fome prefcnt expedient be thought on, till 
the main defign can be brought to maturity. To 
this end, at a grand committee, fome days agn, 
this important difcovery was made by a certain 
curious and refined obferver. That feamen have 
a cuiloin, when they meet a ivhaJcy to fling him 
out an empty tuhy by way of amulcment, to di- 
vert 



k 
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'crt him from laying violent hands upon the Ihip. 
This parable was immediately mythologifed. Tha 
vha/e was interpreted to be Hobbes's Leviathan ;. 
irhich tofles and plays with all fchemcs of religion 
nd government, whereof a great many are hol- 
3w, and dry, and empty, and noify, and wooden, 
nd given to rotation. This is the Leviathan^ 
rom whence the terrible wits of our age are faid 
3 borrow their weapons. The fjtp in danger, 
} eafily underftood to be its old antitype, the 
ommonwealth. But how to analyfe the tuby was 
matter of difficulty ; when, after long inquiry 
nd debate, the literal meaning was prefei'ved : 
^nd it was decreed, that, in order to prevent 
hefc Leviathans from toffing and fporting with 
he commonwealth^ which of itfelf is top apt to 
luEluate^ they fhould be diverted from that game 
)y a Tale of a Tub. And my genius being con- 
reived to lie not unhappily that way, I had the 
lonour done me to be engaged in the perfor- 
mance. 

This is the fole defign in publifliing the fol- 
lowing treatife ; which, I hope, will fcrve for an 
interim of feme months to employ thofe unquiet 
fpirits, till the pcrfe(n:ing of that great work : 
Into the fecret of which, it is reafonable the 
courteous reader Ihould have fome little light. 

It is intended, that a large academy be ere^led, 
capable of containing nine thoufand feven hun- 
dred forty and three perfons ; which, by modeft 
computation, is reckoned to be pretty near the 
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current number of tvits in this iiland. Thcfe 
are to be difpofed into the feveral fchools of this 
academy, and there purfue thofe ftudies to which 
their genius moft inclines them. The undertaker 
kimfelf will publifh his propofals with all con- 
venient fpeed ; to which I ihall refer the curious 
reader for a more particular account, mention- 
ing at prefent only a few of the principal fchools. 
There is, fir ft, a large paderajiic fchool, with 
French and Italian mafters : There is, alfo, the Ji 
Jpelling fchool, a veryfpacious building : the fchool 
of looking-glaffes : the fchool of /wearing ; the 
fchool of critics,' the fchool of falivation ; the 
fchool of hohhy-horfes ; the fchool of poetry ; the 
fchool of tops * ; the fchool oifpleen ; the fchool 
of gnming ; and many others too tedious to re- 
count. No perfon to be admitted member into 
any of thefe fchools, without an atteftation un- 
der two fufficient perfons hands, certifying him 
to be a wit. 

But to return : I am fufiBciently inftrufted in 
the principal duty of a preface, if my genius 
were capable of arriving at it. Thrice have I 
forced my imagination to make the tour of my 
invention, and thrice it has returned empty •, the 
latter having been wholly drained by the follow- 
ing treatife. Not fo my more fuccefsful brethren 

the 

* This T think the author fliould have omitted, it being of 
the very fame nature with the fchobl of hohly-horfes, if one may 
venture to cenfure one, who is fo fevcrc a ccnfurcr of ethei-J, 
perhaps with too little diftiudtloa. 
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the modernsy who will by no means let flip a pre- 
face or dedication without fome notable diftin- 
guifliing ftroke to furprife the reader at the en- 
try, and kindle a wonderful expedbation of what 
is to enfue. Such was that of a mofl ingenious 
poet, who, foliciting his brain for fomething new, 
compared himfelf to the hangman^ and his pa- 
tron to the patient. This was inftgnc^ recens^ hi" 
SBum ore alio *. When I went through that ne- 
ceiFary and noble courfe of ftudy f , I had the 
happinefs to obferve many fuch egregious touch- 
es 'y which I fhall not injure the authors by tranC- 
planting ; becaufe I have remarked, that nothing 
is fo very tender as a modern piece of wit, and 
which is very apt to fufFer fo much in the car- 
riage. Some things are extremely witty to-day^ 
or fajlingy or in this place^ or ot eight a clocks or 
aver a hottky or fpoke by Mr What d^y^alPniy or 
in afummers morning ; any of the which, by the 
fraallcft tranfpofal or mifapplication, is utterly 
annihilate. Thus, Wit has its walks and pur- 
lieus, out of which it may not ftray the breadth 
of an hair, upon peril of being loft. The mo* 
derns have artfully iixed this mercuryy and re- 
duced it to the circumftances of time, place, and 
perfon. - Such a jeft there is, that will not pafs 
out of Covent-garden \ and fuch a one, that is 
no where intelligible but at Hyde-park corner^ 

Now,^ 

* l{or. Something extraordinary, new, and never hit upon 
before, 
t Reading preface?^ is-c. 
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Now, though It fomctu-ncs tenderly afFecls mc, 
to confidcr, that all the towarJly paflages I {hall 
deliver in the following treatife will grow quite 
out of date and reliih with the firfl: fliifting of 
the prefent fccnc ; yet I muft needs fubfcribe to 
the juAicc of this proceeding; becaufe I cannot 
imagine: why we fliould be at expencc to furnifli 
wit for fucceeding ages, when the former have 
made no fort of provifion for ours ; wherein I 
fpeak the fentiment of the very neweft, and con- 
fequently the moft orthodox refiners, as well as 
my own. However, being extremely folicitous, 
that every accomplilhed perfon, who has got in- 
to the tafte of wit calculated for this prefent 
month of Auguft 1697, Ihould defcend to the 
very bottom of all the fuhlime throughout this 
treatife ; I hold fit to lay down this general 
maxim : Whatever reader dcfii'es to have a tho- 
rough comprehenfion of an author's thoughts, 
cannot take a better n^thod, than by putting 
himfelf into the clrcumiTances and poftures of 
life, that the wi*iter was in upon every important 
poflage, as it flowed from his pen ; for this will 
introduce a parity and ftrivSl correfpondence of 
ideas between the reader and the author. Now, 
to affift the diligent reader in fo delicate an affair^ 
as far as brevity will permit, I have recollcfted, 
that the fhrewdeft pieces of this treatife were 
conceived in bed, in a garret. At other times, 
for a rcafon beft known to myfclf, I thought fit 
to fharpeu my invention with hunger ; and, in 

general^ 
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general, tlie whole work was begun, continued, 
and ended, under a long courfe of phyfic, and a 
great want of money. Now, I do affirm, it will 
be abfolutely impoflible for tlie candid perufer to * 
go along with me in a great many bright paflages, 
unlefs, upon the feveral difficulties emergent, he 
will pleafe to capacitate and prepare' himfelf by 
thefe direftions. And this I lay down as my 
principal pojluiatum, 

Becaufe I have profefied to be a moft devoted 
fervant of all modern forms, I apprehend fome 
curious wit may objeft againft me^ for proceed- 
ing thus far in a preface, without declaiming, ac- 
cording to the cuftom, againft the multitude of 
writers, whereof the whole multitude of writers 
moft reafonably complain. I am juft come from 
peruiing fome hundreds of prefaces, wherein the 
authors do at the very beginning addrefs the 
gentle reader concerning this enormous grievance. 
Of thcfe I have prefcr^gl a few examples, and 
ihall fet them down as near as my memory has 
been able to retain them. 

One begins thus : 

For a man to fet up for a nvriter^ ivhen the prefs 
f warms iv'tth^ Sec. 

Another : 

T^he tax upon paper does not leffen the number of 
fcribblers^ nvho daily pejler^ . &c. 

Another : 

When every little would-be-wit take's pen in hand, 
Uis in vain to enter the li/ls, &t. 
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Another : 

To ohferve what trajh the prefs fwarms with, &c 

Another : 

Sir, // is tnerely in obedience to your commands, 
that I venture into the public ; for ivhof upon a lefs 
conftderationy 'would be of a party with fuch a rahhk 
offrribblers ? &c. 

Now, I have two words in my own -defence a- 
gainft this objedlion. Firft, I am far from grant- 
ing the number of writers a nuifance to our nati- 
on, having ftrenuoully maintained the contrary 
in feveral parts of the following difcourfe. Se- 
condly, I do not well underftand the juftice of 
this proceeding ; becaufe I obferve many of thefe 
polite prefaces to be not only from the fame hand, 
but from thofe who are moft voluminous in their 
feveral productions . Upon which I fliall tell the 
reader a (hort tale. 

A mountebank, in Lciceftcr-fields, had drawn 
a huge affembly about hjpi. Among the reft, a 
fat unwieldy fellow, hair ftifled in the prefs, would 
be every fit crying out. Lord ! what a filthy 
croud is here ? Pray, good people, give way a 
little. Blefs me 1 what a devil has raked this rab- 
ble together! Z ds, what fqueezing is this ! 

Honeft friend, remove your elbow. At laft, a 
iveaverj that ftood next him, could hold no 
longer : A plague confound you (faid he) for an 
overgrown floven ; and who, in the devil's name, 
I wonder, helps to make up the croud half fo 
much as yourfelf ? Don't you confider, with a 
\ pox. 
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pox, that you take up more room with that car- 
cafc than any five here i Is not the place as free 
for us as for you ? Bring your own guts to a 
reafonable compafs, and be d — n'd ; and then 1*11 
engage we fhall have room enough for us all. 

There are certain common privileges of a 
■writer, the benefit whereof, I hope, there will 
be no reafon to doubt ; pai'ticularly, that, where 
I am not underftood, it fhall be concluded, that 
fomething very ufcful and profound is couched 
underneath ; and again, that whatever word or 
fentence is printed in a difierent charafter, fliall 
be judged to contain fomething extraordinary, 
cither of wit, or fublinte. 

As for the liberty I have thought fit to take of 
praifing myfelf, upon fome occafions or none ; I 
am fure it will need no excufe, if a multitude of 
great examples be allowed fuflScjcnt authority. 
For it is here to be noted, that prarfe was origi- 
nally a penfion paid by the world : But the mo^ 
dernSf finding the trouble and charge too great 
in coUefting it, have lately bought out the fee- 
Jmple ; fince which time, the right of prefenta- 
tion is wholly in ourf elves. For this reafon it is, 
that when an author makes his own elogy, he 
ufcs a certain form to declare and infift upon his 
title, which is commonly in thefe or the like - 
words, / /peak nviihout vanity : Which I think 
plainly fhews it to be a matter of right and juflice. 
Now, I do here once for all declare, that in every 
encounter of this natiu-e, through the following 
WoL. I. U u^^.\aSc^ 
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trcatife, the form aforefaid is implied ; which I 
mention, to fave the trouble of repeating it on fo 
many occafions. 

It is a great eafe to my confcience, that I have 
written lb elaborate and ufeful a difcourfe, widi- 
out one grain of fatire intermixed j which is the 
fole point wherein I have taken leave to diflent 
from the famous originals of our age and coun- 
try. I have obfei-ved fome fatirifts, to ufe the 
public much at the rate that pedants do a naugh- 
ty boy ready horfed for difcipline : Firft, expoftu- 

' late the cafe, then plead the neceflity of the ixxl, 

from great provocations, and conclude every pe- 
riod with a laih. Now, if I know any thing of 
mankind, thcfe gentlemen might very well fpare 
their reproof and corredion : For there is not, 
through all nature, another fo callous and in- 
fenfible a member as the *worWs pofierhrsy whe- 
ther you apply to it the toe or the birch, Befides, 

^ moft of our late fatirifts fecm to lie under a fort 
of miftake, that bccaufe nettles have tlie preroga- 
tive to fting, therefore all other nveeds muft do fo 
too. I make not this comparifon out of the leaft 
d jfigii to detract from thefe worthy writers : For 
it is well known among tnythohgips^ that iveeds 
have the pre-eminence over all other vegetables ; 
and therefore the firft monarch of this ifland, 
wliofc tafte and judgment were fo acute and re- 
fined, did very wifely iK)ot the rofes from the 
collar of the order ^ and plant tlie th'jjlles in their 
ftcad, as the nobler flower of the two. For 

which 
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vrhich reafon it; is conjedhired by profoundcr an- 
tiquaries, that the fatirical itch, fo prevalent in 
this part of our ifland, was firft brought among 
las from beyond the Tweed. Here may it long 
flourifh and abound. May it furvive, and neglect 
the fcorn of the world, with as much eafe and 
contempt as the world is infenfible to the lafhes 
of it. May their own dulnefs, or that of their 
party, be no difcouragement for the authors to 
proceed ; but let them remember, it is with wits 
as with razors, which are never fo apt to cut 
thofe they are employed on, as when they have 
Jofi their edge. Befides, thofe whofe teeth are 
too rotten to bite, are beft of all others quali- 
fied to revenge that defeft with their breath. 

I am not, like other men, to envy or under- 
value the talents I cannot reach ; for which rea- 
fon, I mufl needs bear a true honour to this large 
eminent fe£t of our Britifli writers. And I hope, 
this little panegyric will not be oftenfive to their 
cars, fince it has the advantage of being only de- 
figncd for themfelves. Indeed, Nature herfelf 
has taken order, that fame and honour ftiould 
be purchafed at a better pennyworth by fatire, 
than by any other productions of the brain ; the" 
world being fooneft provoked to praife by lafiesy 
as men are to lo'oe. There is a problem in an 
ancient author, why dedications, and other bun- 
dles of flattery, run all upon ftale mufly topics, 
without the fmalleft tinfture of any thing new ; 
not only to the torment and naufeating of the 
U 2 Chrijlian 
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Ckriftian reader, but, if not fuddenly pre 
to the univcrfal fpreading of that peftilent 
the Icthargv, in this ifland: Whereas i 
very little fatire, which has not fomethii 
UDtouched before. The defeAs of the 
are ufually imputed to the want of invci 
mong thofe who are dealers in that kinc 
I think, with a great deal of injuftice j the 
on being eafy and natural. For the mat< 
panegyric, being very few in number, ha 
long fince exhaufted. For as health is I 
thing, and has been always the fame; i 
difcafes are by thoufands, befides new an 
additions : So all the virtues that have be 
in mankind, are to be counted upon a f 
gcrs ; but his follies and vices are in nun 
and time adds hourly to the heap. Nc 
utmoft a poor poet can do, is to get by hea 
of the cardinal virtues, and deal them with 
moft liberality to his hero or his patron. I 
ring the changes as far as it will go, and v 
phrafe till he has talked round : But the 
quickly finds it is all pork*^ with a little 
of fauce. For there is no inventing terms 
beyond our ideas ; and when our ideas j 
haufted, terms of art muft be fo too. 

But though the matter for panegyric v 
fruitful as the topics of fatire, yet would 
be hard to find out a fuflicient reafon, w 
latter will be always better received than tl 

• Plutarch. 
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for this being beftowed only upon one or a few 
fons at a time, is fure to raife envy, and con- 
quently ill words, from the reft, who have no 
arc in the bleffing. But fatire, being levelled 
'^fe all, is never refent^d for an offence by any ;. 
9nce every individual perfon makes bold to un- 
Uerftand it of others, and very wifely removes his 
P»rticular part of the burthen upon the fhoulders 
fcf the world, which arc broad enough, and able 
!ko bear it. To this purpofe, I hav^ fometimes 
%eflefted upon the difference between Athens and 
ftngland, with refpedt to the point before us. la 
the Attic commonwealth *, it was the privilege 
and birthright of every citizen and poet, to rail 
aloud, and in public ; or to expofe upon the ftage 
by name, any perfon they pleafed, though of the 
greateft figure, whether a Creon, an Hyperbo- 
lus, an Alcibiades, or a Demofthenes. But, on 
the other fide, the Icaft refledling word let fall 
againft the people in general, was immediately 
caught up, and revenged upon the authors, how- 
ever confiderable for their quality or tlieir merits. 
Whereas in England it b juft the reverfe of all 
this. Here, you may fecurely difplay your ut- 
moft rhetoric againft mankind, in the face of the 
world •.- Tell them. That all are gone ajiray ; that 
there is none that doth goody no not one ; that ive live 
in the very dregs of time ;■ that knavery and atheifm 
are epidemic as the pox ; that honejly is jled with 
Afiraa; with any other common places, equally 
IT 3 new 

♦ JHd, Xenopb^ 
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new and eloquent, which arc furnifhed by the 
fplemlida bilis *. And when you have done, the 
whole audience, far from being offended, fhaU 
return you thanks, as a deliverer of precious and 
ufeful truths. Nay farther, it is but to venture 
your lungs, and you may preach in Covent-gar- 
den aga'nft foppery and fornication, and fime- 
thing elfe ; againft pride, and dilCmulation, and 
bribery, at Whitehall : You may expofe rapine 
and injuftice in the inns of court chapel ; and. in 
a n/y-pulpit, be as fierce as you pleafe againft a- 
varice, hypocrify, and extortion. It is but a 
ball bandied to and fro ; and every man carries a 
racket about him, to ftrikc it from himfelf among 
the reft of the company. But, on the other fide, 
whoever Ihould miflake the nature of thingsj fo far 
as to drop but a fingle hint in public, how fucb a one 
ftarved half the fleet, and half-poifoned the reft ; 
how fuch a one^ from a true principle of love and 
honour y pays no debts but for wenches and play ; 
how fuch a one has got a clap, and runs out of 
his eftate; how Paris ^ bribed by Juno and Venus f, 
loth to offend either party, flept out the whole 
caufe on the bench ; or ^ .how fuch an orator mzkcs 
long fiKCches in the fenate with much thought, little 
{civ.Vy and to no purpofe: Whoever, I fay, ihould 
venture to be thus particular, muft expeft to be 

imprifoncd 

* Hor. Spleen. 

f J J no an J Venus, are money and a roiftrefs ; very powerful 
brinrs t.> a juJ-^.v, if fcandal fays true. 1 remember fuch rc- 
fl.rt'M.'.s w ;c Cufl: about that time, but I cannot fix the pcrfoa 
!.iL<;aJcd here. 
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imprifoned (qt fcandalum magnatum \ to have chaU 
Unges fent him ; to be fued for defamation ; and 
to be brought before the bar of the houfe. 

But I forgot that I am expatiating on a fubjeft 
wherein I have no concern, having neither a ta- 
lent nor an inclination for fatire. On the other 
fide, I am fo entirely fatisfied with the whole pre- 
fent procedure of human things, that I have been 
fome years preparing materials towards A panegyric 
upon the worlds to which I intended to add a fecond 
part, intituled, A modejl defence of the proceedings 
of the rabble in all ages. Both thefe I had thoughts 
to publifli, by way of appendix to the following 
treatife \ but, finding my common-place book fill 
much flower than I had reafon to expeft, I have 
chofen to defer them to another occafion. Befides, 
I have been unhappily prevented in that defign, by 
a certain domeftic misfortune : In the particulars 
whereof, though it would be very feafonable, 
and much in the modern way, to inform the gen^ 
tie reader^ and would alfo be of great affiftancc 
towards extending this prefacHnto the fize now 
in vogue, which by rule ought to be large^ in 
proportion as the fubfequent volume is fmall : 
yet I fhall now difmifs our impatient reader from 
any farther attendance at the porch ; and, having 
duly prepared his mind by a preliminary dif- 
courfe, fliall gladly introduce him to the fublimc 
mvftcries that enfue. 
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A T A L E OF A T U B.* 

S E C T. L 
The I N T R O D U C T 10 N.f 

WHOEVER bath an ambitioa to be heard 
in a crowd, muft prefs, and fqueeze,^ 
and thruft, and climb, with indefetigablc pains, 
till he has exalted himfelf to a certain degree of 

altitude 

• The Tale of a Tub has made much noife in the world. It 
was one of Swift's earlied performances, and has never beea 
excelled in wit and fpirit by his own, or any other pen* 
The cenfuFes that have pafled upon it are various. The 
mod material of which, were fuch as refleded upon Dr Swift, 
in the charaOer of a clergyman, and a Chrillian. It has bees 
one of the misfortunes attending Chriftianity, that many of 
her SotLS, from a mi(hken filial piety, have indulged themfelves 
in too retrained and too melancholy a way of thinking. Can 
we wonder then, if a hook, compofed with all the force of wit 
and humour, in derfHon of iacerdotal tyranny, in ridicule of 
grave hypocrify,. and in contempt of flegmatic (Hffhefs, Ihoulil 
be wilfully mifconftrued by fome perfons, and ignorantly mif- 
taken by others, as a farcafm and refle£iion upon the whole 
Chridian church ? Swift's ungovernable fpirit of irony has 
fometimes carried him into very unwarrantable flights of wit. 
In the ftylc of truth, I muft look upon the Tale of a Tub, as 
BO intended iofult againft Chriflianity, but as a fatire againft the 
wild errors of the church of Rome, the flow and incomplete re- 
formation of ihe Lutherans, and the abflird and afle^ed zeal 
of the Prcfbyterians. Orrery* 

f The IntroduBion abounds with wit and humour. But the 
author never lofcs the lead oppoctuaity of venting his keened 
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^Hldtude above them. Now, in all afTemblies, 
ugh you wedge them ever fo clofe, we may 
erve this peculiar property, that over their 
tkjttiids there is room enough ; but how to reach it, 
p the difficult point ; it being as hard to get quit 
|iif number y as of hell : 

* " evadere ad auras^ 

w . Hoc opus^ hie labor eft *. 

It To this end, the philofopher's way, in all ages, 

been by erefting certain edifices in the air, 

f ^N^f whatever praftice and reputation thefe kinds 

ftf ftruAures have formerly poflefTed, or may ftill 

eontinue in, not excepting even that of Socrates, 

when 
» 

fitire againft Mr Dryden, and confequently, loads with infults, 
ithe greateft, although the leaft proipeious, of our Englifli 
jiocts. Yet who can avoid fmiling, wlien he finds the Hind and 
PawtbcTt tiS SL complete ahJiraB of ftxtcen thoufund fchoolmeny and 
Hrhen Tommy Pots is flippofed written by the fame hand, as a 
fipflement to the former -work ? 1 am willing to imagine, that 
Dryden, in fome manner or other, had offended Swift, who, 
Mherwiie, T hope, would have been more indulgent to the 
cnon of a man opprefTed by poverty, driven on by party, and 
^fewildered by religion, — But although our futirical author, now 
lud then, may have indulged himfclf in fbme perfbnal animo- 
fitieiy or may have taken freedoms not Co perfectly confident 
irith that ibiemn decency which is required from a clcrg^'man ; 
yfH^ throughout the whole piece, there is a vein of ridicule and 
good humour, that laughs pedantry and affectation into the 
loweft degree of contempt, and expofcs the charafter of Peter 
and Jack in fuch a manner, as never will be forgiven, and never 
can be anfwered. Orrery, 

• But to return, and view the cheerful fkics ; 
In this the tafk and mighty labour lies. 
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when he was fufpended in a bafket to help coo- 
tcmplation ; I think, with due fubmifEon, they 
feem to labour under two inconveniences. Firfi^ 
That the foundations being laid too high, they 
have been often out of ftgf-'t^ and ever out of 
hearing. Secoudlyy That the materials, being very 
tranfitory, have fuffered much fi'om inclemencies 
of air, efpecially in thefe north-weft regions. 

Therefore, towards the juft performance of 
this great work, there remain but three methods 
that I can think on ; whereof the wifdom of our , 
anceftors being highly fenflble, has, to encourage 
all afpiring adventurers, thought fit to ereft three 
wooden machines for the ufc of thofe orators, 
who dcfire to talk much without interruption. 
Thefe are, the pulpit^ the ladder y and the Jlage 
ititjcrant. For, as to the bar^ though it be com* 
pounded of the fame matter, and defigncd for 
the fame ufe, it cannot however be well allowed 
the honour of the fourth, by reafon of its level 
or inferior fituation, expofing it to perpetual in- 
terruption from collaterals. Neither can the 
bench itfelf, though raifed to a proper eminency, 
put in a better claim, whatever its advocates infift 
on. For, if they pleafe to look into the original 
defign of its ereftion, and the circumftances or 
adjuncts fubfervient to that defign, they will fooa 
acknowledge the prefent pradlice exadlly corref- 
pondent to the primitive inftitution ; and both to 
anfwer the etymology of the name, which in the 
Phoenician tongue is a word of great fignification, 

importing, 
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jnpoiting, if literally interpreted, the place of 
^eep ; but in common acceptation, a feat well hoL 
Hered and cujhioned^ for the repofe of old and gouty - 
limbs : Senes ui in otid tuta recedant : Fortune 
being indebted to them this part of retaliation, 
that, as formerly they have long talked, whilft 
DttiGTsflepty fo now they mzyfeep as long, whilfl: 
others talk. 

But if no other argument could occur, to ex- 
clude the befirh and the bar from the lift of ora- 
torial machines, it were fufficient, that the ad- 
iniflion of them would overthrow a number 
which I was refolved to eftablifli, whatever argu- 
ment it might coft me ; in imitation of that pru- 
dent method obferved by many other philofophers 
and great clerks, whofe chief art in divifion has 
been to grow fond of fome proper myftical num- 
ber, which their imaginations have rendered fa- 
cred, to a degree, that they force common rea- 
fon to find room for it in eveiy part of nature ; 
reducing, including, and adjufting every genus 
and fpecies, within that compafs, by coupling 
fome again ft their wills, and banifhing others at 
any rate. Now, among all the reft, the pro- 
found number THREE is that which hath moft 
employed my fublimeft fpeculations, nor ever 
without wonderful delight. There is now in the 
prefs, and will be publilhed next term, a panegy- 
rical eflay of mine upon this number ; wherein 
I have, by moft convincing proofs, not only re- 
duced xhtfenfes and the elements under its banner, 

but 
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but brought over fcveral deferters from its two 
great rivals, SEVEN and NINE. 

Now, the firfl of thefe oratorial machines in 
place, as well as in dignity, is the pulpiu Of 
pulpits there arc in this ifland fcveral forts ; but I 
cftcem only that made of timber from the fjh)d 
Caleihti'wy which agrees very well with our climate. 
If it be upon its decay, it is the better, both for 
conveyance of found, and for other reafons to be 
mentioned by and by. The degree of pcrfeftion 
i«i fliape and fizc, I take to coniift in being ex- 
tremely nurrow, with little ornament, and bcft of *| 
all without a cover, (for, by ancient rule, it ought 
to be the only uncovered veffel in every aflemblji 
where it is rightfully ufcd) ; by which 
from its near refemblance to a pillory, it 
ever have a mighty influence on human ears. 

Of ladders I need fay nothing. It is obfervi^i 
by foreigners themfclves, to the honour -of OUT 
country, that we excel all nations in ourprac-" 
ticc and undcrftanding of this machine. The 
afcending orators do not only oblige their audi-^' 
cncc in the agreeable delivery, but the whole j 
world in the t\rrly publication of their fpeeches } \ 
which I look upon as the choiceft treafury of OW'L 
Britifh eloquence, and whereof, I am informed,^ ' 
that worthy citi/.cn and bookfeller, Mr John 
Dunton, hath made a faithful and a painful col- 
lection, which he fl^ortly defigns to publifli in 
twelve volumes in folio, illuflrated with copper- 
plates : A work highly ufeful and curious, and 
altogetlu r worthy of fuch a hand. 

I The 
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The laft engine of orators is the Jiage^itine^ 
fit *, eredled with much fagacity, fuh Jove plu^ 
}y in triviis et quadriviis f . It is the great fe- 
nary of the two former, and its orators arc 
Tietimes preferred to the one, and fometimes to 
c other, in proportion to their defervings, there 
ing a ftrict and perpetual intercourfc between 
. three. 

From this accurate deduftion it is manifeft, 
at for obtaining attention in pubhc, there is of 
xeflity required 2ifuperior pofition of place. But 
thougli this point be generally granted, yet the 
Lufe is little agreed in ; and it fcems to me, that 
-17 few philofophers have fallen into a true, na- 
iral folution of this phanomenofi. The deepeft 
:count, and the moft fairly digeftcd of any I 
ave yet met with, is this, Tliat air being a heavy 
ody, and therefore, according to the fyftem of 
-picurus J, continually dcfcending, muft needs 
>e more fo, when loadcn and prcfTcd down by 
^orJs •, which are alfo bodies of much weight 
uid gravity, as it is manifeft from thofe deep //w- 
"irejftons they make and leave upon us 5 and there- 
Fore muft be delivered from a due altitude, or 
^llc they will neither carry a good aim, nor fall 
down with a fulficicnt force. 

Vol. I. X Corpoream 

* Is the monntehank^i fi^Z^t whofc orators the autlior deter- 
mines cither to the g^dlows or a conventicle. 
t In the open air, and in ftrteti where the jricatcft rcfort is. 
i Lucreu lib. ;i. 
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dr^zream qinque enhn vsrem conftare fatendum tji 
Etf.f,i\:iHy qucniam pojfunt impellere fenjus* * 

Lucr. lib. 4* 

An J I am the readier to favour this conje^re, 
from a conimon obfcrvation, that, in the fcveral 
atlemhllcs of thcfe orators, nature itfelf hath in- 
ftiiiCtcd the hearers to (bind with. their mouths 
open, and erected parallel to the horizon, fo as 
th'jy may be interfcfted by a perpendicular line 
from the zenith to the centre of the earth. In 
which pofition, if the audience be well compaft, 
every one carries home a fhare, and little or no- 
thing is lofl. 

I confefs, there is fomcthing yet more refined 
in the contrivance and ftrufturc of our modern 
theatres. For, firfV, the pit is funk below the 
ftage, with due regard to the inftitution above 
deduced ; that whatever iveighfy matter fhall be 
delivered tlience, whether it be lead or gold^ may 
fall plum into the jaws of certain critics^ as"! 
think they are called, which (land ready opened 
to devour them. Then, the boxes are built 
round, and raifed to a level with the fcene, in 
deference to the ladies ; becaufe that large por- 
tion of wit, laid out in raifing pruriences and pro- 
tuberances, is obferved to run much upon a line, 
and ever in a circle. • The whining paffions, and 
little ftarved conceits, are gently wafted up, by 
their own extreme levity, to the middle region ; 

and 

♦ 'Tis certain then, that vc'icey that thus can wound. 
Is all material ; hot^y every found. 
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ixul tliere fix, and are frozen by the frigid under- 
Q-andings of the inhabitants. Bombaftry and 
buffooniy, by nature lofty and light, foar higheft 
of all ; and would be loft in the roof, if the pru- 
dent arcliitcdl had not with much forefight con- 
trived for them a fourth place, called the twelve'- 
penny galleryy and there planted a fuitable col6ny> 
"who greedily intercept them in their paflage. 

Now, this phyfico-logical fcheme-of oratorial 
receptacles or machines, contains a great myftery; 
being a type, a fign,- an emblem, a fbadow, a 
fymbol, bearing analogy to the fpacious com- 
monwealth of writers, and to thofe methods by 
which they muft exalt themfelves to a certain 
cminency above the inferior world. By the pul- 
pit arc adumbrated the writings of our modern 
faints in Great Britain, as they Itaye fpiritualifed 
and refined them from the drofs aOT^offncfs of 
fenfe and human reafon. The matter, as we have 
faid, is of rotten wood; and that upon two con- 
fiderations ; becaufe it is the quality of rotten 
wood to give light in the dai'k : And, fecondly, 
becauie its cavities are full of wosois \ which is a 
type with a pair of handles *> -having a refpeft to 
the two principal qualifications of the orator, 
and the two difterent fates attending upon his 
works. 

The ladder is an adequate fymbol oi faElion^ 

and of poetry ; to both of which fo noble a num- 

X 2 ber 

• The two principal qualifications of a fanatic preacher, arc, 
bis inward light, and his head full of maggots; and the two 
diifcrcot fates of his writings arc, to be burnt, or wotni-taxw^*. 
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bcr of authors arc iuJebted for their fame. Of 1 
A?;;/; *, bccaufe * * * * * ♦ ^r- 

%«#**•#**** '^^^' i*^ 

**•♦•*♦♦*♦♦ Oi poetry, jt 
iKcaufc Its oritors do percrare with a fong ; and, '.; 
bccMufe, climbing up by flow degrees. Fate is fure ,. 
to turn them ofF before they can reach within ., 
many ftcps of the top ; and becaufe it is a prefer- _ 
mcnt attained by transferring of property, and a 
confounding of meitm and tuum. 

UnJcr the Jlnge'ltinerant are couched thofe i, 
productions dcfigned for the pleafure and delight ', 
of mortal nun ; fuch as, Sixpenny-worth of ivitj '. 
Wij'lniinjer drolleries^ Delightful taleSy Complete •'. 
jf'jJcrSy and tlie like ; by which the writers of and 
for GRUB-Sy{\EET, ha^e, in tliefe latter ages, 
fo nobly triumphed over Time ; have clipped his 
wings, pared his nails, filed his teeth, turned back 
his hour-glafs, blunted his fcythe, and drawn the 
hobnails out of his fhoes. It is under this clafs I 
h:iv»- prcTumed to lift my prefent treatife, being 
juft come from having the honour conferred 
upon mo, to be adopted a member of that illuf- 
trious fraternity. 

Now, 

• Here is pretended a defcft in the manufcript; and this is 
vciy tutiiiciit with our author, citlicr when he thinks he rannot 
iay any thing »\c>rth reading ; or when he has no mind to enttr 
on ihe iuljccl; or when it is ^ matter of little moment; or, 
peril. ips, to air ufc his reader, whereof he is frequently very 
fond; or, luIUy, with fome fatirical iutcntioa. 
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Now, I am not unaware, how the produdlions 
of the Gruh'Jirect brotherhood have of late years 
fallen under many prejudices ; nor how it has 
been the perpetual employment of two junicr 
ftart-up focieties, to ridicule them and their au- 
thors, as unworthy their eftablifhed poft in the 
commonwealth of wit and learning. Their own 
confciences will eafily inform them whom I 
mean. Nor has the world been fo negligent a 
looker on, as not to obferve the continual eftbrts 
made by the focieties of Grefham % and of 
Will's f , to edify a name and reputation upon fhc 
ruin of OURS. And this is yet a more feeling 
grief to us, upon the regards of tendcrncfs as 
well as of juftice, when we rcfleft on ilieir pro- 
ceedings, not only as unjuft, but as ungrateful, 
undutiful, and unnatural. For how can it be 
forgot by the world, or themfelves, to fay no- 
thing of our own records, which are full and 
clear in the point, that they both are feminaries, 
not only of ovxv planthtg^ but our ivat i ring too i 
I am informed, our two rivals have lately made 
an oUcr to enter into the lifts with united forces, 
and challenge us to a comparifon of books, both 
as to iveight and number. In return to which, 
with licence from our prefident^ I humbly oficr 
X 3 two 

• Grefham college was tlic place where the Royal ibciety then 
met, from whence they removed to Crane-court in Flect-Hrect. 

f Will's coffcC'koufe in Coven t- garden, was formerly the place 
vhcre the poets ufually met ; which, though it be yet frtfh in 
memory, in fomc years may be forgotten, and want this expla- 
nation. 
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two anfwcrs. Firft, wc fay, the propoial is like 
that which Archimedes made upon a /mailer af- 
fair *, including an impoffibility in the pradice; 
for where can they find fcales of capacity enough 
for the firft, or an arithmetician of capacity 
cnoiigli for the fecond ? Secondly, we are ready- 
to accept the challenge ; but with this condition, ' 
that a third indifferent perfon be afligned, to 
whofc impartial judgment it fhould be left to de- 
cide, which focicty each book, treatife, or pam- 
phlet, do moft properly belong to. This point, 
God knows, is very far from being fixed at pre- 
fcnt J for we arc ready to produce a catalogue of 
fomo thoufands, which, in all common jufticc, 
ouj;ht to be entitled to our fraternity, but by the 
revolted and new-fangled writers moft perfidiout 
ly aforibcd to the others. Upon all which, wc 
think it very unbecoming our prudence, that the 
determination fliould be 'remitted to the authors 
ihcmfclvcs J when our adverfaries, by briguing 
and caballing, have caufcd fo univerfal a defeftion 
fmm us, that the greatcft part of our fociety 
hath already dcferted to them, and our neareft 
friends begin to ftand aloof, as if they were half- 
alhanuxl to own us. 

This is the utmoft I am authorifed to fay, upon 
fo uiH:;raicful and melancholy n fubjeft ; becaufe 
wc arc extremely luiwlliing to i'itlame a controver- 
1\, wiu)ic contiiiiMnce may be \o fatal to the inte- 
rells of us iill ; d. 'iiing much rather that things be 

amicably 

• I'iz. About moving the earth. 
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amicably compofed : and we fhall fo far advance on 
our fide, as to be ready to receive the two prodigals 
with open arms, whenever they fliall think fie to 
return from their hujks and their harlots ; which,. 
I chink, from the prefcnt courfe of their ftu- 
dies *, they mofl: properly may be faid to be en- 
gaged in ; and, like an indulgent parent, conti- 
nue to them our affcdtion and our bleffing. 

. But the greateft maim given to tliat general 
reception which the writings of our fociety have 
formerly received, (next to the tranfitory ftate of 
all fublunary things), hath been a fupcrficial vein 
among many readers of the prefent age, who 
will by no means be perfuaded to infpeft beyond 
the furface and the rind of things : Whereas, 
Hvifdom is a^*, who, after long, hunting, will at 
laft coft you the pains to dig out : It is a cheefsy 
which, by how much the richer, has the thicker, 
the homelier, and the coarfer coat ; and where- 
of, to a judicious palate, the maggots are the 
beft : It is a fack^pojfet^ wherein the deeper you 
go, you will find it the fweeter. W'tfdom is a. 
heriy whofe cackling we muft value and confidcr, 
becaufe it is attended with an egg. But then, 
laftly, it is a //«/, which, unlefs you chufe with 
judgment, may cofl" you a tooth, and pay you 
with nothing but a worm. In confcquence of 
thefe momentous truths, the Grubcean fages have 
always chofen to convey their precepts and their 
arts, fhut up within the vehicles of types and 

fables ; 

• Virtuofo experiments, and modern comedies. 
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fables ; which having been perhapsmorc carefid 
and curious-in adorning, than was altogether nci- 1 
ceflary, it has fared with thefe vehicles, after the 
uAial fate of coaches over-finely painted and gilt, 
that the tranfitory gazers have fo dazzled their 
eyes, and tilled their imaginations with the out- 
ward luftre, as neither to regard or consider the 
perfon or the parts of the owner within : A mif- 
foitune we undergo with fomewhat lefs reluftaa^ 
cy, becaufe it has been common to us with Py»- 
thagoras, -5i!fop, Socrates, and other of our pre- 
deceflbrs. 

However, that neither the world, nor ourfelves, 
may any longer fufFer by fuch mifunderftandings, 
I have been prevailed on, after much importunity 
from my friends, to travel in a complete and la- 
borious diflertation upon the prime produftions 
of our fbciety ; which, belides their beautiful ex- 
ternals for the gratification of fupei-ficial readers, 
have darkly and deeply couched under them the 
moft finiflied and refined fyftems of all fciences 
and arts j as I do not doubt to lay open by uOf 
twifting or unwinding, and either to draw up 
by exantlation, or difplay by incifion. 

This great work was entered upon fomc years 
ago, by one of our moft eminent members. He 
began with the hiftory of Reynard the^Ar* ; but 

neither . 

* The author fcems here to be miftaken ; for I have fcea a 
Latin edition of Reynard the fox, above a hundred years old, 
which I take to be the original; for the reft, it has been 
thought, by many people, to contain fomc fatirical dcfign in il. 
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neither lived to publifli his eflay, nor to proceed 
farther in fo ufefiil an attempt; which is very 
much to be lamented, becaufe the difcovery he 
made, and communicated with his friends, is 
now uiviverfally received : Nor do I think, any of 
the learned will difpute that famous treatife to be 
a complete body of civil knowledge, and the r^- 
veLitlony or rather the apocalypfe of all flate arcana. 
But the progrefs I have made is much greater, 
having already finifhed my annotations upon 
ftveral dozens j from fome of which I fliall im- 
part a few hints to the candid reader, as far as 
will be neceflary to the conclulion at which I 
aim. 

The firfl piece I have handled, is that of Tom 
Thumb ^ whofe author was a Pythagorean philo- 
fophcr. This dark treatife contains the whole 
fchemc of the metempfychoftSy deducing the pro- 
greis of the foul through all her ftagcs. 

The next is Dr Fauftus, penned by Artephlus, 
an author bona nota^ and an adeptus. He pu- 
blifhcd it in the nine- hundredth-eighty-fourth 
year of his age *. This writer proceeds wholly 
by reincrudationj or in the nna humida : And the 
marriage between Fauftus and Helen does moft 
confpicuoufly dilucidate the fermenting of the 
male 2ind female dragon* 

Whittington and his cat is the work of that my- 
ftcrious Rabbi^ Jehuda Hannafi ; containing a 

defence 

• The chymifts fay of him in their books, that he prolonged 
his life to a thoufapd years, and then died voluntarily. Haivkef^ 
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defence of the Gemara of the Jerufalem Mifna *, 
and its juft preference to that of Babylon^ con- 
trary to the vulgar opinion. 

The Hind and Panther. This is the mafter* 
piece of a famous writer now living f, intended 
for a complete abftraft of fixtecn thoufand fchool* 
mcn» from Scotus to Bellarmin. 

Tommy Pots. Another piece fuppofed by the 
fame hand, by way of fupplemcnt to the former. 

The lutfc men of Goatham^ cum appendice. This 
is a treatlfe of immenfe erudition ; being the great 
original and fountain of thofe arguments, bandie<} 
about both in France and England, for a juft de- 
fence of the moderns learning and wit, againft the 
prefumption, the pride, and ignorance of the- 
ancients. This unknown author hath fo €X- 
haufted the fubje<^, that a penetrating reader will 
cafily difcover whatever hath been written fince 
upon that difpute, to be little more than repeti- 
tion. An abftraft of this treatife hath been lately 
publiflied, by a ivorthy member of our fociety J. 

Thefe notices may ferve to give the learned 
reader an idea, as well as a tafte, of what the 
whole work is likely to produce ; wherein I have 
now altogether circumfcribed my thoughts and 

my 

• The Gemara is the decifion^ezplanationyOr interpretation of 
the Jcwifh rabbles ; and the Mifna is properly the code or body 
of the Jcwifli civil, or common law. Harwktf. 

t Viz, in 1698. 

\ This I fuppofe to be underftood of Mr Wotton*s difcourfc 
•f anticnt and modern learning. 
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my ftudies ; and, if I can bring it to a perfcftion 
before I die, (hall reckon I have well employed 
the poor remains of an unfortunate life *. This 
indeed is more than I can juftly expeft from a 
quill worn to the pith in the fervice of the ftate, 
in pro^s and cor^s^ upon Popijh plotSy and meaU 
Jubsft and exclufionMllsy and pajjive obedience^ 
and addrejfes of lives and fortunes ; and prerogattvcj 
and property^ and iiberiy of confciencey and letters 
to a friend: From an underftanding and a con- 
fcience thread-bare and ragged with perpetual 
turning ; from a head broken in a hundred 
places by the malignants of the oppofite feftions ; 
and from a body fpent with poxes ill cured, by 
trufting to bawds and furgeons, who, as it after- 
wards appeared, were profeflcd enemies to me and 
the government, and revenged their party's quar- 
rel upon my nofe and fhins. Fourfcore and 
eleven pamphlets have I written under three 
reigns, and for the fervice of fix and thirty fadli- 
ons. But, finding the ftate has no farther occa- 
fion for me and my ink, I retire willingly to draw- 
it out into fpeculations more becoming a philofo- 
pher ; having, to my unfjpeakable comfort, pafled 
iL long life with a confcience void of ofience. 

But 

♦ Here the author fcems to pcr/bnatc L'Eflrarge, Dn-dcn, 
and fomc others, who, after having pafled their lives in vices, 
fa^ioD, and falfehood, have the impudence to talk of merit, 
and innocence, and fufFerings, 

f In King Charles ll.'s time, there was an accolint of a 
Frejbyteritln plot, found in a tub, uhich then made much uoife. 
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But to return : I am aflured from the readei^s 
candour, that the brief fpecimen I have given, will ' 
cafilf clear all the reft of our fociety's produfti- 
ons from an afperfion grown, as it is manifcft, 
out of envy and ignorance, That they are of little 
farther ufe or value to mankind beyond the com- < 
mon entertainments of their wit and their ftyle ; 
for thefe I am fure have never yet been difputed 
by our keeneft adverfaries : In both which, as well 
as the more profound and myftical part, I have 
throughout this treatife clofely followed the moft 
applauded originals. And to render all complete, 
I have, with much thought and application of 
mind, fo ordered, that the chief title prefixed to 
k, I mean, that under which I defign it fhall pafs 
in the common converfations of court and town, 
is modelled exa^ly after the manner peculiar to 
our fociety. 

I confefs to have been fomcwhat liberal in the 
bufinefs of titles f , having obfcrved the humour 
of multiplying them to bear great vogue among 
certain writers, whom I exceedingly reverence. 
And indeed it fcems not unreafonable, that books, 
the children of the brain, fhould have the honour 
to be chriftened with variety of names, as well 
as other infants of quality. Our famous Dryden 
has ventured to proceed a point farther, endea- 
vouring to introduce alfo a multiplicity of god* 
I fathers: 

f The litle-page, in the original, was ^o torn, that it was not 
pofliblc to recover icveral titles, which the author iiere /peaks of. 
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fathers * ; which is an improvement of much 
more advantage, upon a very obvious account. 
It is a pity this admirable invention has not been • 
better cultivated, fo as to grow by this time into 
general imitation, when fuch an authority ferves 
it for a precedent. Nor have my endeavours 
been wanting to fecond fo ufeful an example : 
But it feems, there is an unhappy expence ufually 
annexed to the calling of a godfather, which was 
deai-ly out of my head, as it is very reafonable to 
believe. Where the pinch lay, I cannot certain- 
ly affirm ; but having employed a world of 
thoughts and pains to fplit my treatifc into for- 
ty feftions, and having in treated forty lords of 
my acquaintance, that they would do me the 
honour to ftand, they all made it a matter of 
confcicnce, and fent me their excufcs. 



* Sec Virgil tranflated, &c. He dedicated the different parts 
«f Virgil to different patrqps. 
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SECT. II. 

ONCE upon a time, there was a man who 
had three fons by one wife *, and all at 
a birth •, neither could the midwife tell certainly 
which was the eldeft. Their father died while they 
were young ; and upon his death-bed, calling the 
lads to hini, fpoke thus : 

Sons, Becaufe I have purchafed no eflatCy nor was 
born to any^ I have long conftdered offome good legO" 
cies to bequeath you ; and at lajiy with much care . ' 
as we// as expencCy have provided each of you ^ (here 
they are) a new coat f. Now^ you are to under- 
Jlandy tJ^at t}?efe coats have two virtues contained in 
them. One isy thaty with good wearingy they ivi/I 
lajl you freJJj and found as long as you live. The 

other 

* By thcfe three fons, Peter, Martin, and Jack; Popery, the 
Church of England, and our Proteftant Diflcnters, arc dcfigncd. 

TF. warn. 

In the charafter of Peter, we fee the Pope, feated on his 
pontifical throne, and adorned with his triple crown. In the 
picture of Martin, we view l.uther, and the firft refortnen* 
And in the defcription of Jack, we behold John Calvin and 
his difciples. The author's arrows arc chiefly direOed againft 
Peter and Jack. To Martin he (hews all the indulgence that 
tlie laws of allegory will permit. Orrery, 

f By his coats, which he gave his fons, the garmen^tof the 
. Ifiaelites. W. Jfotton, \ 

An error (with fubmifllon) of the learned commcntatjjr; for 
by the coats are meant the doOrine and faith of ChrMmtij 
by the wifdom of the divine founder, fitted to all times,! places, 
and circumftanccs. LamMn^ 
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olher isy that they iviil grow in tie fame proportion 
^vith your bodies ^^ lengthening and widening ofthenir 
Jl'lveSy fo as to be always Jit, Here^ let me fee them 
on you before I die, So^ very well ; pray^ children^ 
ivear them cleaiiy and brujh them often, Tou will 
jfind in my will\ (here it is) full inJlruElions in every 
particular concerning the wearing and management 
cf your coats ; wherein you mujl be ver^ exaEl^ to 
avoid the penalties I have appointed for every tranf" 
greffion or neglelij upon which your future fortunes 
^11 entirely depend, I have alfo commanded in my 
Hvill^ that you Jljould live together ^ in one houfe^ like 
brethren and friends ; for then you will be fure 
to thrive^ and not otherwife. 

Here, the ftory fays, this good father died, and 
the three fons went altogether to feek their for- 
tunes. 

I fhall not trouble you with recounting what 
adventures they met' with for the firft feven 
years, any farther than by taking notice, that 
they carefully obferved their father's will, and 
kept their coats in very good order ; that they 
travelled through fcveral countries, encountered 
a reafonable quantity of giants, and flew certain 
dragons. 

Being now arrived at the proper age for pro- 
ducing themfclvcs, they came up to town, and 
fell in love with the ladies \ but efpecially three, 
who about that time were in chief reputation ; 
the Duchefs d' Argent, Madame de Grands 
Y 2 TltYc^^ 

• The New Tctlament. 
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Titres, and the Countefs d* Orgueil *. On their 
firft appearance, our three adventurers met with 
a very bad reception ; and foon with great faga- 
city gueffing out the reafon, they quickly began 
to improve in the good qualities of the town. 
They writ, and rallied, and rhymed, and fung, 
and faid, and faid nothing; they drank, and 
fought, and whored, and ilept, and fwore, and 
took fnuff ; they went to new plays on the firft 
nighty haunted the chocolatc-houfes, beat the 
watch, lay on bulks, and got claps ; they bilked 
hackney-coachmen, ran in debt with fhopkeep* 
ei-s, and lay with tlieir wives ; they killed bailiffi, 
kicked fidlars down ftairs, eat at Locket's, loit- 
ered at Will's ; they talked of the drawing-room, 
and never came there ; dined with lords they 
never faw ; whifpered a duchefs, and fpoke never 
ji word ; expofed the fcrawls of their laundrefs for 
blUetdoux of quality, came ever juft from court, 
and were never feen in it ; attended the levee fuh 
dio ; got a lift of peers by heart in one company, 
and with great familiarity retailed them in ano- 
tlier. Above all, they conftantly attended thofe 
committees of fenators, who arc filent in the 
houfe^ and loud in the coffeehoufe ; where they 
nightly adjourn to chew the cud of politics ; and 

are 

* Their miftrefTcs are, the Duchefs d* Argent, MadtmoiTclIe 
dc Grands Titrcs, and the Countefs d'Orgueil ; i. e. covetouf- 
nefs, ambition, and pride; which were the three great vices 
th:it the antient fathers inveighed againft, as the firft corruptioQ& 
oi Chriilianity. W^ TFctton. 
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are cncompafled with a ring of difciples, who lie 
in wait to catch up their droppings. The three 
brothers had acquired forty other qualifications 
of the like ftamp, too tedious to recount j and, 
by confequencc, were juftly reckoned the mod 
accomplifhed perfons in the town. But all would 
not fujSice, and the ladies aforefaid continued ftill 
inflexible. To clear up which difficulty, I muft, 
with the reader's good leave and patience, have 
recourfe to fome points of weight, which the au- 
thors of that age have not fufficiently illuftrated. 
For about this time it happened, a feft arofe, 
whofe tenets obtained and fpread very far, efpc- 
dally in the grand nionde^ aud among eveiy body 
of good fafhion *. They worfhipped a fort of 
idol f , who, as their doftrine delivered, did daily 
create men by a kind of manufactory operation. 
This idol they placed in the higheft parts of the 
houfe, on an altar ere£ted about three foot. He 
was fhewn in the pofture of a Perfian Emperor, 
fitting on a fuperficies^ with his legs interwoven 
under him. This god had a goofe for his enfign ; 
whence it is, that fome learned men pretend to 
deduce his original from Jupiter Capitolinos. 
At his left hand, beneath the altar, hell feemed 
to open, and catch at the animals the idol was 
creating : To prevent which, certain of his priefls 
hourly flung in pieces of the uninformed mafs or 
T 3 fubftance,. 

• This is an occaHonal fatire upon drcfs and fafliion, in order- 
to introdnce what follows. 
f By this idol is meant a tailor. 
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fubflrancc, and fometimes whole limbs already en-' 
livened ; which that horrid gulph infatiably fwal- 
lowed, terrible to behold. 'J'he goofe was alfo 
held a fubaltcrn divinity, or detis minor um gen- 
titnn ; before whofe Ihrine was facrificed that 
creature, whofe hourly food is human gore, and 
who is in fo great renown abroad for being 
the delight and favourite of the Egyptian Cer- 
copithecus *. Millions of thefe animals were 
cruelly flaughtered every day, to- appeafe the 
hunger of that confuming deity. The chief idol 
was alfo worfhippcd as the inventor of the yard 
and needle ; whether as the god of feafnen, or on 
account of certain other myftical attributes, hath 
not been fufficiently cleared. 

The worihippers of this deity had alfo a fyftem 
of their belief, which feemed to turn upon the 
following fundamentals. They held the univerfe 
to be a large fuii of cloathsy which invejls every 
thing : That tlie earth is invejled hy the air 5 the 
air is invejled by the ftars ; and the ftars are /"«- 
vejled by the primum mobile. Look on this globe 
of earth, you will find it to be a very complete 
and falhionable drefs. What is that which fome 
call land^ but a fine coat faced with green ? of 
the feci^ but a waillicoat of water-tabby ? Pro- 
ceed to the' particular works of the creation, you 
will find how curious journeyman Nature hath 

betn, 

V 

* The ^.p^yptians worfhippcd a monkey; which animal is 
very AhicI of eating lice, ftyled here creatures that feed on hu- 
man gore. 
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been, to trim up the vegetable beaux : Obferve 
how fparkifli a periwig adorns the head of a heechy 
and what a fine doublet of white fattin is wom^ 
by the hirch. To conclude from all, what is 
man himfelf but a micro^coat * ; or rather a com- 
plete fuit of cloaths, with all its trimmings ? As 
to his body, there can be no difpute. But exa- 
mine even the acquirements of his mind, you will 
find them all contribute in their order towards fiir- 
nifhing out an exaft drefs. To inftance no more ; 
is not religion a cloak ; honefty a pair of JhoeSy 
worn out in the dirt ; felf-lovc a furtout ; vanity 
^Jhirt ; and confcience a pair of breeches^ which, 
though 9 cover for lewdnefs as well as naftinefs, 
is eafily dipt down for the fervice of both ? 

Thefe poflulata being admitted, it will follow 
in due courfe of reafoning, that thofe beings, 
which the world calls improperly yw/V/ of cloaths ^ 
arc in reality the moft refined fpecies of animals j 
or, to proceed higher, that they are rational 
creatures, or men. For is it not manifeft, that 
they live, and move, and talk, and perform all 
other offices of human life ? Are not beauty and 
wit, and mein, and breeding, their infeparable 
properties ?• In fhort, we fee nothing but them, 
hear nothing but them. Is it not they who walk 

the ftreets, fill up parliament , coffee , 

play , bawdy hottfes ? It is true indeed, that 

thefe animals, which are vulgarly called fuits of 

cloathsy 

* Alluding to the word microco/nt, or a little wodd, as man 
hath been called by philoibphers. 
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dsaihs^ or drejes^ do^ according to certain com' 
poiidoQS, receive different appellations. If one 
of them be trimmed up with a gold chain, and a 
red gowny and a white rod, and a great horfe, it 
is called a Lord Mayer ; if certain ermins and fiirs 
be placed in a certain pofition, we flyle them a 
Judge : and lb, an apt conjundtion of lawn and 
black fattin, we intitle a Bijbop. 

Others of ihefe profeflbrs, though agreemg in 
the main fyftem, were yet more refined upon 
certain branches of it ; and held, that man was 
an animal compounded of two dreffisy the natural 
and the ceUJlial fuit ; which were the body and 
the (bul ; that the foul was the outward, and the 
body the inward cloathing ; that the latter was 
ex traducey but the former of daily creation and 
circumfufion. This laft they proved hjfcripture; 
becaufe in them ive live, and movey and have our 
being : As likewife by philofophy ; becaufe they 
arc are all in ally and all in every part^ Beiides,. 
laid they, feparate thefc two, and you will find 
the body to be only a fenfelefs unfavoury carcafe. 
By all which it is manifeft, that the outward 
drefs muft needs be the foul. 

To this fyftem of religion were tagged feveral 
fubaltcrn doArines *, which were entertained 

with 

• The firft part of the iaJe, is the hiftory of Peter. There- 
by Popery is expofed. Every body knows, the lipids have 
made great additiotis to Chriftianity ; that indeed is the great 
exception which the Church of England makes againfl them: 
jAcrordingly,.Pctct be^iivsKvs ^t^lyvVa '^j'wVv -aA^ivsv^ ?. ifeouWer-kfl/ 
to his coat. W. FFof/on. 
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with great vogue ; as, particularly, the facuhies 
of the mind were deduced by the learned among 
them in this manner. Embroidery vidi&Jheer wit ; 
gold fringe 'Was agreeable converfation ; gold lace was 
repartee ; a huge long periwig was humour ; and 
a coat full of powder was very good raillery : All 
which required abundance of finejfe and delicatejpt 
to manage with advantage, as well as a ftrift ob- 
fervance after times and fafhions. 

I have, with much pains and reading, coUefted 
out of antient authors, this fhort fummary of a 
body of philofophy and divinity ; which feems to 
have been compofed by a vein and race of think- 
ing, very different from any other fyftems, either 
ancient or modern. And it was not merely to en- 
tertain or fatisfy the reader's curiofity, but ra* 
ther to give him light into feveral circumftances 
of the following ilory 5 that, knowing the ftate 
of difpofitions and opinions in an age fo remote, 
he may better comprehend thofe great events 
which were the iffue of them. I advife therefore 

the 

The aftions of Pctcr, arc the anions of a man intoxicated 
with pride, power, rage, tyranny, and felf-conceit. Thefe 
pafHons are placed in the moft ridiculous light : and the effcfts 
of them produce to us the tenets and doftrines of papal Rome^ 
fuch as purgatory, penance, images, indulgences, auricular con- 
fedion, tranfubftantiation, and thofe dreadful monfters the 
pontifical bulls, which, according to this ludicrous author, de^ 
rived their original from the famous bulls of Colchis, dcfcribed 
by Ovid. 

Terribiies vultuSy prafixaque cornua ferro ; 

Pulvereumque folum pede pulfa vere hlfulco ; 

Fumficlfque locum mugitibus impkvere. Met. i. vii. V. na. 
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,*, .-.virUN'w* reader, to perufe, with a world of 
yi'^"* :,-'»Tiio?s again and again, whatever I have 
*i- 'nrr wpon this matter. And leaving theft 
%^.««^^ ends, I carefully gather up the chief 
*v^-*.: of my ftory, and proceed. 

'^^^fc opinions therefore were fo univerfal, as 
wvC AS the pr«i(nices of them, among the refined 
ASrt of court and town, that our three brother- 
^•cnturers, as their circumftanccs then ftood, 
trere ftrangely at a lofs. For, on the one fide, 
the three ladies they addrefled themfelvcs to, 
whom we have named already, were ever at the 
Very top of the faOiion, and abhorred all that were 
below it but the breadth of a hair. On the other. 
fide, their father's will was veiy precife 5 and it 
was the main precept in it, with the greatcft pe- 
nalties annexed, not to add to, or diminifti from 
their coats, one thread, without a pofitive com- 
mand in the will. Now, the coats their father 
had left them, were, it is ti'ue, of very good 
cloth ; and, beiides, fo neatly fown, you would 
fwear they were all of a piece ; but at the fam« 
time very plain, and with little or no ornament * 

Ani 

* His dcfcription of the cloth of which the coat was mad( 
has a farther meaning than the words may fcem to import 
** The coats, their father had left them, were of very goc 
** cloth ; and, bcfidcs, fo neatly fowh, you would iwcar th< 
*' were all of a piece; hut, at the fame time, very plain, wit 
** little or no ornament.*' This is the diftinguifhing charafter i 
the Chridian religion. Chriftiuna religio ohfAutM ct jtmpiex^ w 
Ammianus Marcellinus's defcription of it, who was himfelf 
in. W. Wittlon, 
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And it happened, that, before they were a month 
in town, grczx. /houlder-hNots c^nn^ up * : Straight 
all the world wore Jhouldcr-knots s no approach- 
tag the ladies ruellcsy without tlie quota of Jbcul" 
d/tr^nots. That fellow ^ cries one, has m feul ; 
^fokere is its Jbotilder-knot ? Our tliree brethren 
taua difcovered their want by fad experience, 

ting in their walks with forty mortifications 
indignities. If they went to the playhoufe^ 
z .door-keeper fhewcd them into the twelve- 
iny gallery. If they called a boat, fays a water- 
'inanj / am firft fcullvr. If they ftepped to the 
Rofe to take a bottle, the drawer would cry, 
Friendy ive fell no ale. If they went to vifit a la- 
dy, a footman met them at the door, with Pray 
fend tip your mejfage. In this unhappy cafe they 
went immediately to confult their father's will ; 
read it over and over, but not a word of the 
Jboulder-knot, What fliould they do ? What 
temper Ihould they find ? Obedience was abfo- 
lutely neceffary, and yet fhoiddcrAmts appeared 
extremely requifite. After much thought, one 
of the brothers, who happened to be more booh' 
/mr/W than the other two, faid, he bad found 
an expedient. // // Irue^ f.iid he, there is nothing 
here in this willy totidem verbis f, making mcnticn 

"J" 

♦ By this IS undci Oodd the firft introducing of pageantry, and 

nnncctfT.rv oi-n.-mrnts in tl.c c'uirch, AkIi as v.crc rci^^cr for 
C(Mivciii.iKC ' r c--^iJortion ; zs 'jl f'C'U.'iIcr-L,:cty in 'aIiIcI) tlicrc is 
m'ili-.i"r <yn'.nu-liy rcr uCc. 

f Wl'.cn thv* • z\ ids caniu t fi^d any tUif/ wMca iV.cv w-a.VkX. 
iJi Lr:j'ii:re, tlxy r,) to oral irad'.t'cn, Tlius Vv.'ia *o vritxcCwct^ 
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^jlvb: But I (hire conjecture y ive maj 
-.vhifivc, cr tot idem lyllabis. This dif- 
. ^ * .IS immediately approved by all ; and 
^ . wU again to examine. But their evil ftar 
, V- oirefted the matter, that the firft fyllable 
.«« ivc to be found in the whole writing. Up- 
^ ^'Vich difappointmcnt, he who found the for- 
.*^i ovafion, took heart, and faid, BrctherSy there 
. vc"^ h^pc ; for though we cannot find them totidcm 
*cvWs, nor totidem fyllabis, / dare engage ive Jball 
i.Ac thtm cut tertio modo, or totidem Uteris. 
This difcovcry was alio highly commended : Up- 
on which they fell once more to the fcimtiny, 
and picked out iS, H, O, U, L, D, E, R, when 
x\\c fame planet, enemy to their repofe, had won- 
derfully contrived that a K was not to be found. 
Here was a weighty difficulty ! But the diftin- 
guifliing brother, for whom we fhall hereafter 
find a name, now his hand %vas in, proved, by a 
very good argument, that K was a modern illegi- 
timate letter, unknown to the learned ages, nor 
any where to be found in ancient manulcripts. 
« "'Tis true" (faid he) « the word Cultnd^ hath 
^* in Q^V. C. * been fometimes wTittcn with a 
" K, but crroneoufly ; for in the be ft copies it 
" has been ever fpclt with a C. And, by confe- 
I " quence, 

iliiur.sficd wUn the tec! ions w^v of locki'^g for all the letters of 
any woid, ^nLkIi he lus ( ccafiL-n for in tl.c ■:::,'7/ \il;cn nti'J-.cr 
the con(Kt'.ic:^t fyllL! I -<, i;or nuch Icls the whole word, \\i.ic 
there ./; ; it 7 '..■* : j. li '. J; 'jii ; i . 
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** quence, it was a grols niiftake in our language 
" to fpell knot with a K 5 but that from hence- 
" forward he would take care it fliould be writ- 
" ten with a C." Upon this all farther difficulty 
vanifhed ; Jboulder^-hwis were made clearly out to 
be jure paterm \ and our three gentlemen fwag- 
gered with as large and as flaunting ones as the 
beft. 

But as human happinefs is of a very fhort du- 
ration, fo in thofe days were human fafliions. 
Upon which it entirely depends. Shoulder-knots 
had their time ; and we muft now imagine them 
in their decline : For a certain lord came juft from 
Paris, with fifty yards of gold-lace upon his coat, 
cxadtly trimmed after the court-fefhion of that 
month. In two days, all mankind appeared clofed 
up in bars of gold-lace *. Whoever durft peep 
abroad without his complement of goli^ace^ was 

as fcandalous as a , and as ill received among 

the women. What fhould our three knights do 
in this momentous affair ? They had fufficiendy 
drained a point already, in the affair oi Jhoulder^ 
knots. Upon recourfe to the will, nothing ap- 
peared there but ahum filejitium. That of the 
Jboulder-knots was a loofe, flying, circumftantial 
point ; but this of gold-lace feemcd too coniider- 
able an alteration without better warrant : It did 
aliquo modo ejfentta adl^arercy and therefore re- 
VoL. I. Z quired 

* I cannot tell, whether the author means any new innova- 
tion by this word, or whether it b€ only to introduce the new 
methods of fordns and pcrt^crling fciipturc. 
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iiuired 1 701;:: ve precept. But about this time It 
:j1I ov.r, th.u the l;ramed brother aforefaid had 
r.ji *i- . .'.-.-■., i;.:/.-v;i-4/; and efpccially that won- 
..'..::V. piwce, J* :,u:'priL:t':srUi which has the fa- 
c'-I:y cr :;:achi:ig its reaiers to find out a meaning 
i;i v%\:rT thing but itfelt ; like commentators on 
t!i* *\: :--.'.:::.•:.•, who proceed prophets without 
i:r..Lr.':-r.i:.'.^ a fyllable of the text. Brothersy 
I'aid he, «:a -r^ t: bih:fsrmedy that of ^tlls ^vSi 
i\:n t gc :i ;r r J , fi i Kc:.tzt:ry * end fcriptory» That in 
r.r.' \— /."»;.-.-'; ^r:.V hire hf^re us, there is no precept 
cr r;« ■:.';: -; i:'\ui ^.-/./-/..w, conceditur : ^uty G. 
iS.tm .i:"Hr.nctur de nuncupatoria, negatur. For, 
i \:':frsy ir ,v:// remember^ u*e heard a fellow Jajy 
%i\:en Ttv %i\'re bcySy that he heard my father^ s man 
f:\y tl\:t he heard my father fay^ that he would ad* 
\ ijl' his fjtu to get gold-lacc on their coatSy as foon 
as ever th^ csuid proaire money to buy it. By G— , 
that is very true^ cries the other ; / remember it 
p:-rfeJ?'y tiv//, faiJ the thiixl. And fo, without 
more a:lo, they got the largeft gold-lace in the 
parifh, and walked about as fine as lords. 

A while after, there came up, all infapnon^ a 
pretty fort of JlumC'Colcured faitin \ for linings ; 

and 

• By this is meant traiMon^ allowed to hare equal authoritf 
with the {cripturc, or rather greater. 

t This is purgatory, whereof he fpeaks more particularly here- 
after ; but here, only t© fhew how fcripture was perverted to prove 
it ; which was done, hy giving equal authority, with the cawn^ to 
ApKvypha, called here a cccicil annexed. 

It is likely the autlior, in every one of theie changes in the bro- . 

tliers 
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and the mercer brought a pattern of It immediate- 
ly to our three gentlemen : At^ plfqfe yottr wor~ 
JhipSy faid he, my Lord C — , and Sir J. W. had 
linings out of this very piece lajl night. It takes 
ivonderfully ; and I Jhall not have a remnant lefty 
enough to make my nvife a pin-cufjiony by to-morrow 
morning at ten a clock. Upon tliis they fell again 
to rummage the will, becaufe the prefent cafe alfo 
required a politive precept, ihe lining being held 
by orthodox writers to be of the cflence of the 
coat. After long fearch, they could fix upon 
nothing to the matter in hand, except a fhort 
advice of their father in the wiH, to take care of 
Jirey and put out their candles before they went to 
fleep *. This, though a good deal for the pur- 
pofe, and helping very far towards felf-conviftion, 
yet not feeming wholly of force to eftabliih a 
command ; (being refolved to avoid farther fcru- 
pie, as well as future occaiion for icandal), fays 
he that was the fcholar, / remember to have read 
in ivillsy of a codicil annexed ; which is indeed a pari 
of the will ; and what it contains y hath eqtial autho^ 
Z 2 rUy 

thcrs drcfles, refers to fome particular error in the thirch cf Rome ; 
thoQgh it is not eafy, I think, to apply them all. But by this of 
fiame-fo/ourcd fatti/i, is maniicftly intended purgatory; Vy gold-lace 
tiiay perhaps he unut. (h>od, the lofty ornaments and plate in the 
churches. The frj6uldcr~knolx dnid filver fringe aie not io obvious, 
at ieaft to me. But tl-e Indian %urts of men, wcmen, and 
children, plainly relate to the j/idtures in the Romilh churches, 
of God like an old man, of the vir^n Mary, and our Saviour as 
a child. 

• That is, to take care of hell; and, in order to do that, to 
iiibdue 9Dd cxtinsmth their lufls. 
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r//y nvhh the reft. Now, I have been conftdertng 
of this fame will here before us ; and I cannot reckon 
it to be complete for want of fuch a codicil. I will 
therefore feiften one in its proper place very dextroujly. 
I have had it by mefome time. It was ivritten by a 
dog^keeper of my grandfather* s * ; and talks a great 
dealy as good luck nvould have it, of this very fame-' 
coloured fattin. The projeft was immediately ap- 
proved by the other two ; an old parchment fcroU 
was tagged on according to art, in the form of a 
codicil annexed, and the fattin bought and worn. 

Next winter, a player, hired for the purpofe 
by the corporation of fringe-makers, a£led his 
part in a new comedy, all covered with fiver- 
fringe * ; and, according to the laudable cuftom, 
gave rife to that fafhion. Upon which, the 
brothers confulting their father's will, to their 
great -aftonifhment found thefe words : Item, / 
charge and command my f aid three fons, to wear m 
fort ^/'filver-fringe upon or about their faid coats ^ &c. 
with a penalty, in cafe of difobedience, too long 
here to infert. However, after fomc paufe, the 
brother fo often mentioned far his erudition, 
who was well Skilled in criticifms, had found in a 
certain author, which he faid fhould be namekfs, 
that the fame word, which in the will is called 

fringe, 

* I believe this refers to that part of the Apocrypha ^ where 
mention is made of Tohit and his dog. 

f This is certainly the farther introducing tlic pomps of habit 
and ornament. 
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fringe^ does alfo fignify a broom-Jlick * ; and doubt- 
tcfs ought to have the fame interpretation in this 
paragraph. This another of the brothers diflik- 
ed, becaufe of that epithet fther ; which could 
not, he humbly conceived, in propriety of fpeech, 
be reafonably applied to a hroom-Jlich. But it was 
replied upon him, that tliis epithet was under- 
ftood in a mythological and allegorical fenfe. How- 
ever, he objected again, why their father Ihould 
forbid them to wear a broom-Jlick on their coats ; 
a caution that feemed unnatural and imperti- 
nent. Upon which he was taken up (hort, as 
one that fpoke irreverently of a m^ery \ which 
doubtlefs was very ufeful and -fignificant, but 
ought not to be over-cur ioufly pried into, or nice- 
ly reafoncd upon. And, in Ihort, their father's 
authority being now confiderably funk, this ex- 
pedient was allowed to ferve as a lawful difpenfa- 
tion for wearing theu* full proportion of fther'- 
fringe. 

A while after, was revived an old f^ifliion, long^ 

antiquated, of embroidery with Indian figures of 

men, women, and children f . Here they re- 

Z 3 membered 

* The next fubjc£t of our author's wit, is the glofles and in- 
terpretations of fcripturc, very many abAird ones of which arc 
allowed in the moft authentic books of the church of Rome. 
W, Woiton. 

\ The images of faints, the bledcd virgin, and our Saviour an 
infant. 

lh\d. Images in the chareh of Rome, give him but too fair a 
handle. The brothen rmenibered^ S^* The allegory here is dircrt.. 
W, IVotton. 
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membcred but too well, how their father had al- 
ways abhorred this fafhion ; that he made fcveral 
pai'agraphs on purpofe, importing his utter dc- 
tcftiition of it, and beftowing his everlafting curfe 
to his fons, whenever they fhould wear it. For 
all this, in a few days, they appeared higher in 
the fafliion than any body elfe in the town. But 
they folved the matter, by faying that thefe 
figures were not at all the fame with thofe that 
were formerly worn, and were meant in the will. 
Befides, they did not wear them in the fenfe as 
forbidden by their father; but as they were a 
commendable cnftom, and of great ufe to the 
public. That thefe rigorous claufes in the will 
did therefore r<rquire fome alloivance^ and a fa- 
vourable intei-pretation, and ought to be undcr- 
ftood cum grano falls. 

But fafhions perpetually altering in that age, 
the fcholaftic brother grew weary of fearching 
farther evafions, and folving everlafting contra- 
dictions. Refolved therefore, at all hazards, to 
comply with the modes of the world, they con- 
certed matters together, and agreed unanimonfly, 
to lock up their father's will in a Jirong box *, 
brought out of Greece or Italy, I have forgotten 
which 5 and trouble themfelves no farther to ex- 
amine 

* The Papifts formerly forbade the people the ufe of fcripture 
in a vulgar toneue : Peter therefore locki up his father's -will in a 
firong boXy brought out of Greece or Italy. Thefe countries are 
named, becaufe the New Teftament is written in GrecK; and 
the vulgar Latin, which is the authentic edition of the Bible in 
the church of Rome, is in the language of old Italy. /F. Jf^ottoa. 
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amine it, but only refer to its authority whenever 
they thought fit. In confequence whereof, a 
while after, it grew a general mode to wear an in- 
finite number o( points^ moft of them tagged with 
ftlver. Upon which, the fcholar pronounced e^ 
cathedra* y X\i2X points were abfolutelyywr^^^i/^rw, 
as they might very well remember. It is true, 
indeed, the fafhion prefcribed fomewhat more 
than were direftly named in the will : However, 
that they, a$ heirs-general of their father, had 
power to make and add certain clauies for public 
'emolument, though not deducible, totidem verbis^ 
from the letter of the will ; or elfe multa ahfurda 
fequerentur. This was underftood for canonical ; 
and therefore, on the fbllowirig Sunday, they 
came to church all covered -with, points/ 

The learned brother, fo often mentioned, was 
reckoned the beft fcholar, in all that, or the next 
ftreet to it ; infomuch, as having run fomething 
behind-hand in the world, he obtained the favour 
of a certain lord\y to receive him into his houfe, 
and to teach his children. A while after, the 
lord died 5 and he, by long pradlice of his fathers 

will, 

• The Popes, in their decretals and bulls, have given their 
fan^ioti to very many gainful do£lrincs, which are now received 
in the church o/Rome, that are not mentioned in fcripture, and 
are unknown to the primitive church. Peter accordingly pro- 
nounces ex cathedra, that points tagged -with filver -were abfohiefy 
jure paterno ; and fo they wore them in great numbers. U^. Wotton, 

f This was Conftantine the Great, from whom the Popes pre- 
tend a donation of St Peter's patrimony, which they have been 
never able to produce. 
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will, found the way of contriving a deed ofconvef' 
ance of that houfe to himfelf and his hcirsi 
Upon which he took pofleffion, turned the young 
'fquircs out, and received his brothers in their 
ftead*. 



SECT. III. 
A Digression concerning Critics f. 

ALTHOUGH I have been hitherto as cau- 
tious as I could, upon all occafions, mofl: 
nicely to follow the rules and methods of writing 
hid down by the example of our illuftrious mc- 
derns; yet has the unhappy fhortnefs of my me- 
mory led me into an error, from which I muft 
extricate myfelf, before I can decently purfue my 
principal fubjeft. I confefs with fhame, it was 
an unpardonable omiflion to proceed fo far as I 
have aheady done, before I had performed the 

due 

♦ Ih'id. The bifhops of Rome ciijoycd their privileges in- Rome, 
at firA by the favour of the emperors, whom at lad they (bat out 
of their own capital city, and then forged a donation from Con>- 
Jiantine the Great, the better to juftify what they did. In imi- 
tation of this, Peter, having run fomethwg behind-hand in the wpr/4 
obtained leave of a certain lord, &c. W* T^otton. 

f The feveral digrejpons are written in ridicuk of bad critics, 
dull commentators, and the whole fraternity of Grub-flreet phi- 
lofophers. Orrery. 



\ 
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due difcourfes, cxpoftulatory, fupplicatory, or 
deprecatory, with my good lords the critics, To- 
"vrards fome atonement for this grievous ncgledl, 
I do here make humbly bold to preient them 
^th a fhort account of themfelves and their arty 
by looking into the original and pedigree of the 
•word as it is generally underftood among us, and 
very briefly confidering the ancient and prefcnt 
fiate thereof. 

By the word critic^ at this day fo frequent m 
all converfations, there have fometimes been di- 
ftinguifhed three very different fpecies of mortal 
men, according as I have read in ancient books and 
pamphlets. For, firft, by this term was under- 
ftood fuch pcrfons as invented or drew up rules 
for themfelves and the world j by obfen'ing which, 
a careful reader might be able to pronounce upon 
the produiStions of the learned^ form his tafte to 
a true relilh of xhtfublime and the admirable j and 
divide every beauty of matter or of ftyle from the 
corruption that apes it : In their common peru- 
fal of books, fingling out the errors and defcfts, 
flie naufeous, the fulfome, the dull, and the im- 
pertinent, with the caution of a man that walks 
through Edinburgh ftreets in a morning ; who is 
indeed as careful as he can, to watch diligent- 
ly, and -fpy out the lilth in his way 5 not that he 
is curious to obferve the colour and complexion 
of the ordure, or take its dimenfions, much lefs 
to be paddling in, or tafting ; but only with a de- 
fign to come out as cleanly as he may. Thefe 

mea 
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men fecm, though very erroncoufly, to have un- y^ 
derftood tlic appellation of cri fie in a literal fcnfe*, 1"^ 
that one principal part of his ofiicei was to praife 1^ 
and acquit ; and that a critic^ who fets up to read 
only for an occaHon of cenfufe and reproof, is a 
creature as barbarous as a Judge, who fliould 
take up a refolution to hang all men that came 
before him upon a trial. 

Again, by the word critic have been meant the 
reflorers of antient learning, from the wormsi 
and graves, and dufi: of manufcripts. 

Now, the races of thofe two have been for 
fomc ages utterly extindt ; and befides, to dif- 
courfe any fartlier of them, would not be at all 
to my purpofe. 

The third, and nobleft fort, is that of the 
TRUE CRITIC, whofe original is the moft an- 
cient of all. Evci-y true critic is a hero bom, de- 
fcending in a direct line from a celeftial ftem by 
Momus and Hybris, who begat Zoilus, who be- 
gat TigcUius, who begat Etcatera the elder, who 
begat Bentley and Rymer, and Wotton, and 
Pcrrault, and Dennis, who begat Etcatera the 
younger. 

And thefc are the critics froiA whom the com- 
mon-wealth of learning has in all ages received 
fuch immenfe benefits, that the gratitude of 
their admirers placed their origin in heaven, a- 
mong thofe of Hercules, Thefeus, Perfeus, and 
other great dcfervers of mankind. But heroic 
vhtue itfclf hath not been exempt from the oblo- 
quy 
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quy of evil tongues. For it hath been objefted, 
that thofe ancient heroes, famous for their com- 
bating fo many giants, and dragons, and robbers, 

-were in their own pcrfons a greater nuifance to 
mankind, than any of thofe monfters they fub- 
dued ; and therefore, to render their obligations 
more complete, wlien all other vermin were de- 
ftroyed, ihould in confcience have concluded 
with the lame juftice upon themfelvcs ; as Her- 
cules mod generoufly did ; and hath, upon that 
fcorc, procured to himfelf more temples and vo- 
taries, than the bcft of his fellows. For thefe 
reafons, 1 fuppofe, it is, why fome have con- 

• ceived, it would be very expedient for the pu- 
blic good of learning, that every true critic^ as 
fooQ as he had finiihed his talk afligned, fhould 
immediately deliver himfelf up to ratfbane, or 
hemp, or from fome convenient altitude; and 
that no man's prctenfions to fo illuftrious a cha- 
rafter, fhould by any means be received, before 
that operation were performed. 

Now, from this heavenly defcent of criticifm^ 
and the clofe analogy it bears to heroic virtue ^ it 
b eafy to aflign the proper employment of a true 
ancient genuine critic ; which is, to travel through 
this vaft world of writings ; to purfue and hunt 
thofe monftrous faults bred within them •, to drag 
ont the lurking errors, like Cacns from his den ; 
to multiply them like Hydra's heads ; and rake 
them together like Augeas's dung : Or elfe drive 
away a fort of dangerous fowl, who have a per- 

verfe 
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Terfe inclination to plunder the beft branches of 
the tree of knowledge^ like thofc Stymphalian birds 
that eat up the fruit. 

Thefe reafonings will fiirnifli us with an ade- 
quate definition of a true critic ; that he is a dif- 
coverer and colleBor of writers faults ; which may 
be farther put beyond difpute, by the following 
demonftration : That whoever will examine the 
writings in all kinds, wherewith this antient fed 
has honoured the world, fhall immediately find, 
from the whole thread and tenor of them, that 
the ideas of the authors have been altogether 
converfant and taken up with the faults, and ble- 
mifhes, and overfights, and miftakes of other 
writers ; and, let the fubjeft treated on be what- 
ever it will, their imaginations are fo entirely pof- 
feflTed, and replete with the defefts of other pens, 
that the very quinteflTence of what is bad, does of 
necefilty diftill into their own ; by which means, 
the whole appears to be nothing elfe but an ab" 
flraEi of the criticifms they themfelves have made. 

Having thus briefly confidered the original and 
office of a critic^ as the word is underftood in its 
mod noble and univerfal acceptation ; I proceed 
to refute the objedtions of thofe who argue from 
the filcnce and preterniiffion of authors ; by 
which they pretend to prove, that the very art of 
criticifm^ as now exercifed, and by me explained, 
is wholly modern ; and confequently, that the 
critics of Great Britain and France, have no title 
to an original fo ancient and illuflripus as I have 
I deduced. 
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deduced. Now, if I can clearly make out, on 
the contrary, that the moft ancient writers have 
particularly defcribed both the perfon and the 
office of a true critic^ agreeable to the definition 
laid down by me ; their grand obje^ion, from 
the filence of authors, v/ill fall to the ground. . 

I confefs to have for a long time borne a part 
in this general error ; from which I lliould never 
have acquitted myfdf, but through the affiftance 
of our noble moderns ; whofe moft edifying vo- 
lumes I turn indefatigably over night and day, 
for the improvement of my mind, and the good 
of my countiy. Thcfe have with . unwearied 
pains made many ufeful fearches into the weak 
fides of the ancients^ and given a comprehenfive 
lift of them. Befides, they have proved be\ond 
contradi<n.ion, that the very fineft things, deliver- 
ed of old, have been long fince invented, and 
brought to light by much later pens * ; and that 
the nobleft difcoveries, thofe ancients ever made ' 
of art and naturfe, have all been produced by the 
tranfcending genius of the prefent age. "Which 
clearly iliews, how little merit thofe ancients can 
juftly pretend to ; and takes off that blind admi- 
ration paid them by men in a corner, who have 
the unhappinefs of converfing too little with pre- 
fent things, Reflefting maturely upon all this, and 
taking in the whole compafs of huaian nature, I 
cafily concluded, that thefc ancients^ highly fen- 
VoL. I. A a fiblc 

• Sec Wotton of ancient and nnodem learning. 
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fible of their many imperfections, muft needs 
have endeavoured, from fome paflages in dicir 
works, to obviate, foften, or divert the cenfori- 
ous reader, by fatire or panegyric^ upon the trut 
critics f in imitation of their majlers^ the modems* 
Now, in the common places of both thefe *, I was 
plentifully inftrufted, by a long courfe of ufcfiil 
fludy in prefaces and prologues ; and therefore im- 
mediately refolved to try what I could difcover 
of either, by a diligent perufal of the mod anci- 
ent writers, and efpecially thofe who treated of 
th^ earlieft times. Here I found, to my great 
furprife, that although they all entered, upon 
occafion, into particular defcriptions of the true 
critic^ according as they were governed by their 
fears or their hopes ; yet whatever they touched 
of that kind, was with abundance of caution^ ad- 
venturing no farther than mythology and hierogly^ 
phic. This, I fuppofc, gave ground to fuperficial 
readers, for urging the filence of authors againft 
the antiquity of the true critic ; though the types 
are fo appofite, and the applications fo ncceflary 
and natural, that it is not eafy to conceive, how 
any reader of a modern eye and tajle could over- 
look them. I fliall venture, from a great num- 
ber to |)roduce a few, which, I am very confi- 
dent, will put this queftion beyond difpute. 

It well deferves confidering, that thefe ancieni 
nuritersy in treating enigmatically upon the fub- 
je6l, have generally fixc'd upon the very fame hie^ 



• Satire and panegyrie upon critics. 



^ 
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'roglyph: varying only the ftory, according to 
their affedSons, or their wit. , For, firft, Paufa- 
nias is of ojMnion, that the perfection of writing 
correft, was entirely owing to the inftitution of 
critics. And that he can poffibly mean no other 
than the true critic^ is> I think, manifeft enough 
from the following defcription. He fays *, They 
nvere a race of men who delighted to nibble at thefu-- 
ferfluities and excrefcences of books i which the learn- 
ed at length obferving^ took warnings of their own 
accord^ to lop the luxuriant, the rotten, the dead, 
Xhcfaplefsy and the overgrown branches, from their . 
works. But now, all this he cunningly fhades 
under the following allegory : That the Nauplians 
in Argos learned the art of pruning their vines, by 
obferving, that when an ASS had browfed upon one 
of them, it thrived the better, and bore fairer fruit. 
But Herodotus f, holding the very fame hiero- 
glyph, fpeaks much plainer, and almofl in terminis. 
He hath been fo bold as to tax the true critics of 
ignorance and malice ; telling us openly, for I 
think nothing can be plainer, that in the wejlern 
part of Libya, there were ASSES with horns. 
Upon which relation Ctefias % yet refines, men- 
tioning the very fame animal about India 5 add- 
ing, that whereas all other ASSES wanted a gall, 
thefe horned ones werefo redundant in that part, that 
their fiefh was not to be eaten, becaufe of its extreme 
bitternefs. 

Aa 2 Now, 

• Lib f Lib. 4. 

\ Vide excerpta ez eo'apud Pbotiam. 
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Now, the reafon why thofe ancient writers 
treated this fubje^l only by types and figures, was, 
bccaufe they durft not make open attacks againft 
a party fo potent and terrible, as the critics of 
tliofe ages were j whofe very voice was fo dread- 
ful, that a legion of authors would tremble, and 
drop their pens at the found : For fo Herodotus 
tells us exprefsly in another place *y how a vajl 
army of Scythians was put to flight in a panic terror 
' by the braying of an ASS. From hence it is con- 
jcftured by certain profound philologers^ that the 
f^reat awe and reverence paid to a true critic by 
the writers of Britain, have been derived to us 
from thofe our Sc)thian anceftors. In fhort, 
this dread was fo univerfal, that, in procefs of 
time, thofe authors who had a mind to publifli 
their fentiments more freely, in defcribing the 
true critics of their feveral ages, were forced to 
leave ofif the ufe of the former hieroglyph^ as too 
nearly -approaching the prototype ; and invented 
other terms inftead thereof, that were more cau- 
tious and myftical. So Diodorus f, fpeaking to 
the fame purpofe, ventures no farther than to 
iay, that, /// the mountains of Helicon^ there grows a 
certain weed, which bears a flower of fo damned a 
fcenty as to poifon thofe who offer to fmell it. Lucre- 
tius gives exadVly the fame relation : 

Rfl eiiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos, 
I' /oris odore hominem retro confueta necare J. 

Lib. 6^ 

* Lib. 4. t Lib. 

'I Near Helicon, and round the learned hill. 

Grow trees whofc bloflums with their odour kill. 
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But Ctefias, whom we lately quoted, hath beea 
a great deal bolder. He had been ufed with 
much feverity by the true critics of his own age, 
and therefore could not forbear to leave behind 
him, at leaft, one deep mark of his vengeance 
againft the whole ti4be. His meaning is fo near 
the furface, that I wonder how it poffibly came 
to be overlooked by thofe who deny the antiqui- 
ty of the true critics. For, pretending to make a 
defcriptibn of many ftrange animals about India, 
he hath fet down thefe remarkable words, -/f- 
mon^ the reji^ fays he; there is a ferpent that wants 
teeth, and confequently cannot biic ; but if its vomjt, 
to nvhich it is much addi5ledy happens to fall upon any 
thing J a certain rottennefs or corruption enfues. Thefe 
ferpents are generally found among the mountains 
where jewels growj and they frequently emit a poi- 
ibnous juice; whereof whoever drinks ^ that perfon^s 
hvTinsfly out of his noftrils. 

There was alfo among the ancients^ a fort of 
critics y not diflinguifhcd vafpecie from the former, 
but in growth or degree, who feem to have been 
only the tyro^s ov junior fcholars ; yet, becaufe of 
their differing employments, they are frequently 
mentioned as a feft by themfelves. The ufual 
exercife of thefe younger ftudents was, to attend 
conftantly at theatres, and learn to fpy out the 
worjl parts of the play, whereof they were obliged 
carefully to take note, and render a rational ac- 
count to their tutors. Flefhed at thefe fmaller 
fports, like young wolves, they grew up in time 
^ A a 3 \g. 
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to be nimble and ftrong enough for hunting 
clown large game. For it hath been obfervcd, 
both among ancients and moderns, that a true cri- 
tic hath one quality in common with a ivhore and 
^n aldermatiy never to change his title or his na- 
ture ; that a grey critic has been certainly a green 
one, the perfections and acquirements of his age 
being only the improved talents of his youth } 
like hemp^ wliich fomc naturalifts inform us is bad 
iov fujfocntiomy though taken but in th^ feed. I 
efleem the invention, or at leaft the refinement of 
prdogucsy to have been owing to thcfe younger 
proficients, of whom Terence makes frequent 
and honourable mention, under the name of 
malevoli. 

Now, it is certain the inftitution of the true 
cri/ics, was of abfolute neceffity to the common- 
weakh of learning. For all human aftions fcem 
to be divided, like Themiftocles and his com- 
pany : One man can ^c/dlc^ and another can make 
a fmall toivn a great city \ and he that cannot do 
either one or the other, deferves to be kicked out 
of the creation. The avoiding of which penalty, 
has doubtlefs given the firft birth to the nation of 
criiics ; and withal, an occadon for their fecret 
detr.K^ors to report, that a true critic is a fort of 
mechanic, fet up with a ftock and tools for his 
trade at as little cxpence as a taykr ; and that there 
is muc]\ analogy between the utenfils and abilities 
of ooth : That the tayhrs hell is the type of a 
critic s common-place^boohy and his wit and learn- 



% 
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ing held forth by the goofe : that it requires at 
leaft as many of thefe to the making up of one 
icholar, as of the others to the compolition of a 
man ; that the valour of both is equal, and their 
iveapons near of a fize. Much may be faid in an- 
fwcr to thofe invidious refleftions : And I can 
pofitively affirm the firft to be a falfehood : For, 
on the contrary, nothing is more certain, than 
that it requires greater layings out to be free of 
the critiifs company, than of any other you can 
name. For, as to be a true beggar^ it will cod: the 
richeft candidate every groat he is worth ; fo, 
before one can commence a true critic^ it will coft 
a man all the good qualities of his mind \ which 
perhaps for a lefs purchafe would be thought but 
an indifferent bargain. , 

. Having thus amply proved the antiquity of 
criticifm^ and defcribed the primitive ftate of it ; 
I fhall now examine the prefent condition of this 
empire, and fliew how well it agrees with its an- 
cient felf. A certain author, whofe works have 
many ages fince been entirely loft, does, in his 
fifth book, and eighth chapter, fay of critics^ that 
their *writings are the mirrors of learning *. This 
I under ftand in a literal fenfc; and fuppofc our 
author muft mean, that whoever defigns to be a 
perfect writer, muft inf[)c6t into the books of rr/- 
ticsy and correft his invention there, as in a mir- 
ror. Now, whoever confidcrs, that the mirrors 

of 

• A quotation after the manner of a great author. VUe Bent- 
ifvV diirertciihn, &:. 
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of the ancients' were made of brafs^ ^caA/tne tner-- 
curio, may prefently apply the two principal qua- 
lifications of a true modern critic; and confc*' 
quently muft needs conclude, that thefc have al- 
leys been, and muft be for ever the lame. For 
brafs is an emblem of duration, and, when it is 
fldlfuUy bumilhed, will caft refieBions ivom its 
owtifuperficies, without any aiSftance of tnercurj 
from behind. All the other talents of a critic 
will not require a particular mention, being in- 
cluded, or eafily reducible to thefe. However, I 
fliall conclude with three maxims, which may 
ferve bo.th as charafteriftics to diftinguifh " a true 
modern critic from a pretender, and will be alfo of 
admirable ufe to thofe worthy fpirits who engage 
in fo ufeful and honourable an art. 

The firft is. That criticifm, contrary to all o* 
ther faculties of. the ihtelleft, is ever held the 
trueft and beft, when it is the very firjl refult of 
the critics mind : as fowlers reckon the firft aim 
for the fureft, and feldom fail of miffing the 
mark, if they ftay for a fecond. 

Secondly, The true critics are known by their 
talent of fwarming about the nobleft writers, to 
which they arc carried merely by inftinft, as a rat 
•to the beft cheefe, or a wafp to the faireft fruiti. 
So when the ling is on horfeback, he is fure to 
be the dirtieji perfon of the company \ and they 
that make their court beft, are fuch as be/patter 
him moft. 

Laftly, A true critic in the perufal of a book, is 

Uke 
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like z dog2Lt2L feaft, whofe thoughts and ftomach 
are wholly fct upon what the guefts Jling away ; 
and confequently is apt to fnar/ moft when diere 
are the feweft hones. 

Thus much, I think, is fuiScient to ferve by 
way of addrefs to my patrons, the true modern 
critics ; and may very well atone for my pa ft fi- 
lence, as well as that which I am like to obfci-ve 
for the future. I hope I have deferved fo well 
of their whole body^ as to meet with generous and 
tender ufage from their hands. Supported by 
which expedlation, I go on boldly to purine thofe 
adventures already fo happily begun. 



SECT. IV. 
A TALE OF A TUB. 



I Have now with much pains and fludy con- 
ducted the reader to a period, where he muft 
cxpeft to hear of great revolutions. For no 
fooner had our learned brother ^ fo often mention- 
ed, got a warm houfc of his own over his head, 
than he began to look big, and take mightily up- 
on him ; infomuch that, unlefs the gentle reader, 
out of his great candour, will pleafe a little to ex- 
alt his idea, I am afraid he will henceforth hai'dly 

know the hero of the play, when he happens to 

meet 
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meet him ; his part^ his drefs, and his mien being 
fo much altered. 

He told his brothers, he would have them to 
know that he was their elder, and confcquently if 
his father's fole heir 5 nay, a while after he would 
not allow them to call him brother, but Mr 
PETER ; and then he muft be flyled Father 
PETER, and fometimes My Lord PETER. To 
fupport this grandeur, which he foon began to 
confider could not be maintained without a4)etter 
fonde than what he was bom to ', after much e 
thought, he caft about at laft to turn proje^or zai s 
virtuofo ; wherein he fo well fucceeded, that ma- 
ny famous difcoveries, projefts, and machines, 
which bear great vogue and pradbicc at prefent in 
the world, are owing entirely to Lord PETER's 
invention. I will deduce the beft account I have 
been able to coUeft, of the chief amongft them •, 
without confidering much the order they came 
out in ; becaufe, I think, authors are not well 
agreed as to that point. 

I hope, when this treatiie of mine fhall be 
tranflated into foreign languages, (as I ipay with- 
out vanity affirm, that the labour of collecting, 
the faithfiilnefs in recounting, and the great ufe- 
fiilnefs of the matter to the public, will amply de- 
ferve that juftice), that the worthy members of 
the feveral academies abroad, efpecially thofe of 
France and Italy, will favourably accept thefe 
humble offers for the advancement of univerfal 
knowledge, I do alfo advcrtifc the moft reve- 
rend 
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rend fathers the eaftcrn ^miffionaries, that I have, 
purely for their fakes, made ufe of fuch words 
and phrafes as will beft admit an eafy turn into 
any of the oriental languages, cfpecially the Chi- 
nefe. And fo I proceed, with great content of 
mind, upon reflcfting how much emolument this 
"whole globe of the earth is like to reap by my 
labours. 

The firft undertaking of Lord Peter was, to 
purchafe a large continent *, lately faid to have 
been difcovered in Terra Aujlral'ts Incognita, This 
tradk of land he bought at a very great penny- 
worth from the difcoverers themfelves, (though 
fome pretended to doubt whether they had ever 
been there), and then retailed it into feveral can- 
tons, to certain dealers, who carried over colonies, 
but were all fhipwrccked in the voyage. Upon 
which Lord Peter fold the faid continent to other 
cuftomers again^ and again^ and again^ and again, 
with the fame fuccefs. 

The fecond projeft I fliall mention, was his fo- 
vereign remedy for the nvorms f, efpecially thole 
in xhcfpUen, The patient was to eat nothing af- 
ter fupper for three nights if. As foon as he 

went 

• That is purgatory. 

f Penance and abjhlut'ion arc played upon under the notion of 
z fiver eign remedy for the vjorms, eipecially in the fplccn; which, 
by obierving Peter's prefcription, would void infcnfibly by per- 
ipiration, afcending through the brain, &c. W. Wotton. 

\ Here the author ridicules the penances of the church of 
Rome ; which may be made as eafy to the (inner as he pleafes, 
proyidcd he will pay for them accordingly. 
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went to bed, he was carefully to lie on one fide; I ^ 
and when he grew weaiy, to turn upon the If 
other. He muft alfo duly confine his two eya I a 
to the fame object ; and by no means break wind 1 1 
at both ends together, without manifeft oca- 1 1 
fion. Thefe prefcriptions diligently obferved, 
the worms would void infcnfibly by perfpiration, 
afcending through the brain. 

A third invention was the erefting of a ivhij" 
pering-'office *, for the public good and eafe of all 
fuch as are hypochondriacal, or troubled with 
the cholic ; as like wife of all eves-droppers, phyfi- 
cians, mid wives, fmall politicians, friends fallen 
out, repeating poets, lovers happy or in defpair, 
bawds, privy counfellors, pages, parafltes, and 
buffoons ; in fhort, of all fuch as are in danger 
of burfting with too much ivind. An afs^s head 
was placed fo conveniently, that the party afieft- 
ed might eafily with his mouth accoft either of 
the animal's ears ; to which he was to apply clofc 
for a certain fpace, and by a fugitive faculty pe- 
culiar to the ears of that animal, receive immedi- 
ate benefit, either by eruftation, or expiration, 
or evomition. 

Another very beneficial projedt of Lord Peter's 

was an office of infuratice f for tobacco-pipes, mar- 

I tyrs 

• By his w^i/jsm/.j^-a/^ff, for the relief of eves-droppprs, phy- 
ficians, bawds, and privy counrcilors, lie ridicules auricular con- 
feflion ; and the pritft, who takes it, is dcfcribcd by the ajii 
head. W. Woiton, 

f This T take to be the oflF.ce of hiduhencei^ tlie grois alufc 
whereof firft gave occafion for the Reformation. 
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tyrs of the modern zeal ; volumes of poetry, 

fibadows, and rivers : That thefe, nor 

any of thefe, fhall receive damage hj fire. From 
whence our friendly focieties may plainly find 
themfelves to be only tranfcribers from this ori- 
ginal ; though the one and the other have been 
of great benefit to the undcrtakei-s, as well as of 
equal to the public. 

Lord Peter was alfo held the original author 
of puppets and raree-fijows * ; the great ufefulnefs 
whereof being fo generally known, I fhall not en- 
large farther upon this particular. 

But another difcovery, for which he was much 
renowned, was his famous univerfal/>/Vi/?f. For 
having remarked how your common pickle X^ in 
ufc among houfewives, was of no farther benefit 
than to preferve dead flefh, and certain kinds of 
vegetables ; Peter, with great coft, as well as art, 
had contrived a pickle proper for houfcs, gardens, 
towns, men, women, children, and cattle; where- 
in he could preferve them as found as infefts in 
amber. Now', this />/«!/?, to the tafte, the fmell, 
and the fight, appeared exadlly the fame with 
what is in common fervice for beef, and butter, 
and herrings, and has been often that way applied 
Vol. J. B b with 

• 1 believe arc the monkeries and ridiculous proccflions, &cS 
aLmong'tlic Papifts. 

f Holy water he calls an unlverfal piiklc, to prcfcrre houfes, 
gardens, towns, men, women, cliildrcn, and catilc, wherein he 
could pre/crve them as found as infers in amber. Jf^. Wotton, 

\ This 15 cafily undcrftood to be holy water, ccnjpof^d of the 
fame ingrcdieot* with msLny other pickles. 
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with great fucccfs; but for its many fovereign 
virtues, was a quite different thing. For Peter 
would put in a certain quantity of his powder 
plmpcrlimpimp* y after which it never failed of 
fuccefs. The operation was performed hjjparge* 
fiicllon t> in a proper time of the moon. The pa- 
tient, who was to be pickled^ if it were a heufc, 
would infallibly be preferved from all fpiders, 
rats, and weazelsj if the party affedled were a 
dog, he fhould be exempt from mange, and mad- 
nefs, and liunger. It alfo infallibly took away all 
fcabs and lice, and fcald-heads from children; 
never hindering the patient from any duty, either 
at bed or board. 

But of all Peter's rarities he moft valued a cer- 
tain fct oi hulls \y whofe race was by great fortune 
preferved in a lineal defcent fronr> thofe that 
guarded the golden fleece i Though fomc, who pre- 
tended to obfcrve them curioufly, doubted the 
breed had not been kept entirely chafte ; becaufe 
they had degenerated from their anceftors in fome 

qualities, 

•I ♦ And becaufe holy water differs only in c«nfecration from 
common water, therefore he ttUs us, that his pickle by the 
powder of pmperlimpirnp receives new virtues, though it dilTcrs 
not in fjght nor fmell from the common pickles, which prcfervc 
beef, and butter, and herrings. W» Wotton. 
\ t SprhiKing. 

\ The Papal hulls arc ridiculed by name; fo that here wc are 
at no lofs for the author's meaning. W. fTottoii. 

Ibid. Here the author has kept the name, and means the Pope^s 
hullsy or rather his lulmiuaclons, and excommunications of he- 
retical princes, all figned wiih lead, and thcfealof the fJhcrman; 
and therefoie faid to bsixc leaden feet ^xvd ^^'<s tails. 
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qualities, and had acquired other$ very extraordi- 
nary, but a foreign mixture. The hulls of Colchos 
are recorded to have brazen feci. But whether it 
happened by ill paflure and running, by an allay 
from intervention of other parents, from ftolen 
intrigues ; whether a weaknefs in then- progeni- 
tors had impaired the fcminal virtue, or, by a de- 
cline necefTary through a long courfc of time, 
the originals of nature being depraved in thefe 
latter ilnful ages of the world : Whatever was 
the caufe, it is certain. That Lord Peter's hulls 
were extremely vitiated by the ruft of time in the 
metal of their feet, which was now funk into 
common lead. However, the terrible rearing pe- 
culiar to their lineage, was prefci-ved ; as likewife 
that faculty of breathing out fire from their no- 
ftrils * ; which notwithftanding many of their de- 
tractors took to be a feat of art, and to be no- 
thing fo terrible as it appeared, proceeding only 
from their ufual courfe of diet, which was of 
fquihs and crackers f . However, they had two 
peculiar marks, which extremely diftinguiflied 
them from the hulls of Jafon, and which I have 
not met together in the dcfcriptlon of any other 
monfter, befide that in Horace, 

B b 2 Farias 

• Thcfe paflages, and ir.any others, no douht, muft be con- 
flruccl as antichriftian, by the chuixh of Rome. When the chief 
miniftcr and his minions are expofed, the keener the fatire, the 
more liable is it to be interpreted into high trcalbn againfl the 
King. Orrery. 

f Thefe are the fulminations of the Pope, threatening hell 
gnd damnation to thofc princes who ofiend \\\tnL, 
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Var'ms inducer e plumas / 

and 1 gi 

Atrum definit in pifcem. I \ 

For thefe hady^^j^/ tails; yet upon occafion could 
ouUjly any bird in the air. Peter put thefe hulk 
upon feveral employs. Sometimes he would fet 
them a roaring to fright naughty boys *, and make 
them quiet. Sometimes he would fend them out 
upon errands of great importance ; where it is 
wonderful to recount, and perhaps the cautious 
reader may think much to believe it ; an appetitus 
fenfthilis deriving itfelf through the whole femily, 
from their noble anceflors, guardians of the goU 
den jleece : They continued fo extremely fond of 
goldy that if Peter fent them abroad, though it 
were only upon a compliment, they would roar, 
znd /pi tf and be/cby ^nd pifsy 3xid fort , zndfnivel 
out Jire^ and keep a perpetual coil, till you flung 
them a bit of gold ; but then, pul'veris exigui 
jaBuy they would grow calm and quiet as lambs. 
In fhort, whether by fecret connivance, or en- 
couragement from their mafter, or out of their 
own liquoriOi afFeiHiion to gold, or both ; it is 
certain they were no better than a fort of fturdy, 
fwaggering beggars ; and, where they could not 
prevail to get an alms, would make women mif- 
carry, and children fall into fits 5 who to this very 
day ufually call fprights and hobgoblins by the 
name of hull-beggars. They grew at laft fo very 

trouble- 

* That is, Kings who incurred his diTpleafure. 
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troublefome to the neighbourhood, that fome 
gentlemen of the north^wej} got a parcel of right 
Englifh bull^dogSy and baited them fo terribly, that 
they felt it ever after. 

I muft needs mention one more of Lord 'Peter's 
projefts, which was very extraordinary, and dif- 
covered him to be mafter of a high reach, and 
profound invention. Whenever it happened that 
any rogue of Newgate was condemned to be hang- 
ed, Peter would ofFer him a pardon for \ certain 
fum of money; which when the poor caitiff had 
made all fhifts to fcrape up, and fend, his Lordjbip 
would return a piece of paper in this form * : 

•* nn O. all mayors, fheriffs, jailors, conftables, 
*^ bailiffs, hangmen, is^c. Whereas we are 

*^ informed, t^at A. B. remains in the hands of 
** you, or fome of you, under the fentence of 
** death ; we will and command you, upon fight 
** hereof, to let tlie laid prifoner depan to his 
** own habitation, whether he ftands condemned 
** for murder, fodomy, rape, facrilege, inccfl:, 
*^ treafori, blafphemy, Istc. for which this fhall 
** be your fufficient warrant. And if you fail 
•* thereof, G — d d — ^mn you and yours to all 
•* eternity. And fo we bid you heartily farewell. 
Tour mojl humble 

Mat^s many 

Emperor Peter." 

• This is a copy of a general pardon, figned Servus fervorum. 
Hid, Abfolution in articula mortis, and* the tax camera apofto' 
ftcit, arc jcftcd upon in Emperor Peter's letter. IV. H'otton. 

B b 3 TV^ 
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The wretches trufting to this, loft their lives 
and money too. 

I defirc of tliofc whom the learned among po- 
ftcrity will appoint for conmientators upon this 
elaborate treatife, that they will proceed with 
great caution upon certain dark points, wherein 
all who are not vere adeptly may be in danger to 
form ralli and hafty conclufions ; efpecially in 
fome niyfterious paragraphs, where certain ar- 
cana arc joined for brevity's fake, which in the 
operation muH: be divided. And I am certain, 
that future fons of art will returri,large thanlcs to 
my memory, for fo grateful, {q ufeful an innuendo. 

It will be no difficult part to perfuade the 
reader, that fo many worthy difcoveries met with 
great fuccefs in the world ; though I may juftly 
aflure him, that I have related iBUch the fmalleft 
number ; my defign having been only to fingle 
out fuch as will be of moft benefit for public imi- 
tation, or which beft ferved to give fome idea of 
the re^h and wit of the inventor. And there- 
fore it need not be wondered, if by this time 
Lord Peter was become exceeding rich. But, 
alas ! he had kept his brain fo long and fo vio- 
lently upon the rack, that at laft it Jhooh itfelf, 
and began to turn round for a little eafe. In fliorr, 
what with pride, projcdls, and knavery, poor 
Peter was grown diftracled, and conceived the 
flrangeft imaginations in the world. In the 
height of his fits, as it is ufual with thofe wlio 
run mad out df pride, he would call himfclf 

God 
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God Almighty *, and fooaetimes monarch (fthe um^ 
verfe. I have feen him (fays my author) take 
three old high-cronvmd hats f , and clap them att 
on his bead, three ftory high, with a huge "bunch 
of keys at his girdle :{:, and an angling rod in his 
hand. In which guife, whoever went to .take 
him by the hand in the way of falutation, Peter, 
with much grace, like a well-educated fpaniel, 
would prefent them with his foot § ; and if they 
refufed his civility, then he would raife it as high 
as their chops, and give them a damned kick on 
the mouth ; which hath ever fince been called a 
falute. Whoever walked by without paying him 
their compliments, having a wonderful ftrong 
breath, he would blow their hats off into the 
dirt. Mean time his affairs at home went upfide 
down, and his two brothers had a wretched time ; 
where his firft boutade || was, to kick both their 

nuives 
• 

* The Pope is not only allowed to be the vicar of Chrifl, but 
Ly feveral divines is called GcJ upon earthy and dfher blalphe- 
jnous titks arc given him. 

f The triple crown. 

\ The keys of the church. » T he church is here taken for 
the gate of heaven ; for tJie keys of heaven are aflumed by the 
pjpt in conicqucnce of what our l^ord faid to Peter, I -will give 
ttnto ihec the keys of the k'wgdom of heavert' Huivkcf. 

IbiJ. The Popc*s univerfal monarchy, and his triple crown, ancV 
fifher's ring. jr. jrotton, 

§ Neither does his arrogant way of requhing men to kifs his 
flipper Ibape refleftion. ly. Wottou, 

II This word properly figoifics a fuddcn jerk, or lafh of an 
horlb, when you do not expert it. 
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wives one morning out of doors *, and his owa Y 
too ; and in their ftead, gave orders to pick up 
•the firft three ftrollers could be met with in th«- 
ftreets. A while after he naHed up the cellar- 
door ; and would not allow his brothers a drop 
of di4nk to their victuals f . Dining one day at an 
alderman's in the city, Peter obferved him expatia- 
ting, after the manner of his brethren, in the praifes 
of his flrloin of beef. Beefy faid the faid magi- 
firate, is the king of meat ; Beef comprehends in it 
the quintejfence of partridge ^ and quaiiy and venifon^ 
andpheafantj and plum^pudding^ and cufiard. When 
Peter came home, he would needs take the fancy 
of cooking up this doftrine into ufe, and apply 
the precept, in default of a firloin, to his brown 
loaf. Bready fays he, dear brothers ^ is thejiaffof 
life : in nvhich bread is contained^ inclufive, the 
quintejfence of beef mutton^ vealy venijhny partridge^ 
plum^puddingy and cujlard : And to render all com» 
pletCy there is intermingled a due quantity ofivater^ 
nvhofe crudities are alfo correBed by yeqfl or barm^ 
through which means it becomes a nvholefome ferment' 
ed liquor^ diffufed through the mafs of the bread. 
Upon the ftrength of thefe conclufions, next day 
at dinner, was the brown loaf fcrved up, in all 
the formality of a city-feaft. Come^ brothers^ faid 
• Peter, fall tOj and /pare not ; here is excellent good 

mutton 

• The ceflUcy of the Romifli clergy is ffruck at in Peter's beat- 
ing his own and brothers wives out of doors. W, Wotion, 

f The Pope's refufing the cup to the laity, pcrfuading them 
that the blood is containtd \t\ tV\t btt-ad, ^»d tiiat the bread isi 
the real aiid entire bod^ ol Q^vxi^. 
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mutton * : Or holdy now my hand is /«, / will help 
you. At which word, in much ceremony, with 
fork and knife he carves out two good flices of a 
loaf, and prefents each on a plate to his brothers. 
The elder of the two, not fuddenly entering into 
Lord Peter's conceit, began with very civil lan- 
guage to examine the myftery. My Lord^ faid 
he, / doubt J with great fubmijftonj there may be fome 
miftahe. What I fays Peter, you are fleafant : Come 
then^ let us hear this jeji your head is Jo big with. 
None in the world, my Lord ; but, unlefs I am very 
much deceived, your Lord/hip was pleafed a whife 
ago to let fall a word about mutton, and I would be 
glad to fee it with all my heart. How I faid Peter, 
appearing in great furprife, / do not comprehend 

this at all.-^ Upon which, the younger inters 

pofing to fct the bufinefs aright ; My Lord, faid 
he, my brother Ifuppofe is hungry, and longs for the 
mutton your Lordfhip hath promifed us to dinner. 
Pray, f«ud Peter, take me along with you. Either 
you are both mad, or difpofed to be merrier than I ap^ 
prove of. IfjOM there do not like your piece, I will 
carve you another ; though Ifhould take that to be the 
choice bit of the whole Jhoulder. What then, my 
Lord, replied the firft, it fecms this is a fhoulder cf 
mutton all this while. Pray, Sir, fays Peter, eat 
your visuals, and leave off your impertinence, if you 

pfeafe; 

• Tranfuhftantlatton, Peter turns his bread into mutton, and, 
according to the Popifh doctrine of concomitants, his wine too, 
which in his way he calls palming Ins damned crufls upon the hn^ 
tbersfor mutton, W, Wotton. 
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pleafe ; for 1 am not d'lfpofed to relijh it at prefettt. 
But the other could not forbear, being over-pro- I 1 
vokcd at the affcftcd ferioufnefs of Peter's coun- 1 1 
tenance. By G-^ my Lord, faid he, / can only 
fayy that, to my eyes, and fingers , and teeth, and mfe, 
it fecms to be nothing but a criifl of bread. Upon 
which the fccond ^ut in his word : / never fa*m 
a ^ piece of mutton in my Ufe fo nearly refvmbling a 
Jlicefrom a tivclve-pcnny loaf Look ye, Gentlemen, 
cries Peter in a rage, to convince you ivhat a couple 
of blind, pofttive, ignorant, wilful puppies ycu are, I 
ivill ufe but this plain argument : By G — , it is true, 
good, natural mutton, as any in LeadenhalUmark^i 
and G — confound you both eternally, if you offer to 
believe otherwife. Such a thundering proof as 
this left no further room for objection. The 
two unbelievers began to gather and pocket up 
their miftakes as haftily as they could. Why, 
truly, faid the fird, upon more mature confideration 
— Ay, fays the other, interrupting him, ntnv I have 
thought better on the thing, your Lord/hip feems to 
have a great deal of reafon. Very well, faid Peter. 
Here, boy, fill me a beer-glafs of claret : Her^s to you 
both ivith all my heart. The two brethren, much 
delighted to fee him fo readily appcafed, returned 
their moft humble thanks, and faid, they would 
be glad to pledge his LordQiip. That you pall, 
faid Peter. / am not a perfoh to refufe you any 
thing that is reafon able. Wine, moderately taken, 
is a cordial. Here is a glafs a^piece for you ; it is 
true natural juice from the grape, none of your damned 

.vintaera 
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vintners brewings. Having fpoke thus, he pre- 
sented to each of them another large dry cruft, 
1)idding them drink it off, and not be bafhful ; 
for it would do them no hurt. The two bro- 
thers, after having performed the ufual office 
in fuch delicate conjundlures, of daring a fufiici- 
cnt period at Lord Peter, and each other 5 and 
£nding how matters were like to go, refolved not 
to enter on a new difpute, but let him carry the 
]>oint as he pleafed : For he was now got into 
one of his mad fits 5 and to argue or expoftulatc 
further, would only ferve to render him a hun- 
dred times more untra6lable, 
» I have chofen to relate this worthy matter in'all 
its circumftances, becaufe it gave a principal occa- 
fion to that great and famous rupture *y which 
happened about the fame time among thefe bre- 
thren, and was never afterwards made up. But 
of that I ihall treat at large in another fedlion. 

However, it is certain, that Lord Peter, even 
in his lucid intervals, was very lewdly given in his 
common converfation, extreme wilful and pofi- 
tive ; and would at any time rather argue to the 
death, than allow himfelf once to be in an error. 
Befides, he had an abominable facultyof telling 
huge palpable lyes upon all occafions; and not 
only fwearing to the truth, but curfing the whole 
company to hell, if they pretended to make the 
leaft fcruple of believing him. One time he fwor^fc 
he had a con.u at home, which gave as much milk' 

at 
• By Xhxs ru^fture Is meant the Reformation. ' ^ 



^' 
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at a meal as would fill three thoufand churches} 
and, what was yet more extraordinary, would 
never turn four *. Another time he was telling 
of an old ftgn-pofi f that belonged to his father^ 
with nails and timber enough in it to build fix- 
teen large men of war. Talking one day of 
Chinefe waggons, which were made fo light as 

to fail over mountains : Z ds^ faid Peter, 

%i)heris the ivonder of that ? By G — , Ifanv a large 
boufe of lime andjlone travel over fea and landy grant" 
ing that it flopped fometimes to baitj above two thou* 
fand German leagues %. And that which was thc^ 
good of it, he would fwear defperately all the 
while, that he never told a lye in his life ; and 
every word. By G — , GentJemen, I tell you nothing 

but the truth ; and the d 1 broil them eternallj 

that will not believe me. 

In (hort, Peter grew fo fcandalous, that all the 

neighbourhood began in plain words to fay, he 

I was 

♦ The ridiculous multiplying of the virgin Mary's milk amongft 
the Papir^>. under tV.c allegory of a co-ut which gave as much 
milk at ;■ : : ilas would fill three thoufand churches. W. TVotton. 

f By ti ,^ 'jn-poft iz meant xhccrofi of our bleiled Saviour;— 
and if ail '-^ N^.ood that is fliewn for parts of it, was coUe£ted| 
tlie qumtit; v mid fufficiently juftify this farcafm. Hamkef. 

\ The chap?! ^t Loretio. He falls here only upon the ridi- 
culous inventions of Popery. The church of Rome intended bjr 
thcfe things to guil lilly fujjerihtious people, and rook them of 
Jtheir money. The world had been too long in flavery ; but our 
"^tticcftors glorioUfly redeemed as :Vom that yoke. The church of 
Rome therefore ought to be cxpofed; and he deferves well of 
mankind, that docs expofc it. /»'. JVottou. 

Ihid. The chapel of Lorctto, which travelled f^-om the Holy 
Land to Italy. 
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was no better than a knave. And his two bro- 
thers, long weary of his ill ufage, refolved at lad 
to leave him ; but firft they humbly defired a copy 
of their father's w/7/, which had now lain by ne- 
glected time out of mind. Inftead of granting this 
requeft, he called them damned fom of whores ^ 
rogues^ traitors^ and the reft of the vile names he 
could mufter up. However, while he was abroad 
one day upon his projefts, the two youngfters 
watched their opportunity, made a fhift to come at 
the ijjilly and took a copia vera * ; by which they 
prefently faw how grofsly they had been abufed 4 
their father having left them equal heirs, and ftrift- 
ly commanded, that whatever they got fhould lie 
in common among them all. Purfuant to which, 
their next enterprife was, to break open the cel- 
lar-door, and get a little good drink to fpirit and 
comfort. their hearts f. In copying the w/7/, they 
had met another precept againft whoring, di- 
vorce, and feparate maintenance : Upon which 
their next work was, to difcard their concu- 
bines, and fend for their wives :|:. Whilft all this 
was in agitation, there enters a folic itor from 
Newgate, deliring Lord Peter would pleafe to 
procure a pardon for a thief x\\2X was to be hanged 
to-morrow. But the two brothers told him, he 
was a .coxcomb, to feek pardons from a fellow 
who deferved to be hanged much better than his 
Vol. L C c client; 

♦ Tranflated the fcripturcs into the vulgar tongues, 
f Adminiftered the cap to the laity at tJic communion. 
\ Allowed the marriages of priefts. 
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client 5 and tlilcovcrcd all the method of that im- 
pofture, in the fame fbnn I delivered it a while 
ago ; adviHng tlie folicitor to put his friend upon 
obtaining a pardon from the hing *. In the midft 
cf all this clutter and revolution, in comes Peter 
wiih a file of dragoons at his heels f ; and gather* 
uig from all hands what was in the wind, he and 
his gang, after fcvcral millions of fcurriiities and 
curies, not very important here to repeat, by 
main force very fairly kicks them both out of 
iloors X^ and would never let them come under 
Ills roof from that day to this. 



SECT. V. 
A Digrefflcn in the modem kind* 

WE, whom the world is pleafed to honour 
with the title of modern authors^ flum)^ 
never have been able to compals our great defign 
of an everlafting remembrance, and never-dyisg 
fame, if our endeavours had not been fo highly 

ferviceable 

* DlrcOed penitents not to truft to pardons and abiblntions 
procured for la.^ncy ; but fcwi. them to imj)lore the mercy of 
(Jod, from whence alone reiTiiflion is to he obtained. 

f By Peter's dracoons is meant the civil power, whicli thoft 
princes, who were higotted to tlit Romiil^ fiiperllition, cn.pljycd 
a^ainit tl'.e reformers. 

\ TliC Pope Tii-aUaW. wVvo dvffiiwt ftoov bloiout of tlic church. 
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fbrviceable to the general good of mankind. This, 
O Univerfel is the adventurous attempt of me thy 
Secretary ; 

"^/emvis perferre labor em 



Suadetj et induct t noEles vigilare ferenas, ' 

To this end, I have fome time fince, with a 
world of pains and art, differed the caixrafe of 
human nature j and read many ufeful leAures upon 
the feveral parts, both containing and contained: 
till at laft \tfmelt fo flrong, I could preferve it no 
longer. Upon which, I have been at a great cx^ 
pence to fit up all the bones with exaft contex- 
ture, and in due (ymmetry ; fo that I am ready 
to fhew a very complete anatomy thereof, to all 
curious gentlemen and others. But, not to digrefs 
farther in the midft of a digreflion, as I have 
known fome authors inclofe digreffions in one 
another, like a ncft of boxes ; I do affirm, that 
having carefully cut up human nature^ I have 
found a veiy ftrange, new, and important difco- 
vcry 5 that the public good of mankind is per- 
formed by two ways, inJlruBion and diverjion^ 
And I have farther proved in my faid feveral 
readings, (which perhaps the world may one day 
fee, if I can prevail on any friend to fteal a copy, 
or on any certain gentleman of my admirers, to 
be very importunate), that, as mankind is now 
difpofed, he receives much • greater advantage by 
being diverted than it[ftru5led ; his epidemical dif- 
cafes being fajiidio/tty^ amorphy, and ofcitation ; 
C c 2 >«\v^\^^^^ 
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whereas, in the pre fen t uniTerfal empire of wit 
an J learning, there feems but little matter left for 
ivJlruFlion, However, in compliance with a left 
fon of great age and authority, I have attempted 
carrying the point in all its heights ; and accord- 
ingly, throughout this divine treatife, have Ikil- 
fiiUy kneaded up both together^ with a layer of 
/////«•, and a layer of dulce. 

When I confider how exceedingly our illuftri- 
ous moderns have eclipfed the weak glitdiiering 
Hghts of the ancients ^ and turned them out of the 
road of all fafhionable commerce, to a degree, 
that our choice town-wits, of moft refined accom- 
plilhments, arc in grave difpute, whether there 
have been ever any ancients or no * ; in which 
point we are like to receive wonderfol fatisfaftion 
JFrom the moft ufeful labours and lucubrations of 
that worthy modern ^ Dr Bentley : I fay, when I 
eonfidcr all this, I cannot but bewail, that no fa- 
mous modern hath ever yet attempted an univerfal 
fyftem, in a fmall portable volume, of all things 
that are to be known, or believed, or imagined, 
or practifed in life. I am however forcfii to ac- 
knowledge, that fuch an enterprife was thought 
on fome time ago, by a great philofopher of O. 
Brazil f . The method, he propofcd, was by a 

certain 

• The learned perfon here meant by our authflf hath been 
endeavouring to annihilate fo many ancient writers, that, until 
he is plcafed to ftop his hand, it will be dangerous to affirm, 
whether there have been any ancieuts in the world. 

f This is an imaginary iiland, of kin to that which is called 
the Piiifiters wives ifland^ placed in fome unknown part, of the 
ocean, merely at the iatvc^ o^ xVt mvj^xsvu^Ax. ^^^ 
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certain curious receipt^ a nojlrum^ which, after his 
untimely death, 1 found among his papers ; and 
■do here, out of my great affection to the modern 
learnedj prefent them with it ; not doubting, it 
may one day encourage fome worthy undertaker. 
Tou take fair correal copies^ well h9und in calf" 
flein^ and lettered at the backj of all modern bodies of 
arts andfciences whatfoever^ and in what laupuage 
you pleafe. Thefe you diflil in balneo Maris, infuf 
ing qHViteflence of poppy q. f. together with three 
pints of lethe, to be had from the apothecaries. Tou 
cUanfe away carefully the for Jes and caput mor- 
tuum, letting all that is volatile evaporate. Tou 
preferve only the firfl runnings which is again to be 
diflilled feventeen timeSy till what remains will a^ 
mount to about two drams, This you keep in a glafs 
vial hermetically fcaled, for one and twenty days ; 
then you begin your catholic treatife^ taking every 
morning faflingfjirjl fijaking the vial, three drops of 
this elixiTf fntfj/^ng itflrongly up your nofe. It wll 
dilate itfelf about the brain' (where there is any) 
in fourteen minutes , and you immediately perceive in 
your head an infinite number of abftra^ls, fum- 
mari^ compendiums, extra^, colleAions, me- 
dulla's, excerpta quaedam's, florilegia's, and the 
like, all difpofed into great order ^ and reducible upon 

I mulr needs own, it was by the afliftance of 
this arcanum, that I, though otherwife impar, 
have adventured upon fo daring an attempt ; ne- 
ter atchieved or undertaken before, but by a cer- 

j^ Cc 3 xivsi- 
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tain author, called Homer ; in whonij though o* 
therwife a perfon not without fome abilities, and, 
for an ancient y of a tolerable genius, I have difco- 
vcred many grofs errors, which are not to be for- 
given his very alhes, if by chance any of them 
are left. For whereas we are aflured, he defign- 
ed his work for a complete body * of all know«- 
ledge, human, divine, political, and mechanic ; it 
is manifefl, he hath wholly neglected fome, and 
been very impcrfeft in the reft. For, firft of all, 
as eminent a cabalijl as his difciples wovdd repre- 
fcnt him, his account of the opus magnum is ex- 
tremely poor and deficient ; he feems to have 
read but very fuperficially, either Sendivogus, 
Behmen, or Anthropofophia Theomagica f . He 
is alfo quite mA^^s.cti?iho^xttht fphiera pyroplajiica^ 
a negledl not to be atoned for ; and, if the reader 
will admit To fevere a cenfure^ vix crederem au- 
toremhunc wiquam audivijje ignis vocem. His fail- 
ings are not lefs prominent in feveral parts of the 
mechanics* For, having read his writings with 
the utmoft application ufual among modern ivitSy 
I could never yet difcovcr the leaft direction a- 
bout the ftrufture of that ufefiil inftrument, a 
fave^lL For want of which, if the moderns had 

not 

* Hamerus oqincs res humanas pocmatis coniplexus eft. Xe- 
noph. in conviv, 

•f A trcatife written about fifty years ago, by a Wcl(h gentle- 
man of Cambridge. His name, as I remember, was Vaugban; 
as appears by the anfwcr written to it by the learned Dr Henry 
Moor. It is a piece of the moft unintelligible fuOian, that ptf- 
haps was ever pubWftxcd va tiwj V-ati^xja'gt, 
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not lent their affiftance, we might yet have wan- 
dered in the dark. But I have ftill behind a fault, 
feir more notorious to tax this author with ; I 
mean, his grofs ignorance in the common laws of 
this realm, and in the doftrine, as well as difci- 
pline of the church of England * : A defedl in- 
deed, for which both he and all the ancients 
ftand moft juftly cenfured by my worthy and in- 
genious friend, Mr Wotton, Bachelor of Divi- 
nity, in his incomparable treatife of ancient and 
modern learning ; a book never to be fufficiently 
valued, whether we confider the happy turns and 
flowings of the author's wit, the great ufefiilnefs 
of his fublimc difcoveries upon the fubjeft oi flies 
and fpitthy or the laborious eloquence of his ftyle. 
And I cannot forbear doing that author the juH- 
tice of my public acknowledgements, for the 
great helps and liftings I had out of his incompa- 
rable piece, while I was penning this treatife. 

But, befides thefe omiffions in Homer^ already 
mentioned, the curious reader will alfo obfei-ve 
feveral defefts in that author's writings, for which 
he is not altogether fo accountable. For where- 
as every branch of knowledge has received fuch 
wonderful acquirements fince his age, efpecially 
within thefe laft three years, or thereabouts ; it is 
almoft impoffible, he could be fo very perfeft in 

modem 

* Mr. Wotton, (to whoni our anther never gives any quar- 
ter), in his comparifon of ancient and naodcrn learning, numbers 
divinity, law, &c. amons- thofe parts of knowledge wherein we 
excel the ancients. 
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modern difcoveriesi as his advocates pretend* 
We freely acknowledge him to be the inventor 
of the compafsj of gunpowder j and the circulation^ 
of the blood. But I challenge any of his admirers, 
to fhew me in all his writings, a complete account 
of the fpleeh. Does he not alfo leave us wholly 
to feek in the art of political wagering ? What 
can be more defeftive and unfatisfaftory, than his 
long difTertation upon tea ? And as to his method 
oifalivation ivtthout mercury^ fo much celebrated 
of late, it is, to my own knowledge and experience,, 
a thing very little to be relied on. 

It was to fupply fuch momentous dcfefts^ that 
I have been prevailed on, after long folicitation, 
to take pen in hand ; and I dai'C venture to pro** 
mife, the judicious reader fball find nothing ne- 
glefted here, that can be of ufe upon any emer- 
gency of life. I am confident to have included 
and exhaufted all that human imagination can 
rife Oft fall to. Particularly, I recommend to the 
perufal of the learned, certain difcoveries that are 
wholly untouched by others ; whereof I fhall 
only mention, among a great maay more, My 
new help for fmatterers ; ^r. The art of being deep* 
learned y and fhallow-read : — A curious invention a- 
bout moufe-traps : — An univerfal rule of reafon ; or^ 
Every man his own carver ; together with a mo& 
ufeful engine for catching of owls, AH which the 
judicious reader will find largely treated on in the 
feveral parts of this difcourfe 

I hold myfelf obliged to give as much light as 
iis ppffible, into the beauties and excellencies of 
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what I am writing, becaufc it is become the fa- 
fhion and humour moft applauded among the 
firft authors of this polite and learned age, when 
they would correal the ill-nature of critical, or in- 
form the ignorance of courteous readers. Be- 
fides, there have been feveral famous pieces lately 
publilhed, both in verfe and profe j wherein, if 
the writers had not been pleafed, out of their 
great humanity and affeftion to the public, to 
give us a nice detail of the fublime and the admi-' 
rahle they contain, it is a thoufand to one, whe- 
ther we fhould ever have difcovered one grain of 
cither. For my own particular, I cannot deny, 
that whatever I have faid upon this occafion, had 
been more proper in a preface, and more agree- 
able to the mode, which ufually direfts it thither. 
But I here think fit to lay hold on that great and 
honourable privilege of being the loft writer ; I 
claim an abfolute authority in right, as xhtfrejbejl 
modern^ which gives me ^ defpotic power 6ver all 
authors before me. In the ftrength of which 
title, I do utterly difapprove and declare againft 
that pernicious cuftom, of making the preface a 
bill of fare to the book. For I have always look- 
ed upon it as a high point of indifcretion in 
monjler-mongersy and other retailers of Jirange 
fights^ to hang out a fair large pidlure over the 
door, drawn after the life, with a moft eloquent 
defcription underneath. This hath faved me 
many a three-pence ; for my curiofity was fully 
fatisficd, and I never offered to go in, though 
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often invited by the urging and attending oratOTi 
with his laft moving znd Jlamiing piece of rhetorici 
S/r, upon my word, we are Ju/^ going to begin. Such • 
is exa£lly the fate, at this time, of Prefaces^ £• 
pijiles^ Advert'iJementSy IniroduElions^ ProlegomenJs^ 
'Apparatuses^ To the readers. This expedient was 
admirable at firfl. Our great Drjden has long 
carried it as far as it would go, and with incre- 
dible fuccefs. He hath often faid to me in con- 
fidence, that the world would have never fuf- 
pe6led him to be fo great a poet, if he had not 
afliired them fo frequendy in his prefaces^ that it 
was impoffible they could either doubt or forget 
it. Perhaps it may be fo : However, I much 
fear, his inftrudtions have edified out of their 
place, and taught men to grow wifer in certain 
points, where he never intended they fhould: 
For it is lamentable to behold, with what a lazy 
fcom many of the yawning readers of our age do 
now-a-days twirl over forty or fifty pages of pre^ 
face and dedication^ (which is the ufual mcdern 
ftint), as if it were fo much Latin. Though it 
muft be alfo allowed, on the other hand, that a 
very confiderable number is known to proceed m- 
//Vj-and witsy by reading nothing elfe. Into which 
two faftions, I think, all prefent readers may 
juftly be divided. Now, for myfelf, 1 profefc to 
be of the former fort : And therefore having the 
modern inclination to expatiate upon the beauty of 
my own produftions, and difplay the bright parts 
of my difcourfe, I thought beft to do it in the 

body 



» 
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body of the worlcj where, as it now lies, it makes 
a verj confiderable addition to the bulk of the 
I volume ; a circumftance by no means to be negleBed 
hj ajkilfui writer. 

Having thus paid my due deference and ac- 
knowledgement to an eftablifhed cuftom of our 
neweft authors, by a long digrejjion unfought for, 
and an ut^iverfal cenfure unprovoked; by forcing 
into the lights with much pains and dexterity, my 
own excellencies, and other men's defaults, with 
great juftice to myfelf, and candour to them ; I 
now happily refume my fubjeft, to the infinite 
fatbft^on both of the reader and the author. 



SECT. VI. 
A TALE OF A TUB. 



WE left Lord Peter in open rupture with 
his two brethren ; both for ever difcard- 
cd from his houfe, and refigned to the wide 
world, with little or nothing to truft to. Which 
arc circumftances that render them proper fub- 
jefts for the charity of a writer's pen to work 
on; fccncs of mifery ever aflFording the faireft 
hanreft for great adventures. And in this the 
world may perceive the difference between the in- 
tegrity of a gpnerons authori and that of a com- 
mon 
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moa friend. The latter is obferved to adhere 
clofc in profperity, but, on the decline of for- 
tune, to drop fuddenly off: Whereas the gene* J 
rous author, juft on the contrary, finds his hero 
on the dunghill, from thence by gi-adual fieps 
raifes him to a throne, and then immediately 
withdraws, expelling not fo much as thanks for 
his pains. In imitation of which example, 1 have 
placed Lord Peter in a noble houfe, given him a 
title to wear, and money to fpend. There I fhall 
leave him for fome time ; returning where com- 
mon charity directs me, to the aififtance of his 
two brothers at their loweft ebb. However, I 
fhall by no means forget my charafter of an hi- 
florian, to follow the truth flep by ftep, what- 
ever happens, or whcre-ever it may lead me. 

The two exiles, fo nearly united in fortune 
and intereft, took a lodging together 5 where, at 
their firft leifure, they began to r^fle£bon the 
numberlefs misfortunes and vexations of their 
life paft ; and could not tell, on the fudden, to 
what failure in their conduft they ought to im- 
pute them ; when, after fome recblledlion, they 
called to mind the copy of their father's W//, 
which they had fo happily recovered. This was 
immediately produced, and a firm refolution 
taken between them^ to alter whatever was al- 
ready amifs, and reduce all their future mea- 
furcs to the ftrideft obedience prefcribed therein. 
The main body of the will (as the reader cannot 
eafily have forgot) confifted in certain admirahlc 
X rules 
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rules about the wearing of their coats : In the 
perufal whereof, the two brothers at every period 
duly comparing the doftrine with the practice, 
there was never feen a wider diflFerence between 
two things ; horrible, downright tranfgreflions 
of every point. Upon which they both refolved, 
without further delay, to fall immediately upon 
reducing the whole exaftly after their father's 
model. 

But here it is good to ftop the hafty reader, 
ever impatient to fee the end of an adventure, 
before we writers can duly prepare him for it. I 
am to record, that thefe two brothers began to 
be diftinguiihed at this time by certain names. 
One of them defired to be called MARTIN*, 
and the other took the appellation of J A C K f . 
Thefe two had lived in much friend (hip and 
agreement, under the tyranny of their brother 
Peter 5 as it is the talent of fellow-fuffcrers to 
do; men in misfortune being like men in the 
dark, to whom all colours are the fame. But 
when they came forward into the world, and be- 
gan to difplay tbemfelves to each other, a,nd to 
the light, their complexions appeared extremely 
different ; which the prefent pofture of their af- 
fairs gave them fudden opportunity to difcover. 

But here the fevere reader may juftly tax me 

as a writer of fhort memory ; a deficiency to 

which a true modern cannot but, of neceflity, be 

a little fubje<Sl : Becaufe memory being an cmploy- 

VoL. I. D d ment 

• Martin Luther. f John Calvin. 
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ment of the mind upon things paft, is a faculty, 
for which the learned in our illuftrious age have 
no manner of occafion, who deal entirely with < 
invention^ and ftrike all things out of themfelves, 
or at leaft by collifion from each other ; upon 
which account we think it highly reafbnable to 
produce our great forgetfulnefs, as an argument 
unanfwerable for our great wit. I ought, in me- 
thod, to have informed the reader about fifty 
pages ago, of a fancy Lord Peter took, and in- 
fufed into his brothere, to wear on their coats 
whatever trimmings came up m fafliion ; never 
pulling off any as they went out of the mode, 
but keeping on all together ; which amounted in 
time to a medley, the moft antic you can poffibly 
conceive : And this to a degree, that, upon the 
time of their falling out, there was hardly a 
thread of the original coat to be feen ; but an 
infinite quantity of lace^ and ribbands ^ znd fringe^ 
and embroidery^ and points ; (I mean only thofe 
tagged withftlver *, for the reft fell off). Now, 
. this material circumftancc having been forgot m 
due place ; as good fortune hath ordered, comes 
in very properly here, when the two brothers arc 
juft going to reform their veftures into the pri- 
mitive ftate, prefcribed by their father^s nvill. 

They both unanimoufly entered upon this great 
work, looking fometim^s on their coats, and 

fome- 

* Points tapfcd with filvcr, or thofe dortrincs that promote 
the great ncfs a\id N^'calth of the church, which have been tbcrc- 
iorc woven dcciicft m XhcViod^ ol'Sovtrj. 
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fometimes on the nvilL Martin laid the firft 
hand ; at one twitch brought off a large handful 
oi points: and, with a fecond pull, ftripped away 

. ten dozen yards of fringe. But when he had 

' gone thus far, he demurred a while. He knew 
very well, there yet remained a great deal more 
to be done. However, the firft heat being over, 

' his violence began to cool, and he rcfolved to 
proceed more moderately in the reft of the work ; 
having already very narrowly efcaped a fwinging 

. rtnt in pulling off the points^ which, being tagged 
mfithjilverj (as we have obferved before), the ju- 
dicious workman had with much fagacity double 
fbwn^ to prefei-ve them from fr/Iing. Refolving 
therefore to rid his coat of a huge quantity of 
gold /ace, he picked up the ftitches with much 
caution^ and diligently gleaned out all the loofe 
threads as he went j which proved to be a work 
of time. Then he fell about the embroidered In- 

i-dian figures of men, women, and children ; a- 
gainft which, as you have heard in its due place, 
their father's teftament was extremely exaft and 
fevere : Thcfe, with much dexterity and applica- 
tion, were, after a while, quite eradicated, or ut- 
terly defaced. For the reft, where he obferved 
the embroidery to be worked fo clofe, as not to 
be got away without damaging the cloth, or 
where it ferved to hide or ftrengthen any flaw in 
the body of the coat, contraftcd by the perpetual 
tampering of workmen upon it ; he concluded, 
the wifeft courfe was, to let it remain 5 refolv- 
D d 2 ing 
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ing in no cafe whatfoever, that the fubftance of 
the ftuff fliould fuffcr injury \ which he thought 
the beft method for ferving the true intent and 
meaning of his father's ivi/L And this is the 
ncareft account I have been able to coUea of 
Martin's proceedings upon this great revolution K 
But his brother Jack f , whofe adventures will 
be fo extraordinary as to furnilh a great part ia 

the 

* The criticifms of the Martinifts (whom we may (uppoiSr the 
members of the church of England) were, it is to be hoped, 
more candid than tho(e contained in the following note: For 
Martin is treated with a much Icfs degree of farcafm than the 

other two brothers. The church of England can fcarce be 

angry at fuch a favourable account of Luther ; e/pedally as we 
have fince reformed from Luther himfclf; and, fo far as oor- 
judgments can teach us, have reftorcd our habits (Hll nearer to 
the original fafhion, which they bore at the perfection of the. 
tcftament. Orrery. 

t In the character of Jack, a fct of people were alarmed, who 
are eafily offended, and who can fcarce bear the chearfolnefs of a 
fmilc. In their dictionary, wit is only another name for wicked- 
nefs; and the purer or more excellent the wit, the greater and 
more impious the abomination. However wide, therefore, the 
dlfTrrcnce of Peter and Jack might have been in fafhioning their 
coats, the two brothers moft fincerely agreed in their hatred of 
an adverfary fo powerfut as this anonymous author. They fparcd 
no unmannerly reflections upon his character. They had rc- 
courfe to every kind of abufe that could reach him. And Ibmc- 
times it was the work of Swift and his companions: Sometimes 
not a fy liable of it was his work ; it was the work of one of his 
uncle's fons, a clergyman ; and fometimes it was the work of a 
pcrfon who was to he namelefs. Each of thefc malicious conjec- 
tures reigned in its turn : And it will be found, that bold aflcr-* 
tions, however falfe, almoftconftantly meet with fuccefs; a kind 
of triumph that would appear one of the feverefl inOitutfp of 
fate, if time and truth did not foon obliterate all marks of the 
victory. Orrtry 
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• the remainder of this difcourfe, entered upon the 
matter with other thoughts, and a quite different 
(pirit. For the memory of Lord Peter's injuries 
produced a degree of hatred and fpite, which had 
a much greater fhare of inciting him, than any 
regards after his father's commands ; fince thefe 
appeared at beft only fecondary and fubfervient 
to the other. However, for this medley of hu- 
mour he made a fhift to find a very plaufiblc 
name, honouring it with the title of zeal ; which 
is perhaps the moft fignificant word that hath been 
ever yet produced in any language ; as, I think, 
I have fully proved in my excellent analytical dif- 
courfe upon that fubjei^; wherein I have de- 
duced a hijlori'theo'phift'logical account of zeal^ 
flicwing how it firft proceeded from a Nc/ion*into 
a- wordf and from thence, in a hot fummer, ri- 
pened into a tangible fuhjlance. This work, contain- 
ing three large volumes in folio, I dcfign very 
fliortly to publifh by the modern way of fuhfcrip^ 
tion ; not doubting but the nobility and gentry of 
the land will give me all pofHble encouragement, 
having had already fuch a tade of what I am able 
to perform. 

I record, therefore, that brother Jack, brimfull 
of this miraculous compound, refledting with in- 
dignation upon Peter's tyranny, and farther pro- 
voked by the defpondency of Martin, prefaced 
his refolutions to this purpolc. Whaty faid he, a 
rogue that locked up his^rink^ turned aivay our 
v^es^, cheated us of our fortunes ^ palmed his damned 
D d J cnijlr 
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crujls upon its for mutton^ and at loft kicked us out(f\ 
doors ; mujl we be in his fajbions^ ivith a pox ! a \ 
rafcalj be/ides y that all the Jireet cries out again^ 
Having thus kindled and inflamed himfelf as high 
as poffible, and by confcquence in a delicate tem- 
per for.bcginning a reformation, he fet about the 
work immediately, and in three minutes made 
more difpatch than Martin had done in as many 
hours. For, courteous reader, you are given to 
undcrftand, that %eal is never fo highly obliged, 
as when you fet it a tearing ; and Jack, who dot- 
ed on that quality in hunfelf, allowed it at this 
time its full fwing. Thus it happened, that ftrip- 
ping down a paixel of gold lace^ a little too haftily, 
he rent the main body of his coat from top to bot- 
tom *, and whereas his talent was not of the hap* 
pieft in taking up ajiiichy he knew no better way, 
than to darp it again "s^ixh pack-thread ^md zjkewer^ 
But the matter was yet infinitely wcM'Ie (I record it 
with tears) when he proceeded to the embroidery : 
For, being clumfy by nature, and of temper im- 
patient 5 withal, beholding millions of flitches 
that required the niceft hand, and fedateft con- 
ftitution, to extricate j in a great rage he tore off 
the whole piece, cloth and all, and flung it into 
the kennel, and furioufly thus continued his ca- 
reer : Ahy good brother Martin, faid he, do as I 
doy for the love of God / Jripy tear^ pully rendy flay 
off all ^ that we may appear as unlike the rogue Peter' 
as it is poffible. I would not^ for an hundred pounds ^ 
carry the leaf mark about wf , that might give oA- 

fm 
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^on to the neighbours^ of fufpeBing I was related to 
fuch a rafcal. But Maitin, who at this time hap- 
pened to be extremely flegmatic and fedate, beg" 
ged his brother^ of all love^ not to damage his coat by 
any means ; for he never would get fuch another ; 
Deiired him to conftder^ that it was not their bu" 
Jinefs to form their anions by any refleSlion upon 
Peter, but by obferving the rules prefcribed in their 
father^ s will : That he fhould remember , Peter w«/ 
JHll their brother, whatever faults or injuries he hckd 
committed; and therefore they fhould by all means 
avoid fuch a thought, as that of taking meafuresfor 
good and evil, from no other rule than ofoppofttion 
to him : That // was true, the tefament of their 
good father was very exaB in what related to the 
wearing of their coats; yet was it no lefs penal and 
firiB in prefcribing agreement, and friendfbip, and 
affeBion between them ; and therefore, ifflraining 
a point were at all difpenfable, it would certainly be 
fo, rather to the advance of unity, than increafe of 
contradiSIion. 

Martin had ftill proceeded as gravely as he be- 
gan ; and doubdefs would have delivered an ad- 
mirable lefture of morality, which might have 
exceedingly contributed to my reader's repo/e, 
both of body and mind, the true ultimate end of 
ethics,' but Jack was already gone a flight-fhot 
•beyond his patience. And as, in fcholaftic did 
putes, nothing ferves to roufe the fpleen of him 
that oppofes, fo much as a kind of pedantic affefted 
Amnefs in the refpondent; difputants being for 
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the mod part like unequal fcales, where the gra- c^ 
vity of one fide advances the tightnefs of the other, p: 
and caufes it to fiy up, and kick the beam : So it u^ 
happened here, that the weight of Martin's argu- n 
ments exalted Jack's levity^ and made him fly out r 
and fpurn againft his brother's moderation. In 
ihort, Martin's patience put Jack in a rage. But 
that which moft aiflidled him, was, to obferve his 
brother's coat fo well reduced into the ftate of 
innocence ; while his own was either wholly rent 
to his ihirt ; or thofe places, which had efcaped 
his ciniel clutches, were ftill in Peter's livery : So 
that he looked like a drunken beau^ half rifled by 
bullies 5 or like a frelh tenant in Newgate, when 
he has refufed the payment of garnifh ; or like a 
difcovcred Jhop-lifter^ left to the mercy of £*• 
change women * / or like a bawd in her old velvet 
petticoat, refignedjnto the fecular hands of the 
mobile. Like any, or like all of thefe, a medley 
of rags and lace^ and rents ixad fringes^ unfortunate 
Jack did now appear. He would have been ex- 
tremely glad to fee his coat in the condition of 
Martin's, but infinitely gladder to find that of 
Martin in the fame predicament with his. How- 
ever, 

• The galleries over the piazzas in the Royal Exchange, were 
formerly filled with fhops, kept chiefly by women. The (ame 
life was made of a building called the Nrw Exchange in the • 
Strand. This edifice has been pulled down ; the (hopkeepers have 
removed from the Royal Exchange into CornhiU, and the adja- 
cent Greets; and there are now no remains of Exchange viomen^. 
but in Exeter *change, and they are no longer deemed th& nf^> 
J&jitiflcrs of fafluoQ. Ha-u>h]l 
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ever, fince neither of thefe was likely to come to 
pafs, he thought fit to lend the whole buflneis 
another turn, and to drefs up neceffity into a vir- 
tue. Therefore, after as many of the fox^s argu- 
ments * as he could mufter up, for bringing Mar- 
tin to reaforiy as he called it, or, as he meant it,, 
into his own ragged, bob-tailed condition ; and 
obferving he faid all to little purpofe \ what, alas ! 
was left for the forlorn Jack to do, but, after a 
million of fcurrilities againft his brother, to run 
mad with fpleen, and fpite, and contradiction ? 
To be fliort, here began a mortal breach between 
thefe two. Jack went immediately to new lodgings^ 
and in a few days it was for certain reported, 
that he had run dut of his wits. In a fliort time 
after, he appeared ^hvozA^ and confirmed the 
report by falling into the oddeft whimfies that 
ever a fick brain conceived. 

And now the little boys in the ftreets began 
to falute him with fevcral names. Sometimes 
they would call him. Jack the Baldf; fometimes^ 
Jack witi the lantern % ; fometimes, Dutch Jack J \ 
fonietimes, French Hugh || ; fometimes, Tom the 

Beggary 

• The fox in the fable, who having been caught in a trap, 
and loft his tail, ufed many arguments to perfuade the reft to cut 
off theirs; that the (ingularity of his deformity might notcxpofc 
bim to derifion. Hatukef, 

f That is, Calvin; from calvus^ bald. 

% All thofe who pretend to inward light. 
J^ Jack of Leydcn, who gave rife to the Anabaptifts, 

II The Hugonots. 
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Beggar * ; and fometimes, Knocking Jack of iht 
North f . And it was under one^ or fome, or all of 
thefe appellationsi which I leave the learned read- 
er to determine, that he hath given rife to the 
mod illuftrious and epidemic feA of ^oltfts^ who, 
with honourable commemoration, do {till ac- 
knowledge the renowned JACK for their author 
and founder. Of whofe original, as well as 
principles, I am now advancing to gratify the 
world with a very particular account. 



'Melleo contingens cunBa lepore^ 



SECT. VII. 

A Dlgrejfton in praife of Digrejftons* 

I HAVE fometimes heard of an Iliai in a nuU 
fhell; but it hath been my fortune to have 
much oitntrfeen a nuufhell in an ///W. There is 
no doubt that human life has received moft won- 
derful advantages from both \ but to which of 
the two the world is chiefly indebted, I fhall leave 
among the curious, as a problem worthy of their 
utmoft inquiry. For the invention of the latter, 
I think the commonwealth of learning is chiefly 

obliged 

* The Guenfesy by which name ibme Proteftants in Flanders 
were called, 
f John Kaox the ittoitx^t oi ^^^xVucwi^ 
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obliged to the great modern improvement of di* 
greffions : The late refinements in knowledge run^ 
ning parallel tathofe of diet in our nation, which, 
among men of a judicious tafte, are drefled up 
in various compounds, confifting mfoups and olio^s^ 
Jricaffees and ragoujls. 

It is true, there is a fort of morofe, detraAing^ 
ill-bred people, who pretend utterly to difrelifh 
thefe polite innovations. And as to the fimili- 
tude from diet, they allow the parallel ; but ar« 
fo bold to pronounce the example itfelf, a cor- 
ruption and degeneracy of tafte. They tell us, 
that the fafhion of jumbling fifty things together 
in a difh, was at firft introduced in compliance 
to a depraved and debauched appetite^ as well as to 
a crazy conJUtutlon : And to fee a man hunting 
through an o/io after the head and brains of a goo/e^ 
widgeon, or a woodcock, is a fign he wants a 
ftomach and digeftion for more fubftantial vic- 
tuals. Farther they affirm, that digrejftons in a 
book are \^t foreign troops in 2ifate, which argue 
the nation to want a heart and hands of its own ; 
and often Axhtrfubdue the natives, or drive them 
into the moft unfruitful corners. 

But, after all that can be objefted by thefe fii- 
pcrcilious cenfors, it is manifeft, the focicty of 
writers would quickly be reduced to a very incon- 
fiderable number, if men were put upon making 
books, with the fatal confinement of delivering 
nothing beyond what is to the purpofe. It is ac- 
knowledged, that were the cafe the fame among 
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us as with the Greeks and Romans^ when leanwl ^ 
ing was in its cradle^ to be reared, and fed, and! ^ 
clothed by invention ; it would be an . eafy tafk to 
fill up volumes upon particular occafions, with- 
out ^rther expatiating from the fubjedt, thaaby 
moderate excurfions, helping to advance or clear 
the main deiign. But with knowledge it has fared 
as with a numerous army, encamped in a fhiitfiil 
country ; which for a few days maintains itfelf by 
the product of the foil it is on ; till, provifions 
being fpent, they are fent to forage many a mik, 
among friends or enemies, it matters not. Mean 
while, the neighbouring fields, trampled and beaten 
down, become barren and dry, affording no fuf- 
tenance but clouds of duft. 

The whole courfe of things being thus entirely 
changed between us and the ancients^ and the 
moderns wifely fenfible of it ; we of this age have 
difcovered a fhorter, and a more prudent me- 
thod, to become fcholars and w/Vx, without the 
fatigue of reading and thinking. The moft ac- 
compliflied way of ufing books at prefent, is two- 
fold : Either, fir ft, to fcrve them as fome men do 
lordsi learn their titles exa6lly, and then I>i*ag of 
their acquaintance ; or, fecondly, which is indeed 
the choicer, the profounder, and politer mcthodi 
to get a thorough infight into the index ^ by which 
the whole book is governed and turned, Yi^tji/bes 
by the tail. For to enter the palace of learning 
at the great gate^ requires an ex; ence of time and 
forms ; therefore men of much hafte and little 
I ceremony 
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ceremony are content to get in hj the back-door. 
For the arts are all in a Jlying march, and 
therefore more eafily fubdued by attacking them 
in the rear. Thus phyficians difcovcr the ftate 
of the whole body, by confulting only what 
comes from behind. Thus men catch knowledge 
by throwing their wit on the pofteriors of a book, 
as boys do fparrows by Hinging fait upon their 
tails. Thus human life is beft underftood by the 
wife man's rule of regarding the end. Thus are 
the fciences found, like Hercules's oxen, by tra-^ 
cing them backwards. Thus are old fciences unra- 
velled like old flockings y by beginning at ihtfoot. 

Befides all this, the army of the fciences hath 
been of late, with a world of martial difcipline, 
drawn into its clofe order ^ fo that a view, or a mufter 
xnay be taken of it with abundance of expedition. 
For this great blefSng we are wholly indebted to 
f^em4 and abftraEls^ in which the modern fathers 
of learning, like prudent ufurers, fpent their fweat 
for the eafe of us their children. For labour is 
the feed of idlenefsy and it is the peculiar happi- 
nefs of our noble age to gather xht fruit. 

Now, the method of growing wife, learned, 
and fublimey having become fo regular an affair, 
and fo eftablilhed in all its forms ; the number 
of writers muft needs have increafed accordingly, 
and to a pitch that has ma ie it of abfolute neccf- 
iity for them to interfere continually with each 
other. Belklcs, it is reckoned, that there Ls not 
at this prcfcnt a fufficicnt quantity of new matter 
Vol. I. E e left 
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left in nature, to fiirnifh and adorn any one par- ■ 
ticular fubje^H: to the extent of a volume. This 
I am told by a very (kilful computer ^ who hath 
given a full demonftration of it from the rules of 
arithmetic. 

'riiis perhaps may be objeftcd againft by thofe 
who maintain the infinity of matter, and there- 
fore will not allow that any /pedes of it can be 
exhauftcd. For anfwer to which, let us examine 
the nobleft branch of modern wit or invention, 
planted and cultivated by the prefent age, and 
which of all others hath borne the moft, and the 
faireft fruit. For though fome remains of it 
were left us by the ancients^ yet have not any of 
thofe, as I remember, been tranflated, or com- 
jiilcd into fyftcms for modern ufe. Therefore we 
may affirm, to our own honour, that it hath, in 
fome fort, been both invented, and brought to a 
perfection by the fame hands. What I mean', is 
that highly celebi'ated talent among the modem 
wits, of deducing fimilitudes, allufions, and appli- 
cations, very furpriiing, agreeable, and appofitc, 
from the pudenda of either fex, together with 
their proper ufes. And truly, having obferved 
how little invention bears any vogue, befides what 
is derived into thefe channels^ I have fometimes 
had a thought, that the happy genius of our age 
and country was prophetically held forth by that 
ancient typical defcription of the Indian pygmies ; 
nvhofe Jiature did not exceed above two foot ; fed 
quorum pudenda crajja^ et ad talcs nfque pertin- 

gentia. 
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gentia *. Now, I have been very curious to in- 
fpedt the late prodndHons, wherein the beauties of 
this kind have moft prominently appeared. And 
although this vein hath bled fo freely, and all en- 
deavours have been ufed in the power of human 
breath, to dilate, extend, and keep it open ; like 
the Scythians, nvho had a cujlom^ and an injlrument^ 
to bl<yw up the privities of their mareSy that they 
might yield the more milk f 5 yet I am under an 
apprehenfion, it is near growing dry, and pa ft all 
recovery ; and that either fome new fonde of wit 
fhould, if poflible, be provided, or elfe that we 
muft e'en be content with repetition here, as well 
. as upon all other occafions. 

This will ftand as an inconteftablc argument, 
that our modern wits are not to reckon upon the 
infinity of matter, for a conftant fupply. What 
remains therefore, but that our laft recourfe muft: 
be had to large indexes^ and little compendiums ? 
Quotations muft be plentifully gathered, and 
booked in alphabet. To this end, though au- 
thors need be litde confulted, yet critics, and com* 
mentatorsy and lemcons, carefully muft. But a- 
bove all, thofe judicious coUeftors of bright parts y 
and fowersy and ohfervanda^s, are to be nicely 
dwelt on, by fome called xhcfteves and boulters of 
learning ; though it is left undetermined, whether 
they dealt in pearls or meal ; and confequently^ 
whether we are more to value that which pajfed 
through, or yrhaxfaid behind. 

E e 2 By 

• CSefi^ fr«im, Mpud Pbotium. \ HctoCloV V 4^*^ 
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By thefe methods, in a few weeks, there ftarts 
up many a writer, capable of managmg the pro- 
foundefV, and moft univerfal fubjedb. For what 
though his head be empty, provided his common' 
place book be full ? And if you will bate him but 
the circumftances of method^ ^vAJiyle^ and gram- 
mar, and invetition ; allow him but the common 
privileges of tranfcribing from others^ and digref- 
fing from himfelf, as often as he fhall fee occa- 
fion ; he will dcfire no more ingredients towards 
fitting up a trcatife, that fhall make a very comely 
figure on a bookfcllcr's fhelf, there to be preferv- 
cd neat and clean for a long eternity, adorned 
with the heraldry of its title fairly infcribed on a 
label \ never to be thumbed or greafed by ftu- 
dents, nor bound to everlafting chains of dark- 
nefs in a libi*ary ; but when the fulnefs of time is 
come, fhall happily undergo the trial of purga- 
tory, in order to afcend thejky. 

Without thefe allowances, how is it poffible wc 
modern wits fhould ever have an opportunity to 
introduce our collections, lifted under fb many 
thoufind heads of a different nature ? For want 
of which, the learaed world would be deprived 
of infinite delight, as well as inftrudlion ; and wc 
ourfelves buried, beyond redrefs, in an inglorious 
and undiilinguilhed oblivion. 

From fuch elements as thefe, I am alive to be- 
hold the day, wherein the corporation of authors 
can outvie all its brethren in the gW/o^ ; a hap- 
pinefs derived to us with a great many othe«, 

from 
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from our Scythian anceftors ; among whom the 
number o( pens was fo infinite, that the Grecian 
eloquence had no other way of expreffing it, than 
by faying, that in the region far to the North, it was 
hardly poffthle for a man to travel^ the very air luas 
fo replete with feathers *. 

The necefEty of this digreffion will eafily ex- 
cufe the length ; and I have chofen for it as pro- 
per a place as 1 could readily find. If the judi- 
cious reader can affign a fitter, I do here impower 
him to remove it into any other corner he pleafes. 
And fo I return, with great alacrity, to purfuc a. 
more important concern. 



SECT. VIIL 
A TALE OF A TUK 

THE learned JEolifts f maintain the original 
caufe of all things to be wind^ from which 
principle this whole univerfe was at firft pro- 
duced, and into which it muft at laft be refolved ; 
that the fame breath which had kindled, and 
blew up the flame of nature, fhould one day blow 
it out : 

^odprocid a nobis fleElat fortuna gubernans. 

Ee3 This 

♦ Hctodot. 1. 4. f All pretenders to infp\T^voiiN<VvaX&c?t.\». 
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This b what the ad^pfi underftand by their 
' anima mundi ; that is to fay, the j^/nV, or breathy 
or ivind of the world. For examine the whok 
fyftem by the particulars of nature, and you wiE 
find it not to be difputed. For whether you 
pleafe to call the forma informans of man, by the 
name oifpiritusj animuSy afflatus^ or anima ; what 
are all thefe but feveral appelbtions- for wind? 
which is the ruling element in every compound, 
and into which they all refolve upon their cor- 
ruption. Farther, what is life itfelf, but, as it b 
commonly called, the breath of our noftrils ? 
Whence it is very juftly obferved by naturalifts,, 
that ivind ftill continues of great emolument in 
certain m^eries not to be named, giving occafion 
for thofe happy epithets of turgidus, and infiatus, 
applied either to the emittent or recipient organs. 

By what I have gathered out of ancient re- 
cords, I find die contpafs of their doftrhie took in 
two and thii-ty points, wherein it would be tedious 
to be very pardcular. However, a few of their 
moft important precepts, deducible from it, are 
by no means to be omitted ; among which the 
following maxim was of much weight. That 
fince iviud had the mafter-fhare, as well as opera- 
tion in every compound, by confequence, thofe 
beings muft be of chief excellence, wherein that 
prhnordium appears moft prominently to abound \ 
and therefore man is in higheft perfeftion of all 
created things, as having, by the great bounty of 
philofophers, been endued with three diilindt 

ammas 
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animals or windsy to which the fage^f^, all their 
much liberality, have added a fourth/'^rer the 
ncceflity, as well as ornament, with the^° ^7 
three ; by this quartum principium^ taking in 0ISJ 
four corners of the world 5 which gave occafion 
to that renowned cabaltftj Bumbaftus *, of placing 
the body of men in due poiition to the four rjr- 
dinal points. 

In confequence of this, their next principle was. 
That man brings with him into the world a pe- 
culiar portion or grain of w/W, which may be 
called a quinta effeni'tay extracted from the other 
four. This quintejjence is of a catholic ufe upon 
all emergencies of life, is improvable into all arts 
and fciences, and may be wonderfully refined, as 
well as enlarged, by certain methods in education* 
Thb, when blown up to its perfeftion, ought not 
to be covetoufly hoarded pp, ftifled,^ or hid under 
a bufhel, but freely communicated to mankind. 
Upon thefe reafons, and others of e<jual weight, 
the wife -fiolifts affirm the gift ef BELCHING 
to be the nobleft aft of a rational creature. To 
cultivate which art, and render it more fervice- 
able to mankind, they made ufe of feveral me- 
thods. At certain feafons of the year, you might 
behold the pricfts among them in vaft numbers, 
with their mouths gaping wide enough againjl a 
Jtorm \^ At other times were to be fecn feveral 

himdred 

• Thif is one of the names of Paracclfus. He was called Chri- 
Aophoras rheophradus Paracclfus Humbaflu;:. 

f This is meant of tlio/c fcditious preachers, vi\\o\A,o'« >aiV ^^ 
Jieds of rebellion, 8ic, 
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This b T^ *^ torcular chain, with 

• anlma mtf^ ^ ^ Applied to his neigh- 

or w *** r?>' h ^^^^ "P ^^^^ ^^^ 

{^ 3^»3 1 yw« ' and for that rea- 

**&;£* c? /°^ fpeech, did ufually 

fejfels. When, by thefc 
es, they were grown fuf- 
R^oiild immediately depart, 
public good, a plenti- 
""iin M^ ^ /lirements into their difciples 

chaps. T'dr^^,^^^ i here obferve, that all leariif 
ing was eiteemed among them to be compounded 
from the fame principle : Becaufe, firft, it is ge- 
nerally affirmed, or confefled, that learning 
ptjffeth men up : And, fecondly, they proved it by 
the following fyllogifm : Words are but tvindy and 
learning is nothing but nvords.; ergo, learning is nth 
thing but ivind. For this reafon, the philofophers 
among them did, in their fchools, deliver to their 
pupils, all their doftrines and opinions by eruBa' 
tiony wherein they had acquired a wonderful elo- 
quence, and of incredible variety. But the great 
charafteriftic by which their chief fages were beft 
diftinguifhed, was a certain pofition of counte- 
nance, which gave undoubted intelligence to what 
degree or proportion the fpirit agitated the inward 
mafs. For, after certain gripings, the nvind and 
vapours ifluing forth ; having firft, by their tur- 
bulence and convulfions within, caufed an earth- 
quake in man's little world ; diftorted the mouth, 
bloated the cheeks^ and gave the eyes a terrible 

kind 
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kind of relievo. At which junftures, all their 
belches were received for facred, the fourer the 
better, and fwallowed with infinite confolation by 
their meagre devotees. And to render thcfe yet 
more complete ; becaufe the breath of man's life 
is in his noftrils, therefore the choiceft, mod edi- 
fying, and moft enlivening belches j were very wifely 
conveyed through that vehicle, to give them a 
tin£hire as they pafled. 

Their gods were the four winds^ whom they 
worfhipped, as the fpirits that pervade and enliven 
the univerfe, and as thofe from whom alone all 
infpiration can properly be faid to proceed. How- 
ever,. the chief of thefe, to whom they performed 
the adoration of latria *, was the almighty North ; 
an ancient deity, whom the inhabitants of Mega- 
lopolis, in Greece, had likewife in the highe(V re- 
verence : Omnium deorum Boream maxime cele^* 
brant f. This god, though endued with ubi- 
quity, was yet fuppofed by the profounder -ffio- 
Ufts to poflefs one peculiar habitation, or (to fpeak 
in form) a coelum empyraum^ wherein he was more 
intimately prefent. This was fituated in a certain 
region, well known to the ancient Greeks, by 
them called SxoT.'a, or, the land of darknefs. 
And although many controverfies have arifen 
upon that matter ; yet fo much is undifputed, 
that, from a region of the like denomination^ the 

moft 

• Latria is that worflbip which is paid only to the Supreme 
Deity. Ha-wkef, 
t Pau/an. 1. 8, 
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moft refined -^lolifts have borrowed their ori- 
ginal; from whence, in every age, the zealouf It 
among their priefthood have brought over their .1 1 
choiceft infpirat'ton \ fetching it with their own It 
hands from the fountain head, in certain bladders^ 
and difploding it among the fe^aries in all na^ 
tions ; who did, and do, and ever will, daily gafp 
and pant after it. 

Now, their myfteries and rites were performed 
in this manner. It is well known among the 
learned, that the viituofo's of former ages had a 
contrivance for carrying and preferving wnds in 
cafks or barrels, which was of great ailiflance up- 
on long fea-voyagcs \ and the lofs of fo ufeful ao 
art at prefent is very much to be lamented, al- 
though, I know not how, with great negligence 
omitted by PanciroUus *. It was an invention 
afcribed to iEolus himfelf, from whom this feft 
is denominated ; and who, in honour of their 
founder's memory, have to this day prefervcd 
great numbers of thofe barrels^ whereof they fix 
one in each of their temples, firft beating out the 
top. Into this bar rely upon folemn days, the 
prieft enters ; where, having before duly prepared 
himfelf by the methods already defcribed, a fecrct 
funnel is alfo conveyed from his poftcriors to the 
bottom of the barrel, which admits new fupplies 
of infpiration from a northern chink or crany. 

Whereupon 

^ ♦ An audior who writ it arttbui ftrHtii^ &c. of arts loft,, and 
of arts invented. 
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Whereupon you behold him fwell immediately to 
the fhape and fize of his veffeL In this pofturc 
he difembogues whole tempefts upon his audi- 
tory, as the fpirit from beneath gi\ es him utter- 
ance, which, iffuing ex adytis et penetralihus ^ is not 
performed without much pain and gripings. And 
the njo'md^ in breaking forth, deals with his face as 
it does with that of the fea ; firft blackening^ then 
wrinklings and at laft burjling it into a foam *. It 
is in this guife the facred jEolift delivers his ora- 
cular belches to his panting difciples 5 of whom 
fome are greedily gaping after the fanftified 
breath ; others are all the while hymning out the 
praifes of the winds ; and, gently wafted to and 
fro by their own humming, do thus reprefent the 
foft breezes of their deities appeafed. 

It is from this cuftom of the priefts, that fome 
authors maintain theft -ZEolifts to have been very 
ancient in the world 5 becaufe the delivery of their 
myfteries, which I have juft now mentioned, ap- 
pears exactly the fame with that of other ancient 
oracles, whofc infpirations were owing to certain 
fubterraneous effluviums of ivind^ delivered with 
the fame pain to the prieft, and much about the 
fame influence on the people. It is true indeed, 
that thefe were frequently managed and direfted 
hj female officers, whofe organs were underftood 
to be better difpofed for the admiffion of thofe 
oracular gujlsy as entering and paffing up through 

a 

• This is an exa€t defcription of the changes made In the face 
by eaUau^ftic prcadxcTS. 
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a receptacle of greater capacity, and caufing alfo 
a pruriency by the way, fuch as, with due ma- 
nagement, hath been refined from carnal into a 
fpiritual ecftafy. And, to ftrengthen this pro- 
found conjefture, it is farther infifled, that this 
cuftom of female priefts * is kept up ftill in certain 
refined colleges of our modern ^olifts, who are a- 
greed to receive their infpiration, derived through 
the receptacle afoi*eraid, like their anceftors, the 
Sibyls. 

And whereas the mind of man, when he gives 
the fpur and bridle to his thoughts, doth never 
ftop, but naturally fidlies out into both extremes 
of high and low, of good and evil ; his fii-ft flight 
of fancy commonly tranfports him to ideas of 
what is moft perfect, finifhed, and exalted 5 till 
having foared out of his own reach and fight, 
not well perceiving how near the frontiers of 
height and deptli border upon each other, with 
the fame courfc aad wing, he falls down plum 
into the loweft bottom of things 5 like one who 
travels the eajl into the ivej}\ or like a ftrait line 
drawn by its own length into a circle. Whether 
a tiiidlure of malice in our natures makes us fond 
of fiirnifhing every bright idea with its revcrfe; 
or vHicther rcafon, reflecting upon the fum of 
things, can, like the fun, ferve only to enlighten 
one h;ilf of the globe, leaving the other hajf by 
nccellity under Ihade and darknefs ; or whether 
fancy, flying Up to the imagination of what is 
I highcft 

• Quakers, who fu/Ter their women to preach and pray. 
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higheft and beft, becomes over-lhort, and fpent, 
and weary, and fuddenly falls, like a dead bird 
of paradife, to the ground ; or whether, after all 
thefe metaph^tcal conjedlures, I have not entirely 
mifled the true reafon ; the proportion, however, 
which hath ftood me in fo much circumftance, is 
altogether true. That as the moft uncivilized parts 
of mankind have fome way or other climbed up 
into the conception of a god^ or fupreme power, 
fo they have feldom forgot to provide their fears 
with certain ghaftly notions, which, inftead of 
better, have ferved them pretty tolerably for a 
ifev/7. And this proceeding feems to be natural 
enough : For it is with men, whofe imaginations 
are lifted up very high, after the fame rate as 
with thofe whofe bodies are fo ; that as they are 
delighted with the advantage of a nearer contem- 
plation upwards, fo they are equally terrified with 
the difmal profpe^l of the precipice below. Thus, 
in the choice of a devil^ it hath been the ulual 
method of mankind, to fingle out fome being, ei- 
ther in aft, or in vifion, which was in moll anti- 
pathy to the god they had framed. Thus alfo 
the fcft of -ZEolifts poffcfled themfelves with a 
dread, and horror, and hatred of two malignant 
natures, betwixt whom and the deities they ador- 
ed, perpetual enmity was cftablifhed. The firft 
of thefe was the Camelion *, fworn foe to infpira^ 
Vol. I. Ff tion, 

♦ I do not well underfland what the author aim*; at here, any 
more than by tl c terrible monftcr mentioned in the foUov^m^ 
Kncf, ca])ed Moulinavfnt^ which is the Ttctidx ii.irot icix ^ 
mind-mUL 
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//*'/, who, in fcorn, devoureJ large influences of 
their god, without refunding the fmalleft blad by 
entclation. The other was a huge terrible monflcfi 
called Motdlinaventj who, with four ftrong ajms, 
waged eternal battle with all their divinities, dcX' 
(roufly turning to avoid their blows, and repay 
them with intercft. 

Thus furnifhed, and fet out with gods^ as wcB 
as de^^ls^ was, the renowned feft of jEolifts; 
which makes at this dxj fo illuflrious a figure ia 
the world, and whereof that polite nation of Lap- 
landers, are, beyond all doubt, a moft authentic 
branch : Of whom I therefore cannot, without 
injuiVice, here omit to make honourable mention j 
iince they appear to be fo clofcly allied, in point 
of interell:, as well as inclinations, with their bro- 
ther iEolills among us, as not only to buy their 
^vinds by wholefalc from xhtfame merchants, but 
alfo to retail them after the fame rate and method, 
and to cuftomers much alike. 

Now, whether tlie fyftem here delivered was 
wholly compiled by Jack ; or, as fome writers 
believe, rather copied from the original at Del- 
phos, with certain additions and emendations 
fuited to the times and circumftances ; I fhall not 
ablblutely determine. This I may affirm, that 
Jack gave it at leaft a new turn, and forme.d it 
into the fame drefs and model as it lies deduced 
by nie. 

I have long fought after this opportunity of 
doing juftice to a fociety of men, for whom I 

have 
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have a peculiar honour ; and whofe opinions, as 
well as pradtices, have been extremely mifrcpre- 
fented and traduced by the malice or ignorance of 
their adverfaries. For I think it one of the 
grcateft and beft of human adlions, to remove 
prejudices, and place things in their trueft and 
fau-eft light ; which I therefore boldly undertake, 
without any regards of my own, befidc the con- 
fcieoce, the honour, and the thanks. 



SECT. IX. 

A Digreffion concerning the originaly the ufe^ atul 
improvement g/'Madnefs in a commonwealth, 

NO R fhall it any wife detraiJl from the juft 
reputation of this famous fc£b, that its 
rife and inftitution ai'e owing to fuch an author 
as I have defer ibed Jack to be j a perfon whofe in- 
tellcftuals were overturned, and his brain fhaken 
out of its natural pofition ; which we commonly 
fuppofe to be a diftemper, and call by the name 
of madnefsj or phrenzy. For, if we take a fur- 
vey of the greateft anions that have been per- 
formed in the world under the influence of fingle 
men j which are, the ejiahlifiment of new empires 
by conqueji ; the advance and progrefs of neiv fchemes 
in philofophy ; atid the contriving^ as well as the pro^ 
pagating of new religions : we fhall find the authors 
F f 2 of 
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of them all to have been perfons whofe natural 
i-eafon had admitted great revolutions from their 
diet, their education, the prevalency of feme 
certain temper, together with the particular in- 
fluence of air and climate. Beildes, there is feme 
thing individual in human minds, that eafily 
kindles at the accidental approach and colliiioii 
of certain circumftances, which, though of paul- 
try and mean appearance, do often flame out into 
the great eft emergencies of life. For great turns 
are not always given by ftrong hands, but by 
lucky adaption, and at proper feafons. And it 
is of no import where the fire was kindled, if 
the vapoar has once got up into the brain. For 
the upper region of man is furnifhed like the mid- 
die regiofi of the air ; the materials are formed 
from caufes of the wideft difference, yet produce 
at laft the fame fubftance and effeft. Mifts arife 
from the earth, fteams from dunghills, exhala- 
tions from the fea, antl fmoke from fire ; yet 
all clouds are the fame in compofition, as well 
confequences ; and the fumes ifluing from a jakes, 
will furnifh as comely and ufeful a vapour, as 
incenfe from an altar. Thus far, I fuppofe, will 
cafily be granted me \ and then it will follow j that 
as the face of nature never produces rain, but 
when it is overcaft and difturbed ; fo human un- 
'<ierftanding, fcated in the brain, muft be troubled 
and overfpread by vapours, afcending from the 
lower faculties, to water the invention, and ren- 
der it fruitful. Now, although thefe vapour? 
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(as it hath been ah-eady faid) are of as various 
original, as thofe of the Ikies % yet the crops they 
produce, differ both in kind and degree, merely 
accordmg to the foil. I will produce two in- 
ftances, to prove and explain what I am now ad- 
vancing. 

A certain great prince raifed a mighty army^, 
filled his coffers with infinite treafures, provided 
an invincible fleet v and all this, without giving 
the leaft part of his 'defign to his greateft mini- 
fters, or his neareft favourites *. Immediately 
the whole world was alarmed 5 the neighbouring 
crowns in ti'embling expectations, towards what 
point the ftorm would burft ; the fmall politici- 
ans every where forming profound conjectures. 
Some believed, he had laid a fcheme for univer- 
fal monarchy ; others, after much infight, deter- 
mined the matter to be a projeft for pulling 
down the Pope^ and fetting up the reformed 
religion, which had once been his own. Some 
again, of a deeper fagacity, fent him into Afia^ 
to fubdue the Turk, and recover Paleftine. la 
the midft of all thefe projedb and preparations, 
a certain flate-furgeon f , gathering the nature of 
the difeafe by thefe fymptoms, attempted th& 
cure ; at one blow performed the operation^ 
broke the bag, and out flew the vapour. Nor 
did any thing want to render it a complete re- 
medy, only that the prince unfortunately hap- 
F f 3 penedi 

• This was Harry the Great of France. 

t RavUhc, who tabbed Hgiry the Great m V\s cawiVt. 
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pened to die in the performance. Now, is the 
reader exceeding curious to learn, from whence 
this vapour took its rife, which had fo long fet 
the nations at a gaze ? what fecrct wheel, what 
hidden fpring, could put into motion fo wonder- 
ful an engine ? It was afterwards difcovered, that 
the movement of this whole machine had been di- 
refted hj an abfent female ^ whofe eyes had i-aifed 
a protuberancy, and, before emiffion, fhe was 
removed into an enemy's country. What (hould 
an unhappy prince do in fuch ticklifh circum- 
ftances as thefe ? He tried in vain the poet's 
never-failing receipt of corpora quaque : For, 

Jdque petit corpus mens^ unde ejl faucia amore ; 
Uride feritury eo tendit, gejlitque coire, Lucr. 

Having to no purpofe ufed all peaceable en-, 
deavours, the collefted part of the femen^ raifed 
and inflamed, became adufV, converted to choler, 
turned head upon the fpinal dudl, and afccnded 
to the brain. The very fame principle that in- 
fluences a bully to break the windows of a whore 
who has jilted him, naturally ftirs up a great 
prince to raife mighty armies, and dream of no- 
thing but fleges, battles, and viftories. 

7e tern mi belli 



Coufa- 



Thc other inftance is, what I have read fome- 
where in a very ancient author, of a mighty 
king *, who, for the fpace of above thirty years, 

amufed 

• This is meant of the prcfcnt French King, Lewis XIV. 
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amufed himfelf to take and lofe towns ; beat ar- 
, mies, and be beaten ; dri?e princes out of their 
dominions ; fright children from their bread and 
butter 5 burn, lay wade, plunder, dragoon, maf- 
facre fubjeft and ftran^er, friend and foe, male 
and female. It is recorded, that the philofo- 
phcrs of each country were in grave difpute up- 
on caufes natural, moral, and political, to find 
out where they fliould aflign an original folution 
of this phenomenon. At laft the vapour or fpirit 
which animated the hero's brain, being in per- 
petual circulation, feized upon that region of the 
human body, fo renowned for fiimifliing the 
zibeta occidentalis *, and gathering there into a 
tumour, left the reft of the world for that time 
in peace. Of fuch -mighty confequence it is> 
where thole exhalations fix ; and of fo little, 
from whence they proceed. The fame fpirits, 
which, in their fuperior progrefs, would conquer 
a kingdom, defcending upon the anusy conclude 
in ?ijijlula. 

Let us next examine the great introducers of 
new fchemes in philofophy, and fearch till we 
can find from what faculty of the foul the difpo- 
fition arifes in mortal man, of taking it into his 
head to advance new fyftems, with fuch an eager 

zeal, 

• Paracelfus, who was {o famous for chymiflry, tried an expe- 
riment upon human citcrcmcnt, to make a pcifumeof it; which 
when he had brought to pcrfeftion, he called zibeta occidttitalh^ 
or ivcflcrn civets the back parts of man (according to his divifiod 
meotioDcd by the author, p, 331.) bclns tVic s*c^ 
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zeal| in things agreed on all hands impoflible ^^ 
to be known ^ from what feeds this difpofitioo 
fprings, and to wliat quality of human nature 
thefe grand innovators have been indebted for ^^ 
their number of difciples : Becaufe it is plain, 
that feveral of the chief among them, both afh 
dent and modern, were ufually miftaken by their 
adverfaries, and indeed by all, except their own 
followers, to have been perfons crazed, or out 
of their wits ; having generally proceeded, in the 
common courfe of their words and adlions, by a I 
method veiy different from the vulgar dictates of 
unrefined reafon ; agreeing, for the moft part, in 
their feveral models, with their prefent undoubt- 
ed fucceffors in the academy of modern Bedlam i. 
(whofe merits and principles I fhall farther exa- 
mine in due place.) Of this kind were Epicurus, 
Diogenes, ApoUonius, Lucretius, Paracelfus, Des 
Cartes, and others ; who, if they were now in the 
world, tied faft, and feparate from their followers, 
would, in this our undiftinguifhing age, incur 
manifeft danger of phlebotomy, and whips, and 
chains, and dark chambers, ?iXkd Jlraw^. For what 
man, in the natural ftate or courfe of thinking, 
did ever conceive it in his power to reduce the 
notions of all mankind exadUy to the fame length, 
and breadth, and height of his own ? Yet this is 
the firft humble and civil defign of all innovators- 
ki the empire of reaibn. Epicurus modeftly 
hoped, that, one time or other, a certain for»» 
tuitous concQurfe of all men's opinions, after 
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srpetual juftlings, the fharp with the fmooth, 
le light and the heavy, the round and the 
[uare, would, by certain clinamina^ unite in tlic 
otions of atoms and void^ as thefe did in the ori- 
inals of all things. Cartefius reckoned to fee, 
^fore he died, the fentiments of all philofophers, 
ke fo many lefler ftars in his romantic fyftem, 
rapped and drawn within his own vortex. Now, 
would gladly be informed, how it is poflible to 
xount for fuch imaginations as thefe in particu- 
ilar men, without reco\u:ie to my phanomemn of 
ipoursy afcending from the lower faculties to 
irerdiadow the brain, and there diflilling into 
)nceptions, for which the narrownefs of our mo- 
ler-tongue has not yet afligned any other name 
sfides that of madnefs^ or phrenzy. Let us 
lerefore now conjefture, how it comes to pafs, 
lat none of thefe great prefcribers do ever fail 
roviding themfelves and their notions with a 
umber of implicit difciples. And, I think, the 
jafon is eafy to be afligned j for there is a pccu-* 
zxjiring in the harmony of human underftand* 
ig, which in feveral individuals is exadtiy of the 
ime tuning. This if you can dextroufly fcrew 
p to its right key, and then ftrike gently upon 
; whenever you have the good fortune to light 
□aong thofe of the fame pitch, they will, by a 
:cret neceflary fympathy, ftrike exaftly at the 
ime time. And in this one circumftance lies 
U the Ikill or luck of the matter : For if you 
liance to jar the ftring among thofe who are 
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cither above or below your own height ; inftead 
of fubfcribiiig to your do6lrine, they will tie you 
faft, call you mad, and feed you with bread and 
water. It is therefore a point of the niceft con- 
du^, to diftingiiilh and adapt this noble talent 
with rcfpe£l to the differences of perfons and of 
times. Cicero undei-ftood this very well, when 
writing to a friend in England, with a caution, a- 
mong other matters, to beware of being cheated by 
our hachney-coachmerty (who, it feems, in thofe days 
were as arrant rafcals as they are now), has thefe 
remarkable words : EJi qucd gaudeas te in ifta loca 
venijfe^ uhi aliqitid fapere viderere *. For, to fpeak 
a bold truth, it is a fatal mifcarriage, fo ill to or- 
der affairs, as to pafs for a fool io one company, 
when in another you might be treated as a phi^ 
hfopher. Which I defire fome certain gentlemen of 
my acquaintance to lay up in their hearts, as a very 
feafbnable innuendo. 

This, indeed, was the fatal miftakc of that wor- 
thy gentleman, my moft ingenious friend, Mr 
Wotton ; a perfon, in appearance, ordained for 
great deiigns, as well as performances. Whether 
you will confider his notions or his looks^ furely no 
man ever advanced into the public with fitter 
qualifications of body and mind, for the propa- 
gation of a new religion. Oh, had thofe happy 
talents, mifapplied to vain philofophy, been turn- 
ed into their proper channels of dreams and vifi' 
onsy where di/lortion of mind and countenance are 

of 
• Epift. ad Tarn. Trtbat. 
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of fuch fovereign ufe ; the bafe dctradling world 
Trould not then have dared to report, that fome- 
thing is amifs, that his brain hath undergone an 
unlucky fhake \ which even his brethren modern-' 
ifls themfelves, like ungrates, do whifper fo loud, 
that it reaches up to the very garret I am now 
writing in. 

Laftly, Whofoever pleafes to look into the 
fountains of enthujiafm^ from whence, in all ages, 
tove eternally proceeded fuch fattening ftreams, 
will find the fpring-head to have been as troubled 
and muddy as the current. Of fuch great emolu- 
ment is a tinfture of this vapour^ which the world 
calls tnadnefsy that, without its help, the world 
would not only be deprived of thofe two great 
bleffings, conquejis and fyjlems^ but even all man- 
kind would unhappily be reduced to the fame be- 
lief in things invifible. Now, the former pojlula-' 
turn being held, that it is of no import from what 
originals this -vapour proceeds, but either in what 
angles it ftrikes, and fpreads over the underftand- 
ing, or upon what /pedes of brain it afcends ; it 
will be a very delicate point,' to cut the feather, 
and divide the feveral reafons to a nice and curi- 
ous reader, how this numerical difference in the 
brain can produce effe<Sls of fo vafl: a difference 
from the fame vapour ^ as to be the fole point of 
individuation between Alexander the Greaty Jack 
of Ley dcuy and Monfieiu* Des Cartes. The pre- 
fent argument is the moft abftradled that ever I 
engaged in 5 it ftrains my faculties to theh- highefi: 

flxetch; 
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ftretch : And I deCre the reader to attend with 
uttnoft pcrpenfity ; for I now proceed to unravel 
this knotty point. 

There b in mankind a certain f ♦ 

rr. , # « « • # 

Htc multa 
, -, « ♦ * ♦ « 

dejiderantur. ^ » ^ , » 

• * * And this I take to be a clear 
folution of the matter. 

Having therefore fo narrowly pafled through 
this intricate diificulty, the reader will, I am fure, 
agree with me in the conclufion, That if the mh 
derns mean by madnefs only a difturbance or trafiC- 
pofition of the brain, by force of certain nMj^tmrt 
ifluing up from the lower faculties, then has thii 
madnefs been the parent of all thofe mighty rcvoii- 
lutions, that have happened in empire^ in phihfi^ 
phy^ and in religion. For the brain, in its naturid 
pofition and ftate of ferenity, difpoieth its owner 
to pafs his life in the common forms, without any 
thoughts of fubduing multitudes to his Own power, 
his reafonsy or his vifions : And the more he fhapcs 
his undcrftanding by the pattern of human learn- 
ing, the lefs he is inclined to form parties after his 
pai'ticular notions ; becaufe that inftruAs him in 
his private infirmities, as well as in the fhibii^ni. 

I igooij^ce 

/■<;*-- . 

• Here is another dcfc<fl in the manHfcript; but I thjok' the 
author did wifely, and that the matter which thus (Iraiii^ hh. 
faculties, was not worth a folution ; and it were well if all.liieia^ 
phyfical cobv/cb ptobVcms >nw^ c^j Q\.Visxit\& gj\6«cred. 
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ignorance of the people. But when a man's fancy 
gets aftride on his reafon ; when imagination is at 
cuffs with the fenfes ; and common underftand- 
ing, as well as common fenfe, is kicked out of 
doors ; the firft profelyte he makes, is himfelf ; 
and when that is once compaflcd, the difficulty is 
not fo great in bringing over others ; a flrong de- 
lufion always operating from ivithouty as vigoroufly 
as from within. For cant and vifion arc, to the 
car and the eye, the fame that tickling is to the 
touch. Thofe entertainments and pleafures we 
mofl value in life, are fuch as dupe and play the 
wag with the fenfes. For if we take an examina- 
tion of what is generally underftood by happinefs^ 
as it has refpe<El either to the underftanding or the 

/ Icnfes, we fhall find all its properties and adjunfts 

■ will herd under this fhort definition,- That // is a 
perpetual fojfejfion of being well deceirjed. And, firil, 

. with relation to the mind or underftanding, it is 
manifefl, what mighty advantages fiction has over 
truth : And the reafon is juft at our elbow ; be- 
caufe imagination can build nobler fcenes, and 
produce more wonderful revolutions, than for- 
tune or nature will be at expence to furnifli. Nor 
is mankind fb much to blame in his choice thus 
'determining him, if we confidcr that the debate 

• merely lies between things pajl^ and things conceive 
ed. And fo the queftion is only this : Whether 
things that have place in the imaginationj may not 
as properly be fiid to exijly as thofc that are itated 

'in "the memorj ? Which may be jullly held in the 
WoL. L G g 2iSaxtCi^?CvN^\ 
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affirniative : And very much to the advantage of 
the former ; flnce this is acknowledged to be the 
lucmlf of things, and the other allowed to be do 
more than the grave. Again, if we take this de- 
li nidon of happincfs, and examine it with refer- 
ence to the f:;nres, it will be acknowledged won- 
derfully adapt. How fading and infipid do all 
objedls accoft us, that are not conveyed in the 
vehicle of ddufioni How Ihrunk is every thing, as 
it appears in the glafs of nature ! So that if it were 
not for the aQiftance of artificial mediums^ falfe 
lights, refradled angles, varnifh and tinfel, there 
would be a mighty level in the felicity and enjoy- 
ments of mortal men. If this were ferioufly con- 
lidered by the world, as I have a certain reafon to 
fufpeft it hardly will, men would no longer rec- 
kon among their high points of wifdom, the art 
of expoling weak fides, and publi thing infirmities : 
an employment, in my opinion, neither better 
nor worfe than that oiunmajkittg; which, I think, 
has never been allowed fair ufage, either in the 
world J or the play-hGufe, 

In the proportion that credulity is a more 
peaceful poilefiion of the mind, than curiofity, io 
ixY preferable is that wifdom which converfes a- 
bout the furface, to that pretended philofophy 
which enters into the depth of things, and then 
comes gravely back with informations and dif- 
coveries, that in the infide they are good for no- 
thing. The two fenfts to which all obje<i:l:s firft 
addrcfs themfclves, are the fight and the touch. 
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Thefe never examine farther than the colour, the 
fhape, the fize, and whatever other qualities 
dwell, or are drawn by art upon the outward of 
bodies ; and then comes reafon officioufly with 
tools for cutting, and opening, and mangling, 
and piercing, oftering to demonftrate, that they 
are not of the fame confiftence quite through. 
Now, I take all this to be the laft degree of per- 
verting nature'; one of whofe eternal laws it is, 
to put her beft furniture forward- And there- 
fore, in order to fave the charges of all fuch cx- 
penfivc anatomy for the time to come, I do here 
think fit to inform the reader, that in fuch con- 
clufions as thefe, reafon is certainly in the right ; 
and that in the moft corporeal beings which have 
fallen under my cognifance, the outftde hath been 
infinitely preferable to the /«. Whereof I have 
been farther convinced from fome late experi- 
rnents. Laft week I faw a vromdnfiayed^ and you 
will hardly believe how much it altered her per- 
fon for the worfe. Yefterday I ordered the car^ ^ 
cafe of a beau to be ftrippcd in my prefence ; when 
we were all amazed to find fo many unfufpedlcd 
faults under one fuit of cloaths. Then I laid 
open his brain^ his hearty and his Jp/een. But I 
plainly perceived, at every operation, that the far- 
ther we proceeded, we found the defedls increafe 
upon us in number and bulk. From all which I 
juftly formed this conclufion to myfclf. That 
whatever philofopher or projeftor can find out an 
art to folder and patch up the flaws and lw\^e\:- 
G g z feSfi^'ow^ 
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fe£lIons of nature, will dcferve much better of i 
mankind, and teach us a more ufeful fcience than 
that fo much in prefent efteem, of widening and 
cxpofing them, like him who held anatomy to be 
the ultimate end of phftc. And he whofe for- 
tunes and difpolitions have placed him in a con- 
venient rtation to enjoy the fruits of this noble 
art ; he that can, with Epicurus, content his ideas 
with xh^Jilms and images^ that fly off upon his 
fenfes from the ftjperjines of things ; fuch a man, 
truly wife, creams off nature, leaving the four 
and the dregs for philofophy and reafon to lap 
up. This is the fublime and refined point of fe- 
licity, called the p'>jl]eJfton of being 'well deceived; 
the ferene peaceful ftate of being a fool among 
kna^^es. 

But to return to madnefs : It is certain, that, 
according to the fyfkem I have above deduced, 
tvti'Y /pedes thereof proceeds from a redundancy 
of impours ; therefore, as fome kinds of phrenzy 
give double ftrcngth to the finews, fo there are 
of other ^^t7>/, which add vigour, and life, and 
fpirit to the brain. Now, it ufually happens, that 
thefo aftivc fpirits, getting pofleffion of the brain, 
refcmble thofe that haunt other wafte and empty 
dwellings, which, for want of bufinefs, either va- 
nilh, and carry away a piece of the houfe, or elfe 
ftay at home, and fling it all out of the windows. 
By which are niyftically difplayed, the two prin- 
cipal branches of madnefs ; and which fome phi- 
lofophers, not confidering fo well as I, have mif- 
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taken to be different in their caufcs ; over-haftilyr 
aligning the firft to deficiency, and the other to 
redundance. 

I think it therefore manifeft, from what I have 
here advanced, that the main point of fkill and 
addrefs is, to furnifli employment for this re- 
dundancy of vapoury and prudently to adjuft the 
feafon of it ; by which means, it may certainly 
become of cardinal and catholic emolument in a 
commonwealth. Thus one man chufing a proper 
conjciSlure, leaps into a gulf, from thence pro- 
ceeds a hero, and is called the favcr of his coun- 
try: Another atchlcves the fame cnterprife ; but, 
unluckily timing it, has left the brand of madnefs 
fixed as a reproach upon his memory. Upon 
fo nice a diftinftion are we taught to repeat the 
name of Curtiusy with reverence and love ; that of 
EmpedocleSy with hatred and contempt. Thus alfo 
it is ufually conceived, that the elder Brutus only 
perfonated the fool and madman for the good of 
the public. But this was nothing elfe than a re- 
dundancy of the fame vapour long mifapplied, 
called by the Latins, ingen'tum par negotiis * ,- or,, 
to tranflate it as nearly as I can, a fort oi phrenzy^. 
never in its right element, till you take it up in the 
buiinefs of the ftate. 

Upon all which, and many other reafons of e- 

qual weight, though not equally curious, I do 

here gladly embrace an opportunity I have long 

fought for, of recommending it as a very noble 

G g 3 undertaking, 

• Tacit 
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1} 
unicrtaking to Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Chrif- ]. 

lopher IMufgrave, Sir John Bowls, John HoWj|l| 

Efq; and other patriots concerned, that thefy 

would move for leave to bring in a bill for ap* .. 

pointing commiirioners to infpeft into Bedlam,' 

and this parts adjacent ; who fliall be impowertd 

to /end Jlr pn-fons, papers , and records s to ex*- 

mine into the merits and qualifications of cveiy 

ftiidcnt and profciTor; to obferve with utnioft 

cxaftncfs their feveral difpofltions and behaviour ;, 

by which means, duly diftinguifliing and adapting 

their talents, they might produce admirable in- 

ftnimcnts for the feveral offices in a ftatef, • * ♦ 

civ't} and mU'itary ; proceeding in fuch methods 

as I fli.d! here humbly propofe. And I hope the 

gentle reader will give fome allowance to my great 

folicitudes in this important afFair, upon accoant 

of the high efteem I have borne that honoiirabk 

fociety, whereof I had fome time the happinefi to 

be an unworthy member. 

Is any ftudent tearing his ftraw in piece-meal, 

fwearing and blafpheming, biting his grate, fbain* 

ing at the mouth, and emptying his pifs-pot hi 

the fpeftators faces ? I-.et tlie Right Worfhipfiol 

the Comm'iJJioncrs of InfpeElion give him a regiment 

of dragoons, and fend him into Flanders among 

the Yejl* Is another eternally talking, fputtering, 

gaping, bawling, in a found without period or 

article ? "What wonderful talents are here miiHaid! 

Let him be furniihed immediately with a green 

bag 

• Ecchfuifi'ical. lU>NVtC. 
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retainer of the found ; extremely fubjeft to the 
loofi'.'tefsy for his occaftons are perpetually W/w| 
bim anvay. If you approach his grate in his fa- 
miliar intervals, 5/r, fays he, give me a penny ^ and 
ni Jing you a fong ; but give me the penny fir^ 
(Hence comes the common faying, and com- 
moner praftice, of parting with money for 2ifong,), 
What a complete fyftem of court-Jkill is here de- 
fcribe J in every br;uich of it, and all utterly loft 
with wrong application ! Accoft the hole of ano- 
ther kennel, (ilrft ftopping your nofe), you will 
behold a furly, gloomy, nafty, flovenly mortal, 
raking in his own dung, and dabbling in his urine. 
The bell part of his diet, is the rererfion of his 
own ordure ; which, expiring into fleams, whirls 
perpetually about, and at laft . reinfunds. His 
complexion is of a dirty yellow, with a thin fcat- 
tered beard, exadlly agreeable to that of his diet 
upon its firft declination ; like other infects, who 
having their birth and education in an excrement, 
from thence borrow their colour and their fmell. 
The ftudent of this apartment is very fparing of 
his words, but fomewhat over liberal of his 
breath : He holds his hand out, ready to receive 
your penny j and immediately upon receipt, with- 
draws to his former occupations. Now, is it 
not amazing, to think, the fociety of Warwickf 
lane fhould have no more concern for the reco- 
very of fo ufeful a member, who, if one may 
judge from thefc appearances, would become the 
greatejft ornament to that illuflxious body ? Ano* 
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bag and papers, and threepence * in his pocket, and 
away Vith him to Weftminfter-hall. You will 
find a third gravely taking the dimenfions of his 
kennel ; a perfon of forefight and infight, though 
kept quite in the dark ; for why, like Mofes, ecce 
cornuta erat ejus fades f . He walks duly in pace ; 
intreats your penny with due gravity and cere- 
mony ; talks much of hard times, and taxes, and 
the ivhore of Babylon ; bars up the wooden win- 
dow of his cell conftantly at eight o'clock ; dreams 
of fircy ind Jljop-liftersy and court 'Cuftomers^ and 
privileged places. Now, what a figure would all 
thefe acquirements amount to, if the owner were 
fent into the city among his brethren ? Behold a 
fourth, in much and deep converfation with him- 
felf ; biting his thumbs at proper jun£hires ; his 
countenance checkered with bufinefs and defign % 
fometimes walking very fafi, with his eyes nailed 
to a paper that he holds in his hands ; a great 
faver of time ; fomewhat thick of hearing j very 
fhort of fight, but more of memory ; a man ever 
in hafte, a great hatcher and breeder of bufinefs, 
and excellent at the famous art of ivhifpering no^ 
thing ; a huge idolater of monofyllables and pro- 
craftination ; fo ready to give his word to livery 
body, that he never keeps it ; one that has forgot 
the common meaning of words, but an admirable 

retainer 

• A lawyer's coach-hire, when four together, from any of the 
inns of court to Wcftminflcr. 

f Cornutusis either horned or (hining; and by this term MofisB 
U dcCcribcd in the vulgar Latin of the Bi\Ae. 
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(hall enforce by this one plain inftaiice, 
even I myfelf, the author of thefe momentoi 
truths, am a pcrfon whofe imaginations are hard 
mouthed, and exceedingly difpofed to run awi 
with his reafony which I have obfcrved, from loi 
experience, to be a very light rider, and eafil) 
fhaken off: Upon which account, my friends will 
never truft me alone, without a folemn promife to 
vent my fpcculations, in this or the like manner, 
for the univerfal benefit of human kind ; which 
perhaps tlic gentle, courteous, and candid reader, 
brimfuU of that tnodern charity and tendernefs W*' 
ufually annexed to his office^ will be very hardly 
l>erfuadcd to believe. 



SECT. X. 

A further DigreJjUon *• 

IT is an unanfwerablc argument of a very re- 
fined age, the wonderful civilities that have 
pafled of late years, between the' nation of authors^ 
and that of readers. There can hardly pop out a 
play^ a pamphlet^ or a poem^ without a preface full 
of acknowledgment to the world, for the general 

reception 

• This (c^ion has io former editions been intitled, A Tale of 
a Tub ; but the talc not being continued till fe£Hon ir. and this 
being only a further digrcfGon^ no apology can be thought ne- 
ce/Iary for making \.\\clVx\t co«t?^tv^^\^^^^^citcQ>'oxt»^&• >\an»VtV 
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reception and applaufe they have given it ; which 
the Lord knows where, or when, or how, or 
from whom it received *. In due deference to fo 
laudable a cuftom, I do here return my humble 
thanks to kis Alajejly^ and both houfes oi parlia^ 
mefjt ; to the Lords of the King's Moft Honour- 
able Privy Council ; to the Reverend the judges : 
to the clergy^ and gentry^ and yeomanry of this 
land : But, in a more efpccial manner, to my 
worthy brethren and friends at WilVs coffee-houfe^ 
and GreJJjanucollege^ and Warnvick'lane^ and Moor^ 
fields^ and Scotland-yard^ and Wejiminjler-hally and 
Guild-hall .• In fhort, to all inhabitants and re- 
tainers whatfoever, either in court, or church, or 
camp, or city, or country, for their generous and 
univerfal acceptance of this divine treatife. I ac- 
cept their approbation and good opinion with 
extreme gratitude; and, to the utmoft of my 
poor capacity, fhall take hold of all opportunities 
to return the obligation. 

I am alfo happy, that fate has flung me into fo 
blefled an age for the mutual felicity of hookjellers 
and authors^ whom I may fafely affirm to be at 
this day the two only fatisfied parties in England. 
Afk an author, how his laft piece has fucceeded : 
Why^ truly ^ he thanks his Jiars^ the world has been 
very favourabUy and he has not the leajl reafon to 
complain. And yetj by G — , he nvrit it in a week, at 
bits and Jl arts y ivhcn he would Jleal an hour from his 

urgent 

* This is literally true, as wc may o'i^fciN^ m \}dt ^\^.l^.t«i \.^ 
mo/t plays, poems, &(, 
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urgent affairs ; as it is a hundred to one, you may 
fee faither in the preface, to which he refers you ; 
and for the rell, to the bookfeller. There you 
go as a cuflomer, and make the fame queflion : 
He hlejfes his Gcdy the thing takes nuonderfully ; he 
is juft printing the fecond edit ion j and has but three 
left his Jljop. You beat down the price : S/r, v)e 
Jhall not differ ; and, in hopes of your cuftom an- 
other time, lets you have it as reafonable as you 
pleafe : Andy pray fend as many of your acquaintance 
as you will ; Ifjally upon your account^ furni/h them 
all at the fame rate* 

Now, it is not well enough confidered, to what 
accident and occafions the world is indebted for 
the greateft part of tliofc noble writings which 
hourly ftart up to entertain it. If it were not for a 
rainy day J a drunken vigil ^ a fit of the fpleen^a courfe 
ofphypcy afeepy Sunday^ an ill run at dice^ a long 
iaylor^s hill^ a bcggat^s purfe^ a faElious head^ a hot 
fun y coflive diet y nv ant of hooks ^ and a jufl contempt 
of learning; but for thefe events, I fay, and fome 
others too long to recite, (efpecially a prudent ne- 
gleEl of taking britn/lone inwardly)^ I doubt, . the 
number of authors^ and of writings ^ would dwin- 
dle away to a degree moft woful to behold. To 
confirm this opinion, hear the words of the fa- 
mous Troglodyte philofopher. // // certain^ faid 
he, fome grains of folly are of courfe annexed as part 
of the compofitton of human nature ; only the choice 
is left usy whether we pleafe to wear them inlaid or 
imbofled : And we need not go 'very far tofeek how 
1 i.h<kt 
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that is ufually determined^ when ive remember^ it is 
ivith human faculties as with liquors^ the lighteji will 
he ever at the top. 

There is in this famous ifland of Britain, a 
certain paultry fcrihler^ very voluminous, whofe 
charadler the reader cannot wholly be a ftranger 
to. He deals in a pernicious kind of writings, 
called fecond parts^ and ufually pafles under the 
name of the author of the frft* I eafily forefee, 
that as foon as I lay down my pen, this nimble 
operator will have ftolen it, and treat me as inhu- 
manely as he hath already done Dr Blackmore, 
L'Eftrange, and many others who fhall here be 
namelefs. I therefore fly for juftice and relief, in- 
to the hands of that great reElifier of fuddles *, and 
lover of mankind^ Dr Bentley, begging he will 
take this enormous grievance into his moft modern 
confideration : And if it lliould fo happen, that 
the furniture of an afs^ in the fhape of a fecond 
party muft for my fins be clapped by a miftake 
iipon my back ; that he will immedJately plcafe, in 
the prefence of the world to lighten me of the 
burthen, and take it home to his own houfe^ till the 
true heafl thinks fit to call for it. 

In the mean time, I do here give this public 
notice, that my refolutions are to circunifcribe 
within this difcourfc, the whole flock of matter I 
have been fo many years providing. iSince my 
vein is once opened, I am content to exhaufl it 
A'^OL. I. II h all 

* Alluding to the trite phrafe, Tla:c the J-sCCU on the rl^ht 
horfe, llaukef. 
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all at a running, for the peculiar advantage of 
my dcir country, and for the univerfal benefit of 
niAnkind. Therefore hofpitably coniiderhig the 
number of my guefts, they lliall have my whole 
Ciitcrtj^inment at a mealj and I fcorn to fet up 
the Lav'ings in the cnp-board. What the guejl 
cannot cat, maybe given to the poor; and the 
dogs \\\\\cv the table may gnaw the bones *. This 
I underltand for a more generous proceeding, 
than to turn tlie company'^ ftomach, by inviting 
them again to-morrow to a fcurvy meal of /crops. 
If the reader fairly confiders the ftrength of 
v.'hat I have advanced in the foregoing fedtion, I 
u.n coiiviiiced it will produce a wonderful revolu- 
tioii in his notions and opinions ; and he will be 
abundantly better prepared to receive and to re- 
lilh the concluding part of this miraculous, trea- 
tile. Readers miy be divided into three clafies ; 
\\\cfupcrjic'ia1y the ignorant^ and the learned : And 
I have with much felicity fitted my pen to the 
gcn'.us and advantage of each. The fuperjicial 
reader will be ftrangely provoked to laughter ; 
v/hich clears the breaft and the lungs, is fove- 
rci|;n againfl x\\c fpleen^ and the moft innocent of 
all diuretics. The ignorant reader, between whom 
an J the former the diflintSlion is extremely nice, 
will find himfelf difpofed to Ji are ; which is an 
admirable remedy for ill eyes, ferve^ to raife and 
enliven the fpirits, and wonderfully helps/^/^/Vj- 

tiofu 

• By J07J the author means ccmmon injudicious critics, as he 
explains it him{c\t W.Qie»\u\\^ Dv^vc^xou w^on Criiics^ p. aSj. 
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tton. But the reader truly learned^ chiefly for 
whofe benefit I wake when others fleep, and deep 
when others wake, will here find fuffici^nt mat- 
ter f o employ his fpeculations for the red of his 
life. It were much to be wiflied, and I do hereby 
humbly propofe for an experiment, that every 
prince in Chriftendom will take feven of the dcep^ 
ejl fcholars in his dominions, and fliut them up 
clofe for feven years, in feven chambers, with a' 
command to write feven ample commentaries on 
this comprehcnfive difcourfe. I fliall venture to 
afHrm, that whatever difference may be found in 
their feveral conjedlures, they will be all, without 
the leaft diftortion, manifeftly deducible from the 
text. Mean time, it is my earneft requeft, that fo 
ufefiil an undertaking may be entered upon, if 
their Majefties pleafe, with all convenient fpeed ; 
becaufe I have a ftrong inclination, before I leave 
the world, to tafte a bleffing, which we m^erious 
writers can feldom reach, till we have gotten in- 
to our graves ; whether it is, that Fame^ being a 
fruit grafted on the body, can hardly grow, and 
much lefs ripen, till the Jloclz is in the earth ; or 
whether (he be a bird of prey, and is lured a- 
mong the refi: to purfue after the fcent of a r^r- 
cafe ; or whether fhe conceives her trumpet 
founds befi: and fartheft, when fhe ftands on a 
tomh^ by the advantage of a rifing ground, and 
the echo of a hollow vault. 

It is true, indeed, the republic of dark authors, 

after they once found out this excellent expedi- 

H h 2 txjwx. 
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/dyings have been peculiarly happy in the 
Xrty, as well as extent of their reputation. For 
— right being the univcrfal mother of things, wife 
philofophers hold all writings to he fruitful in the 
proportion they are dark ; and therefore the true 
illuminated * (that is to fay, the darhejl of all) 
have met with fuch numberlefs commentators, 
whofe fcholajiic midwifery hath delivered them of 
meanings that the authors themfelves perhaps 
never conceived, and yet may very juftly be 
allowed the lawful parents of them ; the words ojF 
fuch writers being like feed, which, however fcat- 
tered at random, when they light upon a fruitful 
ground, will multiply far beyond either the hopes 
or imagination of the fower f . 

And therefore, in order to promote fo ufefiil a 
work, I will here take leave to glance a few in- 
nuendoes^ that may be of great affiftance to thofe 
fublime fpirits, who fhall be appointed to labour 
in a univerfal comment upon this wonderful dif- 
courfe. And, firft, I have couched a very pro- 
found myftery in the number of O's multiplied 
hyfevenj and divided by nine$. Alfo, if a devout 

brother 

• A name of the Rofycrucians. Thefc were fanatic alchy- 

mifts, who, in fcarch after the great fecrct, had Invented a 
means aUogcther proportioned to their end. It was a kind of 
theological phiiofophy, made up of almoft equal mixtures of Pa- 
gan Platonifm, Chriftian Qaietifm, aud the Jcwilh Cabala. War- 
burton on the Rape of the Lock, 

f Nothing ia more frequent, than for commentators to force 
interpretations which the author never meant. * 

\ This is what the Cahalifts among the Jews have done with 
the Bibky and prcleud \.o feud ^oTvdtxixsl m'jftfttics by it. 
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brother of the Rofy Crofs will pray fervently for 
fixty-thrce mornings, with a lively faith, and thea 
tranfpofe certain letters and fyllables according to 
prefcription, in the fecond and fifth fedlion ; they 
will certainly reveal into a full receipt of the opus 
magnum. Laftly, whoever will be at the pains to 
calculate the whole number of each letter in this 
treatife, and fum up the difference cxadlly be- 
tween the feveral numbers, affigning the true 
natural caufe for every fuch difference ; the dif- 
coveries in the produdt will plentifully reward his 
labour. But then he muft beware of Bythus and 
Sige *, and be fure not to forget the qualities of 
Achamoth ; a cujus lacrymis humedfa prodit fuhjlan" 
iioy a rifu lucid a ^ a trijlit'ta fol'tda^ et a timore mo^ 
hllis ; wherein Eugenius Philalethes f hath com- 
mitted an unpardonable miftake.. 

H h 3. SEC T. 

* I was told by an eminent divine, whom T confulted on this 
point, that thcfc two barbarous words, with that of Achamoth^ 
and its qualities, as here fet down, are quoted from Ircna:us. 
This he difcovcred by fearcliing that ancient writer for another 
quotation of our author; which he has placed in the title page, 
and refers to the book and chapter. The curious were rery in- 
quifitive, whether thoft barbarous words, bafyma cacabafa, &c. 
are really in Irenzus; and upon inquiry, it was found they were^ 
a fort of cant or jargon of certain heretics, and therefore very 
properly prefixed to fuch a book as this of our author. 

f Vid. Anima magica abfcondita. 

To tlic above-mentioned treatife, called Anthropofoplna Theth- 
magica, there is another annexed, called Anima magica abfcondita, 
written by the fame author, Vaughan, under the name of Euge- 
nius Philalethes ; but in neither of thofe treatifes, is there any 
mention of Achamotb^ or its qualities : So that this is nothing but 
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SECT. XL 
A TALE OF A TUB. 



AFter fo wide a compafs as I have wander- 
ed, I do now gladly overtake, and clofe in 
with my fiibjeft ; and (hall henceforth hold on 
with it an even pace to the end of my journey, ex- 
cept fome beautiful profpe^t appears within fight 
of my way : Whereof though at prefent I have 
neither warning nor expeftation, yet upon fuch 
an accident, come when it will, I fliall beg my 
reader*s favour and company, allowing me to con- 
duft him through it along with myiTclf. For in 
nvritingy it is as in travelling ; if a man is in haftc 
to be at home, (which I acknowledge to be none 
of my cafe, having never fo little bufinefs as when 
I am there), if hb horfe be tired with long rid- 
ing and ill ways, or be naturally a jade, I advife 
him clearly to make the ftraiteft and the com- 
moneft road, be it ever fo dirty. But then 
furely we muft own fuch a man to be a fcurvy 
companion at beft : He /patters himfelf and his 

fcllow- 

amufemcnt, and a ndiailc of dark, unintelligible writers; only 
the words, a ctijus iacrymis^ &c. are, as we have laid, tranicribed 
from Irenxus, though I know not from what part. I believe one 
of the aurhor*s dcfigns was, to fet curious men a hunting through 
indexes, and inquuvn^ iox \100V4 o\x\.ol vVt. v^tcvmvktv\Q**.^« 
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fellow-travellers at every ftep ; all their thoughts, 
and wifhes, and converfation, turn entirely upon 
the fubjeft of their journey's end ; and at every 
fplafh, and plunge, and ftumble, they heartily 
wifh one another at the devil. 

On the other fide, when a traveller and his 
horfe are in heart and plight ; when his purfe is 
full, and the day before him ; he takes the road 
only where it b clean and convenient ; entertains 
his company there as agreeably as he can : But, 
upon the firft occafion, carries them along with 
him to every delightful fcene in view, whether of 
art, of nature, or of both ; and if they chance to 
refufe, out of ftupidity or wearinefs, let them jog 
on by themfelves, and be d n'd : He'll over- 
take them at the next town ; at which arriving, 
he rides furioufly through ; the men, women, 
and children, run out to gaze 5 a hundred noify 
curs * run harking after him ; of which if he ho- 
nours the boldeft with a lajh df his nvhip^ it is ra- 
ther out of fport than revenge : But fhould fome 
fourer mongrel dare too near an approach, he re- 
ceives zfalute on the chops by an accidental ftroke 
fi'om the courfer's heels, (nor is any ground 
loft by the blow), which fends him yelping and 
limping home. 

I now proceed to fum up tlie fingular adven- . 
tures of my renowned Jack ; the ftate of whofe 
difpofitions and fortunes the careful reader does, 
no doubt, moft exaftly remember, as I laft parted 

with 
• Jiy thcfcare meant what the author caY\s,\.Vvt tTtt« cnt\cs»v»'^ V 
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with them in the conclufion of a former fcftion. 
Therefore his next care muft be, from two of the 
foregoing, to extract a fchcme of notions that 
may beft fit his underftanding for a true relifli of 
what is to enfue. 

Jack had not only calculated the firft revolu- 
tion of his brain fo prudently, as to give rife to 
that empidemic feet of ^ol'ifts^ but fucceeding 
alfo into a new and Grange variety of concep- 
tions, the fruimilntfs of his imagination led him 
mto certain notions, which, although in appear- 
ance very unaccountable, were not without their 
myfteries and their meanings, nor wanted follow- 
ers to countenance and improve them. I fhall 
therefore be extremely careful and exafl: in re- 
counting fuch material paffages of this nature,, 
as I have been able to collect, either from un- 
doubted tradition, or indefatigable reading ; and 
fhall defcribc them as graphically as it is poilible, 
and as far as notions of that height and latitude 
can be brought within the compafs of a pen-. 
Nor do I at all queftion, but they will fumifh 
plenty of noble matter for fuch, whofe convert- 
ing imaginations difpofe them to reduce all things 
into types j who can vcizktJIjadowSf no thanks to 
the fun ; and then mould them into fubftanceS) 
no thanks to philofophy; whofe peculiar talent 
lies in fixing tropes and allegories to the letter^ 
and refining what is literal into figure and myftcry. 

Jack had provided a fair copy of his father's 
«;///, ingroflcd in form upon a large flcin of 

"^^schmcDt; 
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parchmeijt ; and refolving to aft the part of a 
moft dutiful fon, he became the fondeft creature 
of it imaginable. For though, as I have often 
told the reader, it confifted wholly in certain 
plain, eafy directions about the management and 
wearing of thdir coats, with legacies and penalties 
in cafe of obedience or neglect 5 yet he began to 
entertain a fancy, that the matter was deeper and 
darker^ and therefore muft needs have a great 
deal more of myftery at the bottom. Gentlemen^ 
iaid he, I will prove this veryjkin of parchment to 
be meaty drinky and cloth ; to be the philofopher^s ^ 
Jtoncy and the univerfal medicine *. In confequence 
of which raptures, he refolved to make ufe of it 
in the moft neceffaiy, as well as the moft paultry 
occafions of life. He had a way of working it 
into any Ihape he pleafed j fo that it ferved him 
for a night-cap when he went to bed, and for an 
umbrella in rainy weather. He would lap a piece 
of it about a fore toe 5 or when he had fits, burn 
two inches under his nofe ; or if any thing lay 
heavy on his ftomach, fcrape off, and fwallow as 
much of the powder as would lie on a filver 
penny: They were all infallible remedies. With' 
analogy to thefe refinements, his common talk 
and converfation ran wholly in the phrafe of his 
willf; and he circumfcribed the utmoft of his 

eloquence 

• The author here lafliesthofc pretenders to purity, who place 
ib much merit in uHng fcriptiire-phraies on all occafions. 

f The Protcftant dijfenten ufe fcriplure phrafcs in their ferious 
difcourfes and compofures, more than the Church of £ngland men. 
Accordingly Jack is introduced, makii\^ V\\s comttvciTv \.^JiSk -a^tA^ 
convcr/ktion torun wholly in the phrafe ot Vv\s VJ\VA*» W .WoUouv 
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eloquence within that compafs, not daring to let 
flip a fyllable without authority from thence. 
Once, at a ftrange-houfe, he was fuddenly taken 
fhort upon an urgent jundture, whereon it may 
not be allowed too particularly to dilate ; and be- 
ing not able to call to mind, with that fuddennefs 
the occafion required, an authentic phrafe for 
demanding the way to the back-fide ; he chofe 
rather, as the moft prudent courfe, to incur the 
the penalty in fuch cafes ufually annexed. Nei- 
ther was it poffible for the united rhetoric of 
mankind to prevail with him to make himfelf 
clean again ; becaufe, having confulted the will 
upon this emergency, he met with a paiTage near 
the bottom (whether foifted in by the tranfcriber, 
b not known) which fcemed to forbid it *. 

He made it a part of his religion, never to fay 
grace to his meat f ; nor could all the world per- 
fuade him, as the common phrafe is, to cat his 
viftuals like a Chriflian %. tt 

• I cannot gucfs the author's meaning here, which I would be 
very glad to know, becaufe it feems to be of importance. 

Ibid. Incurring the penalty in fuch cafes ufually annexed, wants 
no explanation. He would not make himfelf clean, becaufe hainng 
confulted the -willy (i. e. the New Teftament), he met -with a pajfage 
near the bottom, i. e. in tl»c nth verfc of the laft chapter of the 
Revelations, " He which is filthy, let him be filthy ftill,'* -which 
fecmcd to forbid it. Whether foifted in by the tranfcriber, is added ; 
becaufe this paragraph is wanting in the Alexandrian MS. the 
oldeft and moft authentic copy of the New Teftament. Hawkef 

t The flovenly way of receiving the facrament among the fa- 
natics. 

^ This is a common phrafe to ezprefs eating cleanly» and is 
meant for aainvti^wc s^^'aAXi^XViaXxtkdtc^^vtm^Liincr among fooie 
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He bore a ftrange kind of appetite to fnap^ 
dragon *, 'and to the livid fnuffs of a burning 
candle ; which he would catch and fwallow with 
an agility wonderful to conceive j and by this 
procedure, maintained a perpetual flame in his 
belly ; which iflued in a glowing fteam from both 
his eyes, as well as his noftrils, and his mouth, 
made his head appear, in a dark night, like the 
fcull of an afs, wherein a roguifli boy had con- 
veyed a farthing candle, to the terror of his Maje^ 
Jlys liege fubjeBs. Therefore he made ufe of no 
other expedient to light himfelf home ; but was 
wont to fay, that a wife man was his own lantern. 

He would fhut his eyes as he walked along the 
ftreet ; and if he happened to bounce his head 
againfi: a poft, or fall into the kennel, as he fel- 
dom mifled either to do one or both, he would 
tell the gibing apprentices, who looked on, that 
he ftibmittedy with entire reftgnation^ as to a tripy or 
blow of fate y with whom he found by long experience^ 
how vain it was either to wrejile or to cuff : and 
whoever durjl undertake to do either y would be fure 
to come off with a fwingeing fally or a blosdy nofe. 
It was ordained y faid he, fome few days before the 
creation^ that my nofe and this very poflfbould have 
a rencounter ; and therefore Nature thought fit to 
fend us both into the world in the fame age^ and to 

make 
people in receiving the facrament; fo in the lines before, which 
is to be undcrftood of the diflcnters rcfufing to kneel at the fa- 
crament. 

* I cannot well find out the author's meaning here, unlefs it 
be the hot, untimely, blind zeal of cntVm(\%^&. 
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make us countrymen and feilow-citizens. NoWf had 
my eyes been open^ it is very likely^ the hujlnefs might 
have been a great deal worfe ; for how many a con- 
founded Jlip is daily got by man^ with all hisforeftght 
about him ? Befides^ the eyes of the under/landing fee 
hefy when thofe ofthefenfes are out of the way ; and 
therefore blind men are obferved to tread their fleps 
with much more caution ^ and conduB^ and judgment^ 
than thofe who rely with too much confidence upon the 
virtue of the vifual nerve ^ which every little acci- 
dent Jhakes out of order y and a drop or film can 
wholly difconcert ; like a lamp among a pack of 
roaring bullies j when they fcowr the Jlreets s ex- 
poftng its owner y and itfelf to outward kicks and 
buffets y which both might have efcapedy if the vanity 
of appearing would have fuffered them to walk in the 
dark. But f farther y if we examine the condudt of 
thefe boafled lights ^ it will prove yet a great deal 
worfe than their fortune : // is true^ I have broke 
my nofe againfi this pofiy becaufe fortune either for- 
got y or did not think it convenient to twitch me by 
the elbow y and give me notice to avoid it. But let 
not this encourage either the prefent age or pofterityy 
to trtift their nofes into the keeping of their eyes, 
which may prove the fairefi way of lofing them for 
good and all, Fory O ye eyes I ye blind guides / mi- 
ferable guardians are ye of our frail nofes ; yCy Ifay^ 
whofafien upon the firjl precipice in viewy and then 
tow our wretched willing bodies after yoUy to the 
very brink of defiruBion : Buty alas / that brink is . 
rotten, our feet fiipy and we tumble down prone itito 
1 a 
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a gulphf without one hofpttahle Jhruh in the nvay to 
break the fall : a fall ^ to which not any nofe of mortal 
tnake is equal^ except that of the giant * Laurcalco, 
vjho was lord of the filver bridge. Mofl properly^ 
therefore y O eyes ! and with great juftice^ may you he 
compared to thofe foolifh lights which conduB men 
through dirt and darknefs^ till they fall into a deep 
pitf or a noifome bog* 

This I have produced, as a fcantliog of Jack's 
great eloquence, and the force of his reaibning 
upon fiich abftrufc matters. 

He was, befides, a pcrfon of great defign and 
improvement in affairs of devotion^ having intro- 
duced a new deity, who hath fince met with a 
vaft number of worfhippers ; by fome called 
Babel, — ^by others. Chaos; who had an ancient 
temple of Gothic ftrudhire upon Salifbury-plain, 
famous for its fhrine, and celebration by pilgrims. 

When he had fome roguifh trick to play, he 
would down with his knees, up with his eyes, 
and fall to prayers, though in the middt of the 
kennel f . Then it was that thofe, who under- 
ftood his pranks, would be fure to get far enough 
out of his way ; and whenever curiofity attracted 
ftrangers to laugh, or to lift^n, he would of a 
fuddcn with one hand out with his gear, and pifs 
full in their eyes, and with tlie other all befpatter 
them with mud. ' 

Vol. 1. I i In 

*. Vide Don Quixote. 

f The villanies and cruelties, committed by enthufiads and 
fanatics among us, uerc all performed under tlie difguife of re- 
ligion and long prayers. 
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In winter he went always loofe and unbuttoned ^ 
and clad as thin as poflible, to let in the ambient 
heat ; and in fummer, lapped himfelf clofe and 
thick, to keep it out *. 

In all revolutions of government^ he would 
make his court for the office of hangman^gcnt- 
ral f ; and in the excrcife of that dignity, whei-e- 
in he was very dextrous, would make ufe of no 
other vizor f than a long prayer %• 

He had a tongue fo mufculous and fubtile, that 
he could twill it up into his nofe, and deliver a 
flrange kind of fpeech from thence. He was al- 
fo the fird in thefe kmgdoms who began to im- 
piovc the Spanifh accomplifliment of braying: 
and having Lirge ears, perpetually expofed and 
crefted, he carried his art to fuch a perfe^tioo, 
that it 'was a point of great difficulty to d|ftin-* 
guifh, either by the view or the found, between 
the original and the copy. 

He was troubled with a difeafe, reverie to that 
called the flinging of the tarantula: and would 
run dog-mad at the noife of muficf efpecially a 
pair of bag-pipes §. But he would cure himfelf 
again, by taking two or three turns in Wejlfnin-^ 
Jier-hally or Bill'wgfgaiey or in a boarding-fchool^ 
or the Royal Exchange^ or 2ijlate coffee^houfe. 

He 

• They afTcftcd differences in habit and behaviour. 

f They are fcvcre pcrfecuiurs, and all in form of cant and de- 
votion. 

\ Cromwell and his confederates went, as they called it, to Jed 
Cod^ when they refolved to murther the King. 

§ This is to exporeourd'ffcnters avcrfion againft inflrumental 
moilc in churches. IF. JVotton* 
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He was a pcrfon that feared no colours *, but 
mortally hated all 5 and upon that account bore a 
cruel averfion againft painters^ infomuch that in 
his paroxyfms, as he walked the ftreets, he would 
have his pockets loaden with ftones, to pelt at 
the iigns. 

Having,, from this manner of living, frequent 
occafion to 'ivafb himfelf, he would often leap 
over head and ears into water, though it were 
the midft of winter ; and was always obferved 
to come out again much dirtier^ if poffible, 
than he went in f . 

He was the firft that ever found out the fecret 
of contriving a foportferous medicii^e to be con- 
veyed in at the ears* It was a compound o^ fuU 
phur and halm of Gileady with, a httle pilgrMs 
fahe %. 

He wore a large plaifter of artificial caujlics on 
his ftomach, with the fervour of which he could 
fet himfelf a groaning^ like the famous board up- 
on application of a red-hot iron. 

He would ftand in the turning of a ftreet; 
and, calling to thofe who pafled by, would cry to 
one. Worthy Sir, do me the honour of a good flap in 
the chaps ; to another, Honefl friend ^ pray favour 
li 2 me 

* They quarrel at the moft innocent decenqr and ornament, 
and defaced the ftatues and paintings on all the churches in 
England. 

f Baptifm of adults by plunging. Haivkef. 
\ Fanatic preaching, compofed either of hell or damnation, or 
a fulfome defcription of the joys of heaven ; both in fuch a dirty» 
naufcous ftylc, as to be well rcfcmblcd to pilgrim's falvc 
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me with a handfome kick on the arfe. Madam ^Jhall 
I intreat a fmall box on the ear from .your Lady/bifs 
fair hand ? Noble Captain^ lend a reafonable thwack 
for the love of Gody with that cane of youf^s^ over 
thefe psgr fhouhlers *. And when he had, by 
fuch carneft folicitations, made a (hift to pro- 
cure a bafting fufficient to fwcll up his fancy and 
liis fides, he would return home extremely com- 
forted, and full of terrible accounts of what he 
had undergone for the public good. Olferve this 
flrokey faid he, (hewing his bare fhoulders, a 
plaguy janifaiy gave it me this very morning atfeven 
a- clock y asy with much adoy I was driving off the 
Great Turk, Neighbours^ mind this broken head 
deferves a plaijler. Had poor Jack been tender of his 
noddle y you would have fcen the Pope and the French 
Kingy long before this time of day y among your wives 
and your warehoufes. Dear ChriftianSy the Great 
Mogul was come as far cu White^chapel ; and you 
may thank thefe poor fides y that he hath not (God 
hlefs us) already fwallowed up man, woman^ and 
child. 

It was highly worth obferving, the fingular ef- 
fects of that averfion or antipathy which Jack and 
his brother Peter fecmed, even to an affeftatiow, 
to bear againft each other f. Peter had lately 

done 

• The Fanatic* have always had a way of a^^ng to run 
into pcrfccution, and count vaft merit upon every little hard- 
fhip they fuffer. 

f The Papids and Fanatics, though they appear the mod a- 
▼crfc againft each other, yet bear a near refemblance in many 
things, as hath been obierved by learned men. 
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done fome rogueries j that forced him to abfcond ; 
and he feldom ventured to ftir out before night, 
for fear of bailiffs. Their lodgings were at the 
two moft diftant parts of the town, from each o- 
ther ; and whenever their occafions or humours 
called them abroad, they would make choice of 
the oddcft unlikely times, and moft uncouth 
rounds, they could invent, that they might be 
furc to avoid one another. Yet, after all this, it 
was their perpetual fortune to meet. The reafon 
of which is eafy enough to appreh<ind : For the 
phrenzy and the fpleen of both having the fame 
foundation, we may look upon them as two pair 
of compafles, equally extended, and the fixed 
foot of each remaining in the fame centre 5 which 
though moving contrary ways at firft, will be fure 
to encounter fomewhere or other in the circum- 
ference. Befides, it was among the great mibfor,- 
tunes of Jack, to bear a huge perfonal refemblance 
with his brother Peter. Their humour and diC 
pofitions were not only the fame, but there was 
a clofe analogy in their fhape and fize, and tlieir 
mien j infomuch as nothing was more frequent, 
than for a bailiff to feize Jack by the fhdiilders, 
and cry, Mr Peter y you are the King*s prifoner : 
li 3 or, 

'ibid. The agreement of our Diflcnters and the Papifts, in 
tiiat which Bifliop Stiilingfleet called. The fanat'icifm of the 
thurch of Rome, is ludicroufly dcfcribcd for fcveral pages toge- 
ther, by Jack's likenefs to Peter, and tlieir being often mifla- 
ken for each other, and their frequent meetings when they leaft 
intended it. W, Wctton, 
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or, at other times, for one of Peter's neareft 
friends, to accoft Jack with open arms. Dear 
Peter, / am glad to fee thee ; pray^ fend me one of 
your beft medicines for the worms. This, we may 
fuppofe, was a mortifying return of thofc pains 
and proceedings Jack had laboured in fo long ; 
and finding how direftly oppofite all his endea- 
vours had anfwered to the fole end and inten- 
tion which he had propofed to himfelf, how could 
it avoid having tennble eflfedb upon a head and 
heart fo furnifhed as his ? However, the poor re- 
mainders of his coat bore all the punifhmcnt. 
The orient fun never entered upon his diurnal 
progrcfs, without miffing a piece of it. He 
hired a taylor to flitch up the colar fo clofe, that 
it was ready to choke him, and fqueezed out his 
eyes at fuch a rate as one could fee nothing but 
the white. What little was left of the main fub- 
flance of the coat, he rubbed every day, for two 
hours, againfl a rough-cafl wall, in order to 
grind away the remnants of /ace and embroidery ; 
but, at the fame time, went on with fo much 
violence, that he proceeded a Heathen philofopher. 
Yet, after all he could do of this kind, the fuc- 
cefs continued flill to difappoint his expeAation. 
For as it is the nature of rags, to bear a kind of 
mock refemblance to finery ; there being a fort 
of fluttering appearance in both, which is not to 
be diftinguifhed at a diflance, in the dark, or by 
(hort-fighted eyes : So, in thofe junftures, it fared 
with Jack and his tatters, that they offered to the 

firfl 
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firft view a ridiculous flaunting 5 which, afBfting 
the refemblance in perfon and air, thwarted all his 
projefts of reparation, and left fo near a fimili- 
tude between them, as frequently deceived the 

very difciples and followers of both. * * 

# # * # # ## * 

# # * * * 

* • • * * Defunt nott' 

* • * # * nulla. 

The old Sclavonian proverb faid well, That it 
is with men as ivith afles } nvhoever ivould keep 
them faft^ muft find a very good hold at their ears. 
Yet I think we may aflSrm, that it hath been ve- 
rified by repeated experience, that, 

Effugiet tamen hoc fceleratus vtncula Proteus. 

It is good, therefore, to read the maxims of 
our anceftors, with great allowances to times and 
perfons. For, if we look into primitive records^ 
we fliall find, that no revolutions have been fo 
great, or fo frequent, as thofe of human ears* 
In former days, there was a curious invention to 
catch and keep them ; which, I think, we may 
juftly reckon among the artes perdita. And how 
can it be othcrways, when, in thefe latter centu- 
ries, the very fpecies is not only diminiflied to a 
very lamentable degree, but the poor remainder is * 
alfo degenerated fo far, as to mock our fkilfiilleft 
tenure ? For if the only flitting of one ear in a 
flag hath been found fufficient to propagate the 

defcft 
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dcfefl: through a whole forcft, why fhould we 
wonder at the greateft confequences, for fo many 
loppings and mutilations, to which the ears of 
our fathers, and our own, have been of late fo 
much expofed ? It is true, indeed, that while tlus 
i/land of ours was under the dominion of grace, 
many endeavours were made to improve the 
growth of ears once more among us. The pro* 
portion of largenefs was not only looked upon 
as an ornament of the outward man, but as a 
type of grace in the inward. Befide?, it is held 
by naturalifts, that if there be a protuberancy of 
parts in the fuperior region of the body, as in the 
€ars and nofe, there muft be a parity alfo in the 
inferior. And therefore, in that truly pious age, 
the males in every aflembly, according as they 
were gifted, appeared very forward in expofing 
their ears to view, and the regions about them ; 
becaufe Hippocrates tells us, that when the vein 
behind the ear happens to he cut, a man becomes an 
eunuch *. And the females were nothing back- 
warder in beholding and edifying by them : 
Whereof thofe who had already ufed the means, 
looked about them with great concern, in hopes 
of conceiving a fuitable offspring by fuch a pro- 
fpeft. Others, who flood candidates for ^^^w-^ 
lence, found there a plentiful choice, and were 
furc to fix upon fuch as difcovered the largeft 
ears, that the breed might not dwindle betweea 
them. Laftly, The devouter fitters, who looked, 

UgOtt 
t Lib. dc acre, locis». ct acyiU/^ 
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npon all extraordinary dilatations of that member 
as protrudons of zeal, or fpiritual excrefcencesy 
were fure to honour every head they fat upon, 
as if they had been marks of grace ; but cfpecially 
that of the preacher, whofe ears were ufually of 
tli^ prime magnitude j which, upon that account, 
he was very frequent and exa^ in expofing with 
all advantages to the people ^ in his rhetorical Z^- 
roffcyfnu^ turning fometimes to hold forth the one, 
and fometimes to hold forth the other. From 
which cuftom, the whole operation of preaching 
is to this very day, among their profeflbrs, ftyled 
by the phrafe of holding forth. 

Such was the progrefs of the faints for advan- 
cing the fize of that member ; and it is thought, 
the fuccefs would have been every way anfwerablc, 
if, in procefs of time, a cruel king had not aroie, 
who raifed a bloody perfecution againfl all ears 
above a certain ftandard *. Upon which, fome 
were glad to hide their flourifhing fprouts in a 
black border 5 others crept wholly under a peri- 
wig 5 fome were flit, others cropped, and a great 
number diced off to the dumps. But of this 
more hereafter in my general hiflory of ears i 
which I dedgn very fpeedily to beftow upon the 
public. 

From this brief furvey of the falling date of 
ears in the lad age, and the fmall care had to 
advance their ancient growth in the prefbnt, it is 

mani&fV, 

* This was K. Charles II. who, at his refloration, turned 
out all the diHenting teachers that NvouVd not coiAotm. 
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manifcfli how little reafbn we can have to rely 
upon a hold fo (hort, fo weak, and fb flipperj; and 
that whoever defires to catch mankmd faft, muft 
have recourfe to fome other methods. Now, he 
that will examine human nature with circum- 
fpe^tion enough, may difcover feveral handles^ 
whereof t\\tjix * fenfes afford one a-piece, befidc 
a great number that are fcrewed to the paffions, 
and fome few rivetted to the intelleft. Among 
thefe laft, curiofity is one, and, of all others, 
affords the firmed grafp ; curiojityj that fpur. in 
the fide, that bridle in the mouth, that ring in 
the nofe, of a lazy and impatient, and a grunting 
reader. By thb handlr it is, that an author 
ftiould feize upon his readers ; which as foon as 
he hath once compaffed, all refiftance and ftrug- 
gling are in vain ; and they become his prifoners 
as clofe as he pleafbs, till wearmefs or dulnefs 
force him to let go his grip. 

And therefore I, the author of this miraculous 
treatife, having hitherto, beyond expeftation, 
maintained, by the afbrefaid handle^ 2l firm hold 
upon my gentle readers ; it is with great reluc- 
tance, that I am at length compelled to remit my 
grafp ; leaving them in the perufal of what re- 
mains to that natural ofcitancy inherent in the 
tribe. I can only afliire thee, courteous reader, 
for both our comforts, that my concern is alto- 
gether equal to thine, for my unhappincfs in 
loCng, or miflaying]among my papers, the remain- 
ing 



^ 4 

; : 
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ing part of thefe memoirs ; which confifted of 
accidents^ turns, and adventures, both new, a^ 
^reeable, and furprifing ; and therefore calcu- 
IflCed, in all due points, to the delicate tade of 
t^is our noble age. But, alas ! with my utmoft 
cndeavourS} I have been able only to retain a 
ttm of the heads. Under which, there was a 
Ml account, how Peter got a proteBion out of 
the Kng's-bench ; and of a reconcilement be- 
-tween Jack and him, upon a defign they had in 
.ft certain rainy night to trepan brother Martin 
Into a ^unging^houfe^ and there flrip him to the 
ikin ♦ : How Martin, with much ado, fliewcd 
them both a fair paii* of heels ; how a new war^' 
rant came out againft Peter ; upon which, how 
Jack left him in the lurch, Jlole his protedlion^ and 
0ad€ ufe of it himfelf. How Jack's tatters came 
fiOito fafhion in court and city j how he got t^n a 
ptat horfe\^ and eat cuftard %. But the particulars 

of 

* In the reign of K. James II. the Prefbyterians, by the 
King's invitation, joined with the Papifts, agahift the church of 
England, and addrefled him for repeal of the penal laws and 
teft. The King, by his difpenfing power, £;:ivc liberty of con- 
science, which both PapiQs and l'rcA>yteriai>s madeuieof. Bnt, 
Upon the Revolution, the Papids being down of courfe, the 
Prcfbyterians freely continued their afTemblics, by virtue of K. 
James's indiilgcq^c. before they liud a toleration by law. I'his, 
I be!ieve, the author means by Jack's flealiag Peter's protection, 
and making nfe of it himfelf. 

f Sir Humphrey Edvvyn, a Prefbyterian, was fome years ago 
Lord Mayor of London^ and had the infolence to go in his for- 
malities to a conventicle, with the enfisns of his office. 

\ Cuftard is a famous dilh at a Lord Mayoi's fca^it 
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of all thefc, with fevcral others, which have now 
Hid out of my memory, are loft beyond all hopes 
of recovery. For which misfortune, leaving my 
readers to condole with each other, as far as they 
ihall find it to agree with their feveral conftituti- 
ons ; but conjuring them, by all the friendfhip 
that hath pafied betw^n us from the title-page 
to this, not to proceed fo far as to injure their 
healths for an accident paft remedy : I now go 
on to the ceremonial part of an accomplifhed 
writer ; and therefore, by a courtly modern^ 
leaft of all others to be omitted. 



THE CONCLUSION. 

GOING too lofigf is a caufe of abortion as ef- 
feAual, though not fo frequent, as going 
too fhort ; and holds true, efpecially in the labours 
of the brain. Well fare the heart of that noble 
Jefuit • who firft adventured to confefs in print, 
that books muft be fuited to their feveral feafons, 
like drefs, and diet, and diverfions : And better 
fare our noble nation, for refining upon this, a- 
mong other French modes. I am living faft to 
fee the time, when a hook that mifles its tide, fhall 
be neglefted, as the moon by day, or like macharel 
a week after the feafon. No man hath more 
nicely obfcrved our climate, than the bookfellcr 
who bought the copy of this work. He knows 

I to 

* Pete d'Ot\eixis. 
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10 a tittle, what fubjects will beft go oflF in a dry 
year J and which it is proper to expofe foremoft, 
when the weather-glafs is fallen to much rain. 
When he had fcen this treatife, and confulted his 
almanack upon it, he gave me to underftand, that 
he had manifeO'Iy confiJered the two principal 
t^igs, which were the bulk and the fubjeEl ; and 
found, it would never take^ but after a long vaca- 
tion 5 and then only, in cafe it fliould happen to 
be a hard year for turnips. Upon which I de- 
fired to know, conjtdering my urgent necejfities^ 
what he thought might be acceptable this month. 
He looked wejlwardj and faid, / doubt we fiall 
have a Jit of bad weather ; however j if you could 
prepare fome pretty little banter, (but not in verfc), 

w a fmall treatife upon the , it would run 

like wild-fire. But if it hold up, / have already 
hired an author to write fomething againfi Dr Bent- 
ley, which ^ lamfure^ will turn to account ** 

At length we agreed upon the expedient. That 
when a cuftomer comes for one of thefe, and de- 
fires in cQnfidence to know the author 5 he will 
tell him veiy privately, as a friend, naming which 
ever of the wits {hall happen to be that week in 
vogue 5 and if Durfey's laft play fliould be in 
courfe, I had as lieve he may be the perfon as 
Congreve. This I mention,** becaufe I am won- 
VoL. I. K k derfully 

• When Dr Piideaux brought the copy of his connexion of 
the Old and New Tcftamcnt to the boolcfdlcr, he told him, it 
was a dry fnhjeB, and the printino: conid rot fafely be ventured, 
wnlcfs he could enliven H -with a little humour* V\v>iV<:^. 
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dcrfully well acquainted with the prefcnt relifh 
of courteous rcadci-s j and have often obfei-vcd, 
with Angular pleafure, that a fly driven from a 
iGfiey-poty will immediately, with very good appe- 
tite, alight, and finifh his meal on an excrement. 

I have one word to fay upon the (ubjeftof 
profoiind tvriters^ who are grown very numerous 
of late ; and, I know very we;ll, the judicious 
world is r^folved.to lift me in that numbcn I 
conceive therefore, as to the bufinefs of being ^fv- 
foundy that it is with writers^ as with ivelis : A 
perfon with good eyes may fee to the bottom of 
the deepeft, provided any ivtiter be there j and 
often when there is nothing in the world at the 
bottom, befides drynefs and dirty though it be but 
a yard and a half under ground, it fliall pafs 
however for wondrous deep^ upon no wiier a rea- 
fon, than becaufe it is wondrous dark. 

I am now trying an experiment very frequent 
among modern authors ; which is, to njorite upon 
nothing : When the fubjeft is utterly exhaufted, 
to let the pen ftill move on ; by fome called, the 
ghoft of wit, delighting to walk after the death 
of its body. And to fay the truth, there feems 
to be no part of knowledge in fewer hands, than 
that of difcerning nvken to have done. By the 
time that an author hath written out a book, he 
and his readers are become old acquaintance, 
and grow very loth to part ; fo that I have fome- 
times known it to be in writing, as in vifiting, 
where the ceremony of taking leave has em- 
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ployed more time than the whole converfation 
before. The conclufion of a treatife refembles 
the conclufion of human life, which hath fome- 
times been compared to the end of a feaft ; where 
few are fatisfied to depart, ut plenus vita conviva : 
For men will fit down after the fullcft meal, 
though it be oaly to dofe^ or to Jleep out the reft 
of the. day. But, in this latter, I differ extremely 
fix>in other writers \ and (hall be too proud, if, 
by all my labours, I can have any ways contri- 
buted to the repofe of mankind, in times fo tur- 
bulent and unquiet as thefe *. Neither do I 
think fuch an employment fo very alien from the 
office of a wity as fome would fuppofc. For 
among^a very polite nation in Greece, there were 
the fame temples built and confecratcd to Sleep 
and the Mufes^ between which two deities they 
believed the llriifteft fricndlhip was eftabliflied f . 
I*havc one concluding favour to requeft of my 
reader. That he will not expedl to be equally di- 
. verted and informed by every line, or every page 
of this difcourfe ; but give fome allowance to the 
author's fpleen, and Ihort fits or intervals of dul- 
nefs, as well as his own ; and lay it fcrioufly to 
his confcience, whether, if he were walking the 
ftreets in dirty weather, or a rainy day, he would 
allow it fair dealing in folks, at their eafe from a 
K k 2 window, 

• This was written before the peace of Ryfv^ick, which was 
figncd in September 169;. 

f Trczcnii, Pau/an. J. 3. 
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window, to criticife his gait, and ridicule his drefi 
at fuch a juudhire. 

In my difpol'ure of employments of the brain, 
I have thought fit to make invention the mafler^ 
and to give method and reafon the office of his 
lacqueys. The canfe of this diflributioa was, 
fix)m obferving it my peculiar cafe to be often 
under a temptation of being ivitty upon occa- 
iions, where I could be neither ivife nor founds 
nor any thing to the matter in hand. And I 
am too much a fervant of the modern way, to 
negle<5l any fuch opportunities, whatever pains 
or improprieties I may be at to introduce them. 
For I have obfcrved, that from a laborious col- 
le6Hon of fjven hundred thirty-eight j^^w^r/, and 
fiinlng hints of the bcft modern authors, digefted 
with great reading into my book of common^ 
places ; I have not been able, after five years, to 
draw, hook, or force into common converfation, 
any more than a dozen. Of which dozen, the 
one moiety failed of fuccefs^ by being dropped 
among unfuitable company ; and the other coft 
ma fo many drains, and traps, and ambages to 
introduce, that I at length refolved to give it over. 
Now, this difappointment, (to difcover a fecret), 
I muft own, gave me the firft hint of fetting up 
for an author; and I have fince found among 
foiiie particular friends, that it is become a very 
general complaint, and has produced the fame 
effcdls upon many others. For I have remarked 
many a iowardiy word to be wholly neglefted or 
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dcfpifcd in difccJurfe^ which hath pafled very 
fmoothly, with fomc confideration and eftcem, 
after its preferment and fandtion in print. But 
now, fince, by the liberty and encouragement of 
the prcfs, \ am grown abfolute mafter of the oc- 
cafions and opportunities to expofe the talents I 
have acquired ; I already difcover, that the ijfues 
of my ohfervanda begin to grow too large for the 
receipts. Therefore I (hall here paufe a while, 
till I find, by feeling the world's pulfe, and my 
own, that it will be of abfolute neceflity for u& 
both to refume my pen. 
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A full and true Account of the BATTLE 
fought laft Friday, between the An- 
cient and the ^Modern Books in St 
James'a Library. 



The Bookseller to the Reader. 

THE following difcourfe, as it is unqueftion- 
ably of the fame Author, fo it feems to have 
been written about the fame time with the for- 
mer j I mean, the year 1697, when die famous 
difputc was on foot, about ancient and modern 
learning. The controverfy took its rife fix)m an 
effay of Sir William Temple's upon that fubjeft ; 
which was anfwered by W. Wotton, B. D. with 
an appendix by Dr Bentley, endeavouring to de- 
ftroy the credit of jEfop and Phalaris for authors, 
whom Sir William Temple had, in the eflay before 
mentioned, highly commended. In that appendix, 
the Doftor falls hard upon a new edition of Pha- 
laris, put out by the Honourable Charles Boyle, 
(now Earl of Orrery) ; to which Mr Boyle re- 
plied at large, with great learning and wit ; and 
the Doftor voluminoufly rejoined. In this dif- 
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pute, the town highly refented, to fee a perfon of 
Sir William Temple's charadler and merits rough- 
ly ufed by the two Reverend gentlemen aforefaid, 
and without any manner of provocation. At 
length, there appearing no end of the quarrel, 
our author tells us, that the BOOKS in St 
James's library, looking upon themfelves as 
parties principally concerned, took up the contro- 
vcrfy, and came to a decifive battle ; but the ma- 
nufcript, by the injury of fortune or weather, 
being in feveral places imperfeft, we cannot learn 
to which fide the viftory fell. 

I muft warn the reader, to beware of applying 
to perfons, what is here meant only of books in 
the moft literal fenfe. So, when Virgil is men- 
tioned, we are not to underftand the perfon of a 
famous poet called by that name ; but only cer- 
tain fheets of paper, bound up in leather, con- 
taining in print the works of the faid poet ^ and 
fo of the reft. 



The 
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The Preface of the Authox:^.;i 

S A TIRE is a fort ofg/a/s, whereiabel 
do generally difcover every body's face ] 
their own ; which b the chief reafon for 'iha^l 
kind reception it meets with in the world, and ' 
that fo vei7 few are ofiended unth it. But if it 
fliould happen otherwife, the danger is not great |. 
and I have learned, from long experience, n^er 
to apprehend mifchief from thofe underftandings 
I have been able to provoke. For anger and 
fury, though they add ftrength to the^news of 
the body J yet are found to relax thofe of thft j 
mwd, and to render all its efforts feeble and im- . 
potent. 

There is a brain that will endure but one Jtmt^^ 
viing : Let the owner gather it with dilcretio^^.. : 
and manage his little ftock with huibandry. *B6f 
of all things, let him beware of bringing it under* 
the Iq/h of his betters : becauie that ^U taaktt'. 
all bubble up into impertinence, and he will : 
no new fupply : Wit without knowledge being-^ 
fortofrr^^m^ which gathers in a night to djiB 
top, and by a fkilful hand may be foon nuhifpUl^: 
into froth : but once fcununed away, what a(i*|t 
pears underneath, will be fit for nothing, but to 
be thrown to the hogs. 



-»V. 



A^cd-.l. 



_Z\» .<9^9^. 
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A full and true Account of the BATTLE 
fought laft Friday, <^*c *• 

WHOEVER examines, with due circumfpec- 
tion, into the annual records of iime^ will 
find it remarked, that War is the child of Pride ^ 

and 

• The Battle of the Books took its rife from a controvcrfy be- 
tween Sir Wiiliain Temple and Mr Wotton ; a controverfy 
which made much noife, and employed many pens towards the 
latter end of the lafl century. This humourous treatUe is drawn 
up in an heroic comic fVyle, in which Swift, with great wit and 
fpirit, gives the vi(ftory to the former. The general plan is ex- 
cellent, but particular parts are defective. The frequent 
chafms puzzle and interrupt the narrative : They neither convey 
any latent ideas ; nor point out any diftin£V or occult /arcafms. 
Some characters are barely touched upon, w^ch might have 
been extended ; others arc enlarged, which migVit have been 
contrafted. The name of Horace is infcrted ; ancJ .Virgil is in- 
troduced only for an opportunity of comparing his <ranflator 
Dryden, to the lady In a hhfier ; to a moufe under a canopy of 
Jiate ; and to a Jbrivelled be.iu -within the pent-houfe of a full-lot" 
tomed periwig. Thefe fimilies carry the true (lamp of ridicule. 
But rancour mufl be veiy prevalent in the heart of an author^ 
who could overlook the merits of Dryden ; many of whofe de- 
dications and prefaces are as fine compofitions, and as juft pie- 
ces of criticifm, as any in our language. The tranflation of 
Virgil was a work of hafte and indigence. Dryden was equal to 

the undertaking, but unfortunate during the conduct of it. 

The two chief heroes among the modern generals, are Wotton 
and Bentley. Their figures are difplayed in the moft difadvan- 
tageous attitudes. The former is defcribcd, ** full of fplccn, 
•* dulnefs, and ill manners." The latter is re^rcfcntcd, " tall^ 
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and Pride the daughter of Riches *. The former 
of which aircrtions may be foon granted \ but 
one cannot fo cafily Aibfcribe to the latter. For 
Pride is nearly related to Beggary and Want^ ei- 
ther by father or mother, and fometimes by 
both : And, to fpeak naturally, it very feldom 
happens among men to fall out, when all have 
enough \ invafions ufually travelling from North 
to Southj that is to fay, from Poverty to Plenty. 
The moft ancient and natural grounds of quarrels 
are Ltdft and Avarice ; which, though we may 
allow to be brethren or collateral branches of 
Prldcy are certainly the iflues of Want. For, to 
fpeak in the phrafe of writers upon politicej we 
may obfcrve in the republic of Dogs^ which in its 
original feems (o be an inftitution of the many^ 
that the whole ftate is ever in the profoundeft 
peace after a fiill meal ; and that civil broik arife 
among them, when it happens for one great bone 
to be fcized on by fome leading dog; who either 
divides it among the few, and then it falls to an 

oligarchy s 

** without fliape or coroclincft ; large, without fh-ength or pro- 
*« portion.** ^Thc hdUtlCy which is maintained by the Anci- 
ents with great fupeiiority of ftrcngth, though not of numbers, 
ends with the demolition of Bcntlsy, and his friend Wotton, 
by the lanflc of the Honourable Charles Boyle, youngcrt fon of 
Rr>ger the fecond Earl of Orrery, and father of the prefent Earl, 
He was a fellow of the royal focitty, and invented the alh-ono- 
mical machine called the Orrery. Orrery, 

* Riches prodnccth pride ; pride is war*s ground, &c. Vid, 
Ephm. de Mary C-arke ; opt. f</z7.— now called H^wg*s Jheet a!^ 
manacky and printed by J. Roberts for the company of Station- 
ers. 
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6iigarchy ; or keeps it to himftlf, and then it 
runs up to a tyranny. The fame reafoning alfo 
holds place among them, in thofe diflcnfions we 
behold upon a turgcfcency in any of the females. 
For, the right of pofleiEon lying in common, (it 
feeing impoffible to eftablifh a property in fo deli- 
cate a cafe), jealoufies and fufpicions do fo a- 
bound, that the whole commonwealth of that 
ftreet is reduced to a manifeft Jlate of war^ of 
CTery citizen againft every citizen ; till fome one 
of more courage, condu<^, or fortune, than the 
reft, fcizes and enjoys the prize : Upon which 
naturally arifes plenty of heart-burning, and envy 
and fnarling againft the happy dog. Again, if we 
look upon any of thefe republics engaged in a 
foreign war, either of invafion or defence, we 
fhall find, the fame reafoning will ferve as to the 
grounds and occafions of each ; and that Poverty 
or Want^ in fome degree or other, (whether 
real, or in opinion, which makes no alteration in 
the cafe), has a great fliare, as well as Pride^ on 
the part of the aggreflbr. 

Now, whoever will pleafe to take this fcheme, 
and either reduce or adapt it to an intelleftual 
ftate, or commonwealth of learning, will foon 
difcover the fir ft ground of difagreement between 
the two great parties at this time in arms 5 and 
may form juft conclufipns upon the merits of 
either caufc. But the ifluc or events of this war 
are not fo eafy to conjefture at : For the prefent 
quarrel is fo inflamed by the warm heads of either 
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faftion, and the pretcnfions fotncwhert or other fo 
exorbitant, as not to admit the leaft overtures of 
accommodation. This quarrel firft began, as I 
have heard it affirmed by an old dweller in the 
neighbourhood, about a fmall fpot of ground, 
lying and being upon one of the two tops of the 
hill Parnaflus ; the higheft and largeft oi whicM 
had, it feems, been, time out of mind, in quiet 
pofleffion of certain tenants called the Ancients: 
and the other was held by the Moderns. But 
thcfe difl iking their prefent ftation, fent certain 
ambafliidors to the Ancients^ complaining of a 
great nuifance ; how the height of that part of 
Paraaflus quite fpoiled the profpe£t of theirs, 
cfpecially towards the eaft ■: And therefore, to a- 
void a war, offered them the choice of this alter- 
native. Either that the Ancients would pleafe to 
remove thcmfelves and their effedls down to the 
lower fummity, which the Moderns would graci- 
oufly furrender to them, and advance in their 
place vor elfe that the faid Ancients will give leave 
to the Moderns^ to come with fhovels and mat- 
tocks, and level the faid hill as low as they fliall 
think it convenient. To which the Ancients made 
anfwer. How little they expefted fuch a meflagc 
as this, from a colony whom they had admitted, 
out of their own free grace, to fo near a neigh- 
bourhood : That as to their own feat, they were 
Aborigines of it ; and therefore, to talk with them 
of a removal or furrender, was a language they 
did not underftand : That if the height of the hiU 
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on their fide fhortened the profpe^l of the Mo^ 
dernsy it was a difaJvantage they could not help ; 
but defired them to confider, whether that injury 
(if it be any) were not largely recompenfed by the 
fiade and fheltcr it afforded them : That, as to the 
levelling or digging down, it was either folly or ig- 
norance to propofe it, if they did, or did not know, 
how that fide of the hill was an entire rock, which 
would break their tools and hearts, without any 
damage to itfelf: That they would therefore 
advife the Modemsy rather to raife their own fide 
of the hill, than dream of pulling down that of 
the Ancients ; to the former of which they would 
not only give licence, but alfo largely contribute. 
All this was rejected by the Moderns^ with much 
indignation ; who ftill inlilled upon one of the 
two expedients. And fo this difference broke out- 
into a long and obftinate war 5 maintained on the 
one part by refolution, and by the courage of 
certain leaders and aUies •, but on the other, by 
the greatnefs of their number, upon all defeats 
affording continual recruits. In this quarrel, 
whole rivulets of ink have been cxhauUcd, and 
the virulence of both parties enormoufly aug- 
mented. Now, it mult here be underftood, that 
ink is the great miflive weiipon in all battks of 
the learned y which conveyed through a fort of 
engine called a quilly infinite numbers of thefe are 
darted at the enemy, by the valiant on each fide, 
with equal fkill and violence, as if it were an 
engagement oi porcupines. This mAJignant liqour 
Vol. I. L I x^-^s. 
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was compounded, by the engineer who inventeJ 
it, of two ingredients, which are gall and cop- 
perils ; by its bittcrncfs and venom, x.o fu'tt in fome 
degree, as well as to foment^ the genius of the 
combatants. And as the Grecians, after an 
engagement, when they could not agree about the 
vi(51ory, were wont to fet up trophies on both 
fides ; the beaten party being content to be at the 
fame expence to keep itfelf in countenance, (a 
laudable and ancient cuftom happily revived of 
late in the art of war) ; fo the learned^ after a 
fharp and bloody difpute, do on both fides hang 
out their trophies too, whichever comes by the 
. worft:. Thefe trophies have largely infcribed on 
them, the merits of the caufe ; a full impartial 
account of fuch a battle^ and how the vi^Vory fell 
clearly to the party that fet them up. They are 
known to the world under feveral names ; as, 
DifputeSy Arguments^ Rejoinders^ ^^tf Conftdera- 
tiofiSy Anftvers^ Replies^ RemarJtSf RefleB'tonsy Oh' 
jeffjons^ Confutathns, For a very few days they 
arc fixed up in all public places, either by them- 
felves or their reprefentatives *, for paflengers to 
gaze at : From whence the chief eft and largeft 
are removed to certain magazines, they call 
I'lbrarieSy there to remain in a quarter purpofcly 
afligncd them, and from thenceforth begin to be 
called boohs of controverfy. 

In thefe books is wonderfully inftilled, and 
prefcrved, the fpirit of each warrior, while he is 

-alive i 
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alive ; and after his death^ his foul tranfmigrates 
there, to inform them. This, at leaft, is the 
more common opinion. But I believe, it is with 
libraries as with other coemeterics, where fomc 
philofophcrs affirm, that a ceitain fpirit, which 
they call brutum hominisy hovers over the monu- 
ment, till the body is corrupted, and turns to 
duft or to wormsy but then vani/hes or diflblvcs : 
So, we may fay, a reftlefs fpirit haunts over 
every hook^ till dujl or worms have feized upon it ; 
which to fome may happen in a few days, but 
to others later. And therefore, becks of con^ 
troverfy^ being of all others haunted by the moft 
diforderly fpirits, have always been confined \ix 
a feparate lodge from the reft ; and for fear of 
mutual violence againft each other, it was 
thought prudent by our anceftors, to bind then 
to the peace with ftrong iron chains. Of which 
invention the original occaflon was this. When 
the works of Scotus firft came out, they were 
carried to a certain great library, and had lodg- 
ings appointed them : But this author was no 
fooner fettled, than he went to vifit his mafter 
Ariftotle ; and there both concerted together to 
fcize Plato by main force, and turn him out 
from his ancient ftation among the divinesy 
where he had peaceably dwelt near eight hun- 
dred years. The attempt fucceeded, and the two 
' ufurpers have reigned ever fince in his ftead. 
But to maintain quiet for the future, it was 
^dfecreed, that all polemics of the larger lize Ihouid 
be held faft with a chain. 

LU ^^ 
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By tliis expedient, the public peace of libraries 
might certainly have been preferved, if a new 
fpccics of controvcrllal books had not arofe of 
late ycai-s, inlliniH: with a moft malignant fpirir, 
from the war above mentioned, between the 
Unriied^ about the higher fummity of Parnaflus. 

When thefc books were firft admitted into the 
public libraries, I remember to have faid upon 
occ.ilioii, to feveral perfons concerned, how I 
was fure they would create broils where-ever 
tlicy came, unlefs a world of care were taken : 
And therefore I advifed, that the champions of 
each fiJc fhould be coupled together, or other- 
wife mixed ; that, hke the blending of contraiy 
poifons, their malignity might be employed a- 
mong tiicmlelvcs. And it fccms I was neither 
an ill prophet, nor an ill counfellor : For it was 
nothing elfc but the negledt of this caution, which 
give occafion to the terrible fight that happened 
on Friday laft, between the Ancient and Modern 
hooks in the King's library. Now, becaufe the 
talk of this battle is fo frefli in every body^s 
mouth, and the expedlation of the town fo great 
to be informed in the particulars ; I, being poflef- 
fcd of all qualifications requifite in an hijloriatiy 
and retained by neither party, have refolved to 
comply with the urgent importunity of my friends^ 
by writing down a full impartial account there- 
of. 

The guardian of the regal library^ a perfon of 
great valour, but chiefly renowned for 111% 

humanity 
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humanity *, had been a fierce champion > 
Moderns ; and in an engagement upon Pa^ 
had vowed, with his own hands to knock\ 
two of the Ancient chiefs, who guarded a Wiul 
pafs on the fuperior rock : But endeavouring to 
climb up, was cruelly obfti^<Sted by his own un- 
happy weight, and tendency towards his centre : 
A quality to which thofe of the Alodern party 
are extreme fubjecl ; for, being light-headsid, 
they have in fpeculation a wonderful agility, and 
conceive nothing too high for them to mount ; 
but m reducing to pra^Slice, difcover a mighty 
prefTure about their polleriors and their heels. 
Having thus failed in his defign, the difappoint- 
ed champion bore a cruel rancour to the An- 
cients ; which \\z rcfolved to gratify, by (licwing 
all marks of his favour to the books of their 
adverfaries, and lodging them in the fiiireft 
apartments ; when at the fame lime, whatever 
book had the boldncfs to own itfelf for an advo- 
cate of the Ancients^ was buried alive in fome 
obfcure corner, and threatened, upon the leaft 
difpleafure, to be turned out of doors. Belides, 
it fo happened, that about this time there was a 
ftrange confufion of place among all the books in 
the library ; for which feveral reafons were af- 
LI3 figned.. 

* The Honourable Mr Boyle, in the preface to his edition of 
Phalaris, fays, he was rcfufcJ a manufcript by the library -keeper, . 
^rofoHta humanitate fua, 
> Ih'id. Dr Bentley was then library-keeper. The two ancients . 
were PhaJaris and.yEjbp. Hawkef, 
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figncd. Some imputed it to a great heap of 
learned duj}^ whigh a perverfe wind blew oflF from 
a fhclf of Aloderns into the keeper^s eyes. Others 
affirmed, he had a humour to pick the ivormr 
out of thcfchoolmeny and fwallow them frefh and 
fafting ; whereof foi^c fell upon his fpleen^ and 
fome climbed up into his head, to the great 
perturbation of both. And laftly, others main- 
tained, that, by walking much in the dark about 
the library, he had quite loft the fituation of it 
out of his head -, and thei*efore, in replacing his 
hooks y he was apt to miflake, and clap Des Cartes 
next to Ariltotic ; poor Plato had got between 
Hobbcs and the Seven wife mafters ; and Vir^l 
was he aimed in with Diyden on one fide, and 
Withers on the other. 

Mean while, thofe hoohs that were advocates for 
the Moderns^ chofe out one from among them, 
to make a progrefs through the whole hbrary, 
examine the number and ftrength of their party, 
and concert their affah-s. This meflenger per- 
formed all things very induftrioufly, and brought 
back with him a lift of their forces, in all fifty 
thoufand, confifting chiefly of light horfe^ heavj 
armed footy and mercenaries : Whereof the foot 
were, in general, but forrily armed, and worfe 
clad: Their horfc's large, but extremely out or 
cafe and heart. However, fome few, by trading 
among the Ancients^ had furnifhed thcmfclvcs 
tolerably enough. 

While things were in this ferment, Difcord 
grew extremeVj \iv^^ \l<^\. -wcrt^^ ^^.^cd on both 
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fides, and ill blood was plentifully bred. Here 
a folitary Ancient fqueezed up among a whole 
fhelf of Modernsj offered fairly to difputc the 
cafe, and to prove, by manifeft reafon, that the 
priority was due to them, from long pofTeflion, 
and in regard of their prudence, antiquity, and, 
above all, their great merits towards the Mo^ 
derns. But thefe denied the premifes ; and 
feemed very much to wonder, how the An^ 
cients could pi etend to infift upon their antiquity, 
when it was fo plain, (if they went to that), that 
the Moderns were much the more ancient * of the 
two. As for any obligations they owed to the 
Ancients^ they renounced them all. " It is true,'* 
faid they, ** we are informed fome few of our 
** party have been fo mean to borrow their fub- 
** iiftence from you. But the reft, infinitely the 
*< greater number, (and efpecially wc French and 
** Englifli), were fo far from ftooping to fo bafe 
** an example, that there never pafled, till this 
•* very hour, fix words between us. For our 
** horfes were of our own breeding, our arms of 
** our own forging, and our cloaths of our own 
** cutting and fowing." Plato was by chance up- 
on the next fhelf, and obferving thofe that fpoke 
to be in the ragged plight mentioned a while ago ; 
their jades lean and foundered, their 'weapons of 
rotten wood, their armour rufty, and nothing 
but rags underneath ; he laughed aloud, and, in 

his plcafant way, fwore, By he believed them. 

Nowj 
♦ ^ccordi.nj to the raodcrn patadoiL. 
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Now, the Moderns had not proceeded in their 
late negociation, with fecrecy enough to cfcape 
the notice of the enemy. For thofe advocates 
who had begun the quarrel, by fetting firft on 
foot the difpute of precedency, talked fo loud of 
coming to a battle, that Temj^e happened to 
overhear them, and gave immediate intelligence 
to the Ancients ; who thereupon drew up their 
fcattered troops together, refolving to a6l upon 
the defenfive. Upon which feveral of the M(h 
derm iled over to their party, and among the reft 
Temple himfelf. This Temple having been edu^ 
Gated and long converfed among the Ancients^ 
was of all the Moderns their greatefl favourite, 
and became their greateft champion. 

Things were at this crifis, when a material ac- 
cident fell out. For, upon the higheft corner of 
a large window, there dwelt a certain ^/V^r, fwol- 
len up to the firft magnitude by the deftrudlion 
of infinite numbers o^Jlies, whofe fpoils lay fcab- 
tered before the gates of his palace, like human 
bones before the cave of fome giant. The aver 
nues to his caftle were guarded with turnpikes and 
palifadoes, all after the modern way of fortificar 
tion. After you had palled feveral courts, you 
came to the centre, wherein you might behold 
the cGtiJlahle himfelf in his own lodgings, which 
had windows fronting to each avenue, and ports 
to fally out upon all occafions of prey or defence. 
In this manfion he had for fome time dwelt in 
peace and plenty, without danger to his per/on by 
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favallonvs from above, or to his palace by I rooms 
from below ; wlien it was tlie plcafure of i ortunc 
to condutl thither a wandering bee^ to whofe cu- 
riofity a broken pane in the glafs had diicovered 
itfelf: And in he went j where expatiating a 
while, he at l-ift happened to alit;ht upon one of 
the outward walls of tlie jyiucr's citadel \ wliich 
yielding to the unequal weight, funk down to 
the very foundarion. Tlirice he endeavoured to 
force his pafTage, and thrice the centre fliook. 
'Hie Jpider within feeling tlie terrible convullion, 
fuppofed at iirft, that Nature was approaching to 
her final diiTolution \ or clfe, that Beelzebub, with 
all his legions, was come to revenge the death 
of many thoufands of l.is fiibjcdts, whom his 
enemy had flain and devoured, llov/ever, he at 
length valiantly refolved to iilijc fojth, and meet 
his fate. Mean while the bee had aci^uitted him- 
felf of his toils, and, poPted fecureiy at fome di- 
flaace, was Cinployetl in cleanfing j.is v/ings, and 
diicifgaging them fiom the ra^.^geJ rcmnai.ts of 
the cobweb. I5y this time the J'pidcr was adven- 
tured out ; when, beholding the chaims, and 
ruins, and dilapidations of Jiis fortrefs, he was 
very near at his wit's end. He ftormed and I'wore 
like a madman, and fwelled till he was ready to 
burfi:. At length, cafiing hi-> eye upon the bee^ 
and wifely gathering cauf^s from events, (for they 
knew each other by iii;lUy ; ** A plague fplit 
you/'*faid he, "for a giddy fon of a whoie. 
'* h it you, with a vengeance, that have made 
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*^ this litter here ? Could not you look before 
** you, and be d — n'd ? Do you think I have no- 
" thing clfe to do, (in the devil's name), but to 
" mend and repair after your arfe ?*' ** Good 
" words, friend, (faid the bee, having now prun- 
ed himfclf, and being difpofed to droll) ; " Til 
•* give you my hand and word to come near your 
** kennel no more i I was never in fuch a coiv- 
** founded pickle (ince I was born." ** Sirrah," 
replied the fpider, " if it were not for breaking an 
** old cuftom in our family, never to ftir abroad 
*' againft an enemy, J fhould come and teach 
** you better manners." " I pray, have patience,** 
faid the bee, " or you will fpend your fubftance ; 
** and, for aught I fee, you may ftand in need of 
** it all towards the repair o£c your houfe." 
** Rogue, rogue," replied the fpider ; " yet me- 
** thinks you fhould have more refpeft to a pcr- 
•* fon, whom all the world allows to be fo much 
" your bttters." ** By my troth," faid the t)cc, 
** the comparifon will amount to a very *good 
** jeft 5 and you will do me a favour, to let me 
** know the reafon that all the world is pleafed 
** to ufe in fo hopeful a difpute." At this, the 
ypider, having fwelled himfelf into the fize and 
poilure of a difputant, began his arguijicnt in the 
true fpirit of controverfy, with a refolution to i3e 
heartily fcurrilous and angry ; to n^ge on his own 
reafons, without the leaft regartfHo thd|Bfwers 
or objeftions of his opposite ; and fully predeter- 
mined in his mind againft all conviction. 
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** Not to difparage myfelf," faid he, " by the 
" comparifon with fuch a rafcal, what art thou 
** but a vagabond, without houfe or home, with- 
** out (lock or inheritance ; born to no pofleffion 
** of your own, but a pair of wings and a drone- 
** pipe ? Your livelihood is an univerfal plunder 
" upon nature ; a freebooter over fields and gar- 
^* dens ; and, for the fake of ftealing, will rob a 
** nettle as readily as a violet. Whereas I am a 
** domeftic animal, furniflied with a native ftock 
** within myfelf. This large caftle (to fhcw my 
" miprovements in the mathematics) is all built 
** with my own hands, and the materials extraft- 
** cd altogether out of my own perfon." 

" I am glad," anfwered the bee, " to hear you 
** grant at Icaft, that I am come honeftly by my 
** wings and my voice : For then, it feems, I am 
** obliged to Heaven alone for my flights and my 
** mufic ; and Providence would never have be- 
** ftowed on me two fuch gifts, without defign- 
** ing them for the nDbleft ends. I vilit indeed 
** all the. flowers and bloflbms of the field and 
•* garden : But whatever I collect from thence, 
•' enriches myfelf, without the leaft injury to 
** their beauty, their fmell, or their tafte. Now, 
** for you, and your Ikill in archite£lure and 
** other mathematics, I have little to fay. In 
**.that building of your's, there might, for aught 
** I know, have been labour and method enough; 
** but, by woful experience for us both, it is 
^' plain, the materials are naught; and I hope 
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** you will henceforth take warning, and confider 
** duration and matter, as well as method and 
** art. You boaft indeed of being obliged to no 
** other creature, but of drawing arid fpinning 
** out all from yourfelf ; that is to fay, if we may 
** judge of the liquor in the veflel by what iffues 
*' out, you poflefs a good plentiful (lore of dirt 
** and poifon in your breaft. And although I 
** would by no means leffen or difparage your 
** genuine ftock of either, yet, I doubt, you are 
** fomewhat obliged for an increafe of both to a 
** little foreign affiftance. Your inherent portion 
*' of dij't does not fail of acquiiitions, by fweep- 
*' ings exhaled from below j and one infedV fur- 
*' nifhes you with a fliare of poifon to deftroy 
** another. So that, in (liort, the quellion comes 
'* all to this, Whether is the nobler being of the 
^^ two ; that which, by a lazy contemplation of 
** four inches round, by an overweening pride, 
*' feeding and ingendering on itfelf, turns all into 
" excrement and venom, producing nothing at 
" all, but fly-bane and a cob-web ; or that which, 
" by an univerfal range, with long fearch, much 
^^ ftudy, true judgment, and diftin^lion of thmgs, 
*' brings home honey and wax ?" 

This difpute was managed with fuch cagernefs, 
clamour, and warmth, that the two parties of 
books in arms below flood filent a while, waiting 
in furpence what would be the iflue. Which. was 
not long undetermined : Tor the becy grown Im- 
patient at lb much lofs of time, lied flraight^a- 

I waj 
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way to a bed of rofes, without looking for a 
reply ; and left ihtfpider, like an orator colUBed 
in himfelf, and jull prepared to bur ft out. 

It happened, upon this emergency, that -^op 
broke filence firft. He had been of late moft 
barbaroufly treated by a ftrange effect of the re^ 
genfs humanity^ who had tore off bis title-page, 
forely defaced one half of his leaves, and chained 
him faft among a fhelf of Moderns * ; where 
foon difcovering how high the quarrel was like to 
proceed, he tried all his arts, and turned himfelf 
to a thoufand forms. At length, in the borrowed 
fliape of an afsj the regent miftook him for a 
Modern ; by which means, he had time and op- 
portunity to efcape to the Ancients^ juft when the 
fpider and the bee were entering into the conteft ; 
to which he gave his attention with a world of 
plcafure ; and when it was ended, fv/ore in the 
loudeft key, that in all his life, he had never 
known two cafes fo parallel and adapt to each 
■other, as that in the window, and this upon the 
flielves. " The difputants,'* faid he, " have ad- 
*^ mirably managed the difpute between them, 
•* have taken in the full ftrength of all that is to 
** be fald on both fides, and exhaufted the fub- 
** ftance of every argument pro and con. It is but 
** to adjuft the reafonings of both to the prcfent 
** quarrel, then to compare and apply the labours^ 
^* and fruits -of each, as the bee has learnedly dc- 
VoL. I. Mm " duced 

• Bcntley, who denied the antiquity of wEfop. Sec Dote, 
p. 401. 
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•* duced them y and we fliall find the conclufion 
" fall plain and clofe upon the Moderns and us, 
" For, pray, Gentlemen, was ever any thing fo 
" modern as the Jplder, in his air, his turns, and his 
^' paradoxes ? He argues in the behalf of yoN his 
" brethren, and himfclf, with many boaftings of 
" his native ftock, and great genius ; that he 
** fpins and ipits wholly from himfelf, and fcorns 
** to own any obligation or afiiftance from with- 
^* out. Then he difplays to you his great ikill 
•* in architecture, and improvement in the ma- 
** thematics. To all this, the bee^ as an advocate 
** retained by us the ^//r/V«//, thinks fit toanfwer, 
*^ That if one may judge of the great genius or 
*' inventions of the Moderns, by what they have 
** produced, you will hardly have countenance to 
•* bear you out in boafling of either. Ereft your 
*' fchemes■^vith as much method and Ikill as you 
** pkafe ; yet, if the materials be nothing but dirt, 
" fpun out of your own entrails, (the guts of 
" modern brains), the edifice will conclude at laft 
'* in a cobweb ; the duration of which, like that 
*^ of other fpiders webs, may be imputed to their 
** being forgotten, or negledled, or hid in a cor- 
** ner. For any thing elfe of genuine that the 
" Moderns may pretend to, 1 cannot recoUedt ; 
** unlefs it be a large vein of wrangling and fatire, 
*' much of a nature and fubftance with the Jpider's 
" poifon ; which, however they pretend to fpit 
" wholly out of themfelves, is improved by the 
^^ fame arts^ by feeding upon Oxc infers and ver- 

«* mitt 
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*< min of the age. As for us the Ancients^ we 
** are content, with the bee^ to pretend to no- 
** thing of our own, beyond our wings and our 
•* voice ; that is to fay, our flights and our Ian- 
** g^^g^' For the reft, whatever we have got, 
" has been by infinite labour and fcarch, and 
" ranging through every corner of Nature. The 
•* difference is, that inftead of dirt and poifon^ 
•* we have rather chofen to fill our hives with 
*• honey and wax : thus furniihing mankind with 
•* the two nobleft of things, which are, fweetnefs 
" and light:' 

It is wonderful to conceive the tumult arifen 
among the books^ upon the clofe of this long del^ 
cant of iEfop. Both parties took the hint, and 
heightened their animofities fo on a fudJen, that 
they refolved it Ihould come to a battle. Tm- 
mediately the two main bodies withdrew under 
their feveral enfigns, to the farther parts of the 
library, and there entered into cabals and con- 
fults upon the prefent emergency. The Moderns 
were in very warm debates upon the choice of 
their leaders ; and nothing lefs than the ftar im- 
pending from their enemies, could have kept them 
from mutinies upon this occafion. The differ- 
ence was grcateft among the horfey where every 
private trooper pretended to the chief command, 
from Taflb and IMikon, to Dryden and Withers. 
The light'horfe were commanded by Cowley and 
Del'preaux *. There came the bowmen under 
M m 2 their 

• More ccmjnonly known by the name ol BotX<vqi. Wa-vuVei*. 
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their valiant leaders, Des Cartes, GafTendi, and 
Hobbes ; whofe ftrength was fuch, that they 
could ihoot their arrows beyond the atmofpherty 
never to foil down again, but turn, like that of 
Evandcr, into meteors^ or, like the cannon-hall^ 
into flars. Paracelfus brought Tifquadron o£Jlink- 
pot'Jlingers from the fnowy mountains of Rhaetia. 
There came a vaft body of dragoons of different 
nations, under the leading of Harvey, their great 
Aga * ; part armed with fcythes^ the weapons of 
death ; part with lances and long knives ^ all fteep- 
cd in poifon ; parr fhot bullets of a moft malignant 
nature, and ufed white powder^ which infallibly 
killed without report. There came feveral bodies 
of heavy-armed foot^ all mercenaries ^ under the 
enfigns of Guiccardine, Davila, Polydore Virgil, 
Buchanan, Mariana, Camden, and others. The 
engineers were commanded by Regiomontanus 
and Wilkins. The reft werd"*a confufed multi- 
tudi:, led by Scotus, Acquinas, and Bellarmine ; 
of mighty bulk and ftature, but without cither 
arms, courage, or difcipline. In the laft place, 
came infinite fwarms of calones\y a diforderly rout 

led 

* Dr Harvey, who dlfcovercd the circulation of the blood ; a 
difcovcry much infiflcd on by the advocates for the Moderns, 
and excepted again ft us fal c by Sir William Temple, in his cf- 
fay, p. 44. 4i. Ha\vkcf. 

f Cnhnes. By calling this diforderly rout caloneSy the author 
points both his latire and contempt againft all forts of merce- 
nary fcriblcrs, who write as they are commanded by tlie leaders^ 
and patrons of fcdition, faftion, corruption, and every evil 

WQlk. 
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led by L'Eftrange ; rogues and raggamufHns,. 
that follow the camp for nothing but the plun- 
der ; all without coats to cover them *. 

The army of the Ancients was much fewer in 
number : Homer led the horfe^ and Pindar the 
light-horfe ; Euclid was chief engineer ; Plato and 
Ariftotle commanded the bowmen; Herodotus 
and Livy the foot ; Hippocrates the dragoons : the 
allies led by VoUius, and Temple broui^ht up the 
rear. 

All things violently tending to a decifive battle, 
Famey who much frequented, and had a large 
apartment formerly affigned her in tlie regal 
library^ fled up flraight to Jupiter, to whom Ihe 
delivered a faithful accoimt of all that paficd be- 
tween the two parties below j for among the gotls 
file always tells truth. Jove, in great concern,, 
convokes a council in the Alilky Way, The fc- 
nate affemblcd : He declares the occafion of con- 
vening them; a bloody battle jufh imp^^ndent be- 
tween two mighty armies of Ancient and Moddrn 
creatures, called booksy wherein the ccleftial interell: 
was but two deeply concerned. Momus, the pa- 
tron of the AlodernSy made an excellent fpeech in 
their favour; which was anfwered ^y Pallas, the 
protc<^'efs of the Ancients. The alTembly was 
M m 3 divided 

work. They arc ftyled cnloneSy becaufe they are the mcaneft 
and moft dcfpicablc of all writers ; as the cahneSy whether be- 
longing to the army, or private families, were the meuncft of all. 
(Tavts or fcrvants whatfoever. Haw kef. 

• Thcfc arc pamphlets which arc not bound oi.cw^\^d* 
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diviicvl in their affc£Vions ; when Jupiter com- 
mnnJcd tlic book of Fate to be laid before him. 
Immediately were brought, by Mercury, three 
large volumes in folio, containing memoirs of aD 
thini's paO, prcfcnt, and to come. The clafps 
were of fdver, double gilt j the covers of ccleftial 
turkey-leather, and the paper fuch as here on 
earth might almoft pafs for vellum. Jupiter 
havin|» fdently read the decree, would communi- 
cate the import to none, but prefemly fhut up 
the hook. 

Without the doors of this aflembly, there at- 
tc- )Jcd a vaft number of light, nimble gods, 
menial fcrvants to Jupiter. Thefe are his mini- 
ftcring inilruments in all affairs below. They 
travel in a caravan, more or lefs together, and 
arc falhnjd to each other, like a link of galley- 
fl.i\ es, by a light chain, which pafles from them 
to Jupiter's great toe. And yet, in receiving or 
(1 livcring a meflag:, they may never approach 
above tho lowcft ftcp of his throne, where he and 
ih-y wliifper to each other through a long hol- 
\y.yv trunk. Thcie deities are called by mortal 
mcri, Artidtnts or Events; but the gods call 
then Serond Caufcs, Jupiter having delivered his 
nufTitjc to a certain number of thefe divinities, 
ihcy ilcw immcJiatcly down to the pinnacle of 
the real library, and, confulting a few minutes, 
rntoiv 1 unfocn, and difpofcd the parties accord- 
in », I.) ilicir orders. 

\lc:i!i while, Momus, fearing the worft, and 
4:.illii\^T to m'AvA v\w ^wcvCiYiX. ^x:o^\\^c.^ ^ which bore 
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no very good face to his children the Moderns^ 
bent his flight to the region of a malignant deity, 
called Critkifm. She dwelt on the top of a fnowy 
mountain in Nova Zembla. There Momus 
found her extended in her den, upon the fpoils 
of numberlefs volumes half devoured. At her 
right hand fat Ignorance^ her father and hufband, 
blind with age 5 at her left, Pride^ her mother, 
drefHng her up in the fcraps of paper herfelf had 
torn. There was Opinion^ her fifter, light of 
foot, hood-winked, and head-ftrong ; yet giddy, 
and perpetually turning. About her played her 
children, Noife and Impudence^ Dulnefs and Vanity ^ 
PofitiveneJ^j Pedantry^ and IlUManners. The 
goddefs herfelf had claws like a cat ; her head, 
and ears, and voice, rcfembled thofe of an afs; 
her teeth fallen out before ; her eyes turned in- 
ward, as. if fhe looked only upon herfelf ; her 
diet ^as the overflowing of her own gall ; her 
fpleen was fo large, as to ftand prominent like a 
dug of the iirft rate ; nor wanted cxcrefcences in 
form of teats, at which a crew of ugly monfters 
were greedily fucking ; and, what is wonderful 
to conceive, the bulk of fpleen increafed fafter 
than the fucking could diminifh it. " Goddefs,** 
faid Momus, " can you fit idle here, while our 
** devout woHliippers, the Moderns^ are this mi- 
<* nute entering into a cruel battle, and perhaps 
** now lying under the fwords of their enemies ? 
" Who then hereafter will ever facrificc, or 
" build altars to our divinities ? Hafte therefore 

« 1^ 
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** to the Briti/b ijle^ and, if poffible, prevent their 
** dcftnidlion ; while I make £a£lions among the 
** gods, and gain them over to our party.'* 

Momus having thus delivered himfelf, ftaid 
not for an anfwer, but left the goddefs to her own 
refcntment. Up fhe rofe in a rage ; and as it is 
the form upon fuch occafion<;, began a folilqquy. 
** It is r* (faid fhe) '* who give wifdom to infants 
** and idiots ; by me children grow wifcr thaa- 
•* their parents ; by me beaux become politicians, 
** zndi fchool-bcys judges of philofophy ; by me fo- 
** phiftcrs debate, and conclude upon the depths 
** of knowledge ; and coffeehoufe-wits, inftin£b 
** by me, can correal an author's ftyle, and dif- 
** play his minuteft errors, widiout underftand- 
** ing a fyllable of his matter or his language ;. 
" by me ftriplings fpend their judgment, as they 
" do their eftate, before it comes into their 
** hands. It is I who have depofed Wit and 
** Knowledge from their empire o^tr Poetry y and 
** advanced myfelf in their ftead. And fhall a 

*' few ufjlart Ancients dare oppofe me ? But 

** come, my aged parents, and you my children 
** dear, and thou my beauteous fifter ; let us 
•* afcend my chariot, and hafte to affift our de- 
•* vout Moderns y who are now. facrificing to us a- 
** hecatombj as I perceive by that grateful fmell, 
" which from thence reaches my noftrils." 

The goddefs and her train, having mounted 
the chariot, which was drawn by tame geefe^ flew 
over infinite, regions, fliedding her influence i» 

due 
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due places, till at length flie arrived at her belov- 
ed ifland of Britain. But, in hovering over its 
metropolis^ what bleflings did Ihe not let fall upon 
her feminaries of Grefliam and Covent-garden * ? 
And now Ihe reached the fatal plain of St James's 
library, at what time the two armies were upon 
the point to engage ; where entering with all her 
caravan unfeen, and, landing upon a cafe of 
fhelves, now defart, but once mhabited by a co- 
lony of virtuofo^s^ Ihe ftaid a while to obferve the 
poflure of both armies. 

But here the tender caret of a mother began 
to fill her thoughts, and move in her breaft. 
For, at the head of a troop of Modern hoivmeny 
fhe caft her eyes upon her fon Wotton ; to whom 
the Fates had affigned a very {hort thread ; Wot- 
ton, a young hero, whom an unknown father of 
mortal race begot by ftolen embraces with this 
goddcfs. He was the darling of his mother, a- 
bove all her children 5 and Ihe refolved to go and 
comfort him. But firft, according to the good 
old cuftom of deities, Ihe caft about to change 
her fhape 5 for fear the divinity of her counte- 
nance might dazzle his mortal fight, and over- 
charge the reft of his fenfes. She tnerefore ga- 
thered up her pcrfon into an OBavo compafs. 
Her body grew white and arid, and fplit in pieces 
with drynefs ; the thick turned into pafteboard, 
and the thin into paper ; upon which her parents 
and children artfully ftrewed a black juice or de- 

coftioa 
* See the notes, p. 245. 
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co£lion of gall and foot in form of letters ; her 
liead, and voice, and fpleen, kept their primitive 
form ; and that which before was a cover of Ikin, 
did ftill continue fo. In this guife (he marched 
on towards the Moderns^ undiftinguifliable in 
iliape and drcfs from the ^//V/'/i^ Bcntlej, Wotton's 
dcarcH: friend. " Brave Wotton/' faid the god- 
dcfs, " why do our troops ftand idle here, to 
** fpcnd their prefent vigour, and opportunity of 
** the day ? Away, let us hafte to the generals, 
** and advife to give the onfet immediately." 
liaving fpoke thus, ihe took the uglieft of her 
monfters, full glutted from her fpleen, and flung 
it invifibly into his mouth ; which flying flraight 
up into his head, fqucezed out his eye-balls, gave 
him a diftorted look, and half overturned his 
brain. Then fhe privately ordered two of her 
beloved children, Dulnefs and Ill^manners^ clofely 
to attend his peffon in all encounters. Having 
thus accoutred him, flie vanifhed in a mift ; and 
die hero perceived it was the goddefs his mother. 
The deftincd hour of fate being now arrived, 
the fight began ; whereof before I dare adven- 
ture to make a particular dcfcription, I muft, af- 
ter the example of other authors, petition for a 
liundred tongues, and mouths, and hands, and 
pens ; which would all be too litde to perform fo 
immenfe a work. Say, Goddefs, that prellded 
over hiftoi-y, who it was that firft advanced in 
the field of battle. Paracelfus, at the head of 
his dragoons^ obferving Galen in the adverfe 

vring^ 
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wing, darted his javelin with a mighty force ; 
which the brave Ancient received upon his Ihield, 
the point breaking in the fecond fold. * * 

* * * * Hie pauca 

* * * * j.j'^,^^^ 

They bore the wounded Aga f on their fhiclds to 
his chariot. * # » 

* * ♦ * De/unt 

* * * * nonnulla. 

* * # # # 

Then Ariftotle obferving Bacon advance with 
a furious mien, drew his bow to the head, and 
let fly his arrow ; which miffed the valiant Mo^ 
drrn^ and went hizzing over his head. But Des 
Cartes it hit : The fteel point quickly found a 
defeEi in his head-piece ; it pierced the leather and 
the pafteboard, and went in at his right eye. 
The torture of the pain whirled the valiant hoix)^ 
man round, till death, like a ftar of fuperior in- 
fluence, drew him into his own vortex. 

* ♦ « * # 

* * * Ingens hiatus 

* * * hie in MS. 

* # ♦ * # 

when Homer appeared at the head of the cavalry, 
mounted on a furious horfe, with difficulty ma- 
naged by the rider himfelf, but which no other 

mortal 

• Dr Harvey. Sec the note, p. 41 »• It was not thought 
proper to name his antagonift, but only to intimate that he was 
wounded. Other Moderns arc spared by the 4b^(flM that fol- 
lows, probably for ijmilar reafons. HaivU/* 
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mortal durft approach. He rode among the 
enemy's ranks, and bore down all before him. 
Say, Goddefsy whom he flew firil, and whom he 
flew laft. Firft, Gondibert ♦ advanced againft 
him, clad in heavy armour, and mounted on a» 
ftaid fober gelding, not fo femed for his fpeed, 
as his dc'ility in kneeling, whenever his rider 
would mount or alight. He had made a vow to 
Pallas, that he would never leave the field, till 
he had fpoilcd Homer of his armour f: Madman] 
who had never once feen the wearer, nor under- 
ftood his ftrength. Him Homer overthrew, horfe 
and man, to the ground ; there to be trampled 
and choked in the dirt. Then with a long fpear 
he flew Denham, a ftout Modern ; who from 
his father's fide derived his lineage from Apollo, 
but his mother was of mortal race f. He fell, 
and bit the earth. The celeftial part Apollo took, 
and made it a ftar ; but the terrefbrial lay wal- 
lowing upon the ground. Then Homer flew 
Wefley $, with a. kick of his horfe's heel. He 
took Perault by mighty force, out of his faddle; 
then hurled him at Fontcnelle ; with the fame 
blow dalhing out both their brains. 

I On 

• An heroic poem by Sir William Davenant, in Oanzas of 
lour lines. H-ivkef. 

f ViJ. Momcr. 

t Sir J<)lin Dfnham*s poems arc very unequal, extremely 
good, and very indifflrcnt ; fo that his detra^^ors faid, he was 
»ot the real au^Jior of Cooper's HUL 

§ Mr Wcflcy, who wrote the Life of Chrift in vcrfc, &c. 
Hj-ukcf. 
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On the kft wing of the horfe, Virgil appeared^ 
in (hining armour, completely fitted to his body^ 
He was mounted on a dapple-grey fleed, the 
flownefs of whofe pace was an cScit of the high- 
•eft mettle and vigour. He caft his eye on the 
adverfe wing, with a dtfire to find an object wor- 
thy of valour 5 when, behold, upon a forrcl geld- 
ing of a monftrous fize, appeared a foe, ifluing 
from among the thickcft of the enemy's fqua- 
drons : But his fpeed was lefs than his noifc ; 
for his horfe, old and lean, fpent the dregs of 
his ftrength in a high trot ; which, though it 
made flow advances, yet caufed a loud clafhing 
of his armour, terrible to hear. The two cava- 
liers had now approached within the throw of a 
lance ; when the flranger dciired a parley, and 
lifting up the vizor of his helmet, a face hardly 
appeared from witliin ; whicli, after a p^ufe, was 
known for that of the renowned Drydcn. The 
brave AncUnt liiddenly flytcd, as one poflciTcd 
with furprife and difappointment together : Tor 
the hclpiet was nine times too large for the head ; 
which appeared iituate tar in the hinder part, even 
like the lady io a lobfter, or like a moufe under a 
canopy of f^ate, or like a flirivellcd beau from 
within the pe:U-noufc of a mt^dern periwig : And 
the voice was iuited to the vifage, founding weak 
and remote. Dryden, in a long harangue, footh- 
cd up the good Ancient; called him Father : and, 
by a large deduction of genealogies, made it 
plainly appear, that they were nearly related. 
Vol. L Nn Tl^^^ 
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Then he humbly propofed an exchange of ar- 
mour, as a lalling mark of hofpitality between 
them. Virgil confented, (for the goddefs Diffi- 
ticnse came unfecn, and caft a mift before his 
eyes), though his was of gold, and coft a hun- 
dred beeves *, the other's but of rufty iron. 
However, this glittering armour became the M(h 
dern yet worfe than his own. Then they agreed 
to exchange horfes \ but when it came to the 
trial, Dryden was afraid, and utterly unable to 
mount. * * * # 

* ♦ * * Alter hia^ 

* * * * tusinMS. 

* * * Lucan appeared up- 
on a fiery horfe, of admirable ihape, but hcad- 
ftrong, bearing the rider where he lifted, over 
the field. He made a mighty flaughter among 
the enemy's horfe ; which deftru£tion to ftop, 
Blackmore, a famous Afodern^ (but one of the 
mercenaries) y ftrenuoiifly oppofed himfelf, and 
darted his javelin with a ftrong hand ; which fall- 
ing ftiort of its mark, ftruck deep in the earth. 
Then Lucan threw a lance ; but ^fculapius came 
unfeen, and turned off the point f. "Brave 
** Modern^^ faid Lucan, ** I perceive fome god 
^* protects you ; for never did my arm fo deceive 
** me before. But what mortal can contend with 
" a god } Therefore let us fight no longer, but 

** prefent 
* Vid. Homer. 

f His (kill as a phyfician atoned for his dulncfs as a poet. 
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** prefent gifts to each other." Lucan then be- 
flowed the Modern a pair of/purs^ and Blackmorc 
gave Lucan a bridle, # * * 

♦ * * * Pauca 

* * * * defunt. 

Creech : But the goddefs Dulnefs took a cloud, 
formed into the fhape of Horace, armed and 
mounted, and placed it in a flying pofture before 
him. Glad was the cavalier to begin a combat 
with a flying foe, and purfued the image, threat- 
ening loud ; till at laft it led him to the peaceful 
bower of his father Oglcby \ by whom he was 
difarmed, and afligned to his repofe. 

Then Pindar flew , and , and Old- 
ham, and , and Afra and Amazon *, light 

of foot •, never advancing in a dire(ft line, but 
wheeling with incredible agility and force, he 
made a terrible flaughter among the enemy's 
light'horfe. Him when Cowley obferved, his 
generous heart burnt within him, and he ad- 
vanced againft the fierce Ancient^ imitating his 
addrefs, his pace and career, as well as the vigour 
of his horfe, and his own flcill, would allow* 
When the two cavaliers had approached within 
the length of three javelins ; fir ft Cowley threw a 
lance, which mifled Pindar, and palling into the 
enemy's ranks, fell ineffedlual to the ground. 
Then Pindar darted a javelin, To large and 
N n 2 weighty, 

* Mrs Afra Bchn, author of many plays, novels, and poems. 
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weighty, that fcarcc a dozen cavaliers^ as cavaliers 
are in our degenerate days, could raife it from 
the ground ; yet he threw it with eafe, and it 
went, by an unerring hand, finging through the 
air ; nor could the Modern have avoided prefent 
death, if he had not luckily oppofed the fhield 
that had been given him by Venus *. And now 
both Heroes drew their fwords. But the Modern 
was fo aghaft and difordered, that he knew not 
where he was j his fhield dropped from his hands \ 
thrice he fled, and thrice he could not efcape. 
At laft he turned, and, lifting up his hands in 
the pofture of a fuppliant, ** Godlike Pindar !" 
faid he, ** fpare my life, and pofTefs my horfe, 
** with thefe arms, befides the ranfom which my 
•* friends will give, when they hear I am alive, 
" and your prifoner." " Dog," faid Pindar, 
** let your ranfom ftay with your friends : But 
" your carcafe fhall be left for the fowls of the 
«< a'tr^ and the beafs of the field*' With that, he 
raifed his fword, and, with a mighty ftroke, cleft 
the wretched Modern in twain, the fword pur- 
fuing the blow ; and one half lay panting on the 
ground, to be trod in pieces by the horfes feet, 
the other half was borne by the frighted fteed 
thro' the field. .This Venus took f, and wafhed it 

fevea 

* His poem called the Mtflrefs. Hawief. 

f I do not approve the author*s judgment in this ; for I 
think Cowley's Pindarics arc much preferable to his Mijirefs, 

It may however be confidercd, that Cowley's Pindarics were 
but copies of which Pindar was the original. Before Pindar; 
therefore his P\ndaT\« mi^hl €^U, and his Mlftrefs be pic- 
fervcd as propcrlv Viis owtv. ttsnaUJ. 
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. feyen times in amhrofta ; then ftruck it thrice with 

aiT^fprig of amaranth; upon which the leather 

■^few round and foft, and the leaves fumed into 

'feathers ; and being gilded before, continued 

/gUd^dt-ftill; fo it became a dove^ and (he harnefled 

ti "totfeir chariot. % % ^ 

"\*^!v' -^- ''T * * Hiatus valde- 

i'^J^^' * * deflendus in MS.^ 

VV' >?^y^^T*g f^r fpent, and the numerous foreiea 

'*m^--^^.Moderns half inclining to a retreat, there 

^"^^^^^i^m^\ from a fquadrom of their heavy- 

'' ' apmifmt *, a captain, whofe name was Bentley ,• 

'.t^inpB: deformed of all the Moderns : tall, but 

.witliov^tv.fhape or comclinefs ; large, but without 

.ftr^BrgJKw proportion. His annour was patched 

up-tif..^ thoufand incoherent pieces; and the 

■found of it, as he marched, was loud and dry, 

• like .thjit; made by the fall of a fheet of lead, 

^hiich '^ Etejian wind blows fuddenly down from 

. -'tteroof of fome fteeple. His helmet was of old 

'v:Vj(fty ipp0 ; but the vizor was brafs, which, taint- 

;.vid:bj/^$ breath, corrupted into copperas,, nop 

: .s;'%ia!h'tfe!tt'^g^ from the fame fountain ; fo that,. 

\>;WheTieVe!r provoked by anger or labour, an atra- 

V'ni^hjtovis quality of moft malignant nature was. 

•■? .'^en todiflil from his lips. In his right hand he 

^/- ;;••,.-• Nn 3 grafped 

*;.V*^f .T^f epifode of Bentley and Wotton. 

• V^I^'Stil^^ axrcount of the battle of the books is an. allegorical rc- 

■'5$fdr^tati6n of Sir William Temple's cflay, in which ^ic An- 

■'• ci^ts-:a*j:e^^ppofed to the Moderns, the account of Bentley and 

^ottori i^ called an epifodc, and their intrufion.rcprefcntcd as, 

ap'uiider ration. Hawkef. 
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grafped a flail *, and (that he might never be un- 
provided of an offenffue weapon) a veflel full of 
or (hire in his left. Thus completely armed, he 
advanced with a flow and heavy pace, where the 
Modern chiefe were holding a confult upon the 
fum of things ; who, as he came onwards, laugh- 
ed to behold his crooked leg, and hump flioulder, 
which his boot and armour vainly endeavouring 
to hide, were forced to comply with, and expofe. 
The generals made ufe of him for his talent of 
railing ; which, kept within government, proved 
frequently of great fervice to their caufe ; but at 
other times did more mifchief than good ; for at 
the leaft touch of offx^nce, and often without any 
at all, he would, like a wounded- elephant, con- 
vert it againft his leaders. Such, at this junc- 
ture, was the difpofltion of Bentley, grieved to 
fee the enemy jprevail, and diflatisfled with every 
body's conduft but his own. He humbly gave 
the Modern generals to underftand, that he con- 
ceived, with great fubmifllon, they were all a pack 
of rogues^ zndi fools ^ 2Lnd Jons of nvhores^ and d — «W 
cowards f and confounded loggerheads ^ and illiterate 
nukelpSy and nonfenftcal fcoundrels ; that if himfclf 
had been conftituted general, thofe prefumptuous 
dogs \ the Ancients would loilg before this have 
been beaten out of the field. " You," faid he, 

« lit 

* The pprfon here fpokcn of, is famous for letting fly at 
every b^dy without diftin^ion, and ufing mean and foul fcur- 
lilities. 

•V y\i. Homtt dc TKerfitc. 
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" fit here idle ; but when I, or any other valiant 
•* Modern^ kill an enemy, you are Aire to feize 
** the fpoil. But I will not march one foot a- 
** gainft the foe, till you all fwear to me, that 
*' whomever I take or kill, his arms I fhall qui-i 
*' etly poflefs." Bentley having fpoken thus, 
Scaliger beftowing him a four look ; " Mifweant 
** prater," faid he, " eloquent only in thine own 
** eyes, thou raileft without wit, or truth, or dif- 
*' cretion. The malignity of thy temper per- 
** verteth nature, thy learning makes thee more 
** barbarous ; thy ftudy of humanity y more inhu- 
** man ; thy converfe among poets, more gro' 
** veilings miry, and du/I. All arts of civilizing 
*^ others, render thee rude and uniraSlable ; courts 
** have taught thee ill manners ^ and polite conver-^ 
*^ fat ion has finifhed* thee a pedant. Befides, a 
greater coward burdeneth not the army. But 
** never defpond j I pafs my word, whatever 
*^ fpoil thou takeft, fhall certainly be thy own ; 
^* though, I hope, that vile carcafe will firft be- 
" <:ome a prey to kites and worms." 

Bentley durft not reply ; but half choaked 
with fpleen and rage, withdrew in full refolution 
of performing fome great atchievenient. With 
him, for his aid and companion, he took his be- 
loved Wotton ; refolving, by policy or furprifc, 
to attempt fome neglected quarter of the Ancients 
army. They began their march over carcafes of 
their flaughtered friends ; then to the right of 
their own forces ; then wheeled northward, till 

they 
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thej came to Aldrovandus's tomb ; which they 
paflecl on the fide of the declining fun. And 
now they aarived mlh fear towards the enemy's 
out-guards ; looking about, if haply they might 
fpy the quarters of the wounded, or fome flrag* 
gling fleepers, unarmed, and renrotc from the 
reft. • As when two mungrel curs^ whom native 
greedinefs and domeftic want provoke and join in 
paitnerfhip, though fearful, nightly to invade 
the folds t)f feme rich grazier ; they, with tails 
dcprcfled and lolling tongues, creep foft and flow : 
Mean while, the confcious moony now in her ze- 
nith^ on their guilty heads darts perpendicular 
rays ; nor dare they bark, though much provok- 
ed at her refulgent vifagr, whether fcen in puddle 
by refleftion, or in fphere direft ; but one Pur- 
veys the region round, while toother fcouts the 
plain, if haply to difcover, at diftance from the 
iBock, fome carcafe half devoiurd, the refufe of 
gorged wolves, or ominous ravens : So marched 
this lovely, loving pair of friends, nor with lefs 
fear and circumfpeftion ; when, at diftance, they 
might perceive two fhining fuits of armour, 
hanging upon an oak, and the owners not far 
off in a profound fleep. The two friends drew 
lots, and thfc purfuing of this adventure fell to 
Bcntley. On he went, and in his van Confufwn 
and Ama%e^ while Horror and Affright brought 
tip the rear. As he came near, behold two 
heroes of the Ancients army, Phalaris and -<9Efop, 
lay faft afleep. Bentley would fain have difpatch- 

ccl 
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ed them both y and^ dealing clofe, aimed his flail 
at Phalaris's breaft. But then the goddefs 
Affright interpofing, caught the Modern in her 
icy arms, and dragged him from the danger (he 
forefaw ; for both the dormant heroes happened 
to turn at the fame inftant, though foundly ileep- 
ing, and bufy in a dream *. For Phalaris was 
juft that minute dreaming, how a moft vile pocU 
after had lampooned him, and how he had got 
him roaring in his bull* And -ffifop dreamed, 
that as he and the Ancient chiefs were lying on 
the ground, a nvild ofs broke loofc, ran about 
trampling and kicking, and dunging in their 
faces. Bentley, leaving the two heroes afleep, 
fcized on both their armours, and withdrew in 
quefl of his darling Wotton. 

He, in the mean time, had wandered long in 
fearch of fome enterprife, till at length he arrived 
at a fmall rivulet^ that iffued fiom a fountain 
hard by, called in the language of mortal men, 
Helicon, Here he flopped, and, parched with 
thirft, refolved to allay it in this limpid fti'eam. 
Thrice with profane hands he eflayed to raife the 
water to his lips, and thrice it (lipped all through 
his fingers. Then he ftooped prone on his 
breaft ; but ere his mouth had kifled the liquid, 
cryftal, Apollo came, and in the channel held hi* 
JJneld betwixt the Modern and the fountain, fo 
that he drew up nothing but mud. For although 

no- 

* This is according to Homier, who tells the dreams of thofo 
who were killed ia their fleep. 
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no fountain on earth can compare with the clcar- 
ncfs of Helicon, yet there lies at bottom a thick 
fcdimtnt of JI I nw and mud ; for fo Apollo begged 
of Jupiter, as a puniiliment to thofe who durft 
attempt to tafte it with unhallowed lips, and for 
a lefTo.i to all, not to draw tco deep^ or far from 
thefpring. 

At the fountain-head, Wotton difccrned two 
heroes. The one he could not diftinguifli ; but 
the other was foon known for Temple, general of 
the aU'ics to the Ancients. His back was turned, 
a:ul he was employed in drinking lai*ge draughts 
in his helmet, from the fountain, where he had 
wiliulniwn hirufelf to refl: from the toils of the 
war Wotton obGrrving him, with quaking knees 
and trembling hands fpoke thus to himfelf. 
** Oh, that I could kill this deftroycr of our 
** army ! What renown fhould I purchafe among 
** the chiefs ? But to ifllie out againft him, man 
** againft man, Ihield againft fhield, and lance 
** againft lance *, what Modern of us dare ? For 
** he fights like a god, and Pallas or Apollo are 
** ever at his elbow. But, Oh, Mother / if what 
** Fame reports be^true, that I am the fon of fo 
*^ great a god^l^, grant me to hit Temple with 
** this lance, that the ftroke may fend him to 
•* hell> and that I may return in fafety and 
** triumph, laden with his fpoils." The firft 
part of his prayer the gods granted, at the in- 
tercelfion of his mother y and of Momus ; but the 

reft 

V\d. Hornet. 
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reft, by a perverfe wind, fent from Fate^ was 
fcattereJ in the air. Then Wot ton grafped his 
lance, and branJilhing it thrice over his head^ 
C^frted it with all his might ; the goddefs his 
mother^ at the fame time, adding ftrength to Jiis 
arm. Away the lance went hizzing, and reached 
even to the belt of the averted Ancient ; upon 
which lightly grafing, it fell to the ground. 
Temple neither felt the weapon touch him, nor 
heard it fall. And Wotton might have efcaped 
to his army, with the honour of having emitted 
his lance againft fo great a leader, unrevcngcd ; 
but Apollo, enraged that a javelin flung by the 
afliftance of fo foul a goddefs^ fhould pollute his 
fountain, put on the fliape of — , and fofdy came 
to young Boyle, who then accompanied Temple : 
He pointed firft to the lance, then to the diftant 
Modern that flung it, and commanded the young 
hero to take immediate revenge. Boyle, clad in 
a fuit of armour which had been given him by all 
the gcds *, immediately advanced againft the 
trembling foe, who now fled before him. As a 
young lion hi the Libyan plains, or Arabian 
Defart, fent by his aged lire to hunt for prey, 
or health, or exercife •, he fcours along, wiftiing 
to meet fome tyger from the mountains, or a 
furious boar ; if chance a ivild nfs^ with brayings 

importune, 

♦ Boyle was affiled in this difpute by Dean Aldrich, Di At- 
terbury, after\\ards Billiop of Rochcftcr, and other pti ions at 
Oxford, celebrated for their genius and their learnins, then 
called the Ckrift- Church -wiis, Hawkcf, 
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importunCf afiroiHi his ear; the generous beaft, 
though loathing to diftain his claws with blood 
fo vile, yet much provoked at the offcnfive 
noife. i which Echof foolifh nymph, like her t/f^ 
judging fix J repeats much louder, and with more 
delight than Philomela's fong \ he vindicates the 
honour of the foreft, and hunts the noify long- 
ear'd animal : So Wotton fled, fo Boyle purfued. 
But Wotton, heavy-armed, and flow of foot, 
began to flack his courfe ; when his lover Bendey 
appeared, returning laden with the fpoils of the 
two fleeping Ancients, Boyle obferved him well ; 
and foon difcovering the helmet and (hield of 
Phcdaris, his friend, both which he|ll|^ lately, 
with his own hands, new poliflied and gilded; rage 
fparkled in his eyes ; and leaving his purfuit after 
Wotton, he furioufly rufhcd on again ft this new 
approach<^r. Fain would he be revenged on ^ 
boh; but both now fled difflrtnt ways. And 
as I wo iiaM in a little houfe, that gets a painful 
livelihood by fpinning * ; if chance her gcefe be 
fi. ittcrcd o'er the common, Ihe courfes round 
t\v: plain from flde to fide, compelling here and 
t]ii re the Krt>{glers to the flock; they cackle loud, 
and flutrcr j'er the champain : 80 Boyle purfued, 
fo f1 id ti)is pair of friends. Finding at length 
th^ir fli^jlit V.MS vdin, they bravely joined, and 
drew thcmi'elvw'S m phalanx, Firfl, Bentley threw 
I a 

* This is alH) after the manner of Homer ; the woman's 
getting a pai:iful livelihood by Ipinning, has nothing to do with 
the finnUtude, not vjowY^Vi^ tYwC\Aa>aV: ^\\Jw3vx\. Cxjick u.vLthority. 
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a fpear with all his force, hoping to pierce the 
enemy's breaft. But Pallas came unfeen, and ia 
the air took off the point, and clapped on one 
•f lead ; which, after a dead bang againft the 
enemy's fliicld, fell blunted to the ground. Then 
Boyle, obferving well his time, took up a lance 
of wondrous length and fharpnefs ; and as this 
pair of friends compacted flood clofe fide to fide^ 
he wheeled him to the right, and, with unufual 
force, darted the weapon. Bentley faw his fate 
approach ; and flanking down his arms clofe to 
his ribs, hoping to fave his body, in went the 
point, pafling through arm and fide : Nor flopt, 
or fpent its force, till it had alfo pierced the 
valiant Wotton ; who going to fuflain his dying 
friend, fhared his fate. As when a fkilful cook 
has trulTed a brace of ivoodcocksy he, with iron 
fkewer pierces the tender fides of both, their legs 
and wings clofe pinioned to their ribs : So was 
this pair of friends transfixed, till down they fell, 
joined in their lives, joined in their deaths ; fo 
clofely joined, that Charon would miflake them 
botli for one, and waft them over Styx for half 
his fare. Farewell, beloved, loving pair 5 few 
equals have you left behind : And happy and 
immortal fhall you be, if all my wit and eloquence 
can make you. 

And, now #****# 

* # # . # * * Defunt c£tera. 
ENDofVOUI. 
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